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their patience and perſeverance to get through. 


the beſt authorities, a general hiſtory of Amer- 


fate and character of the co!onies before the 
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nature of the ſubject, and the remoteneſs of the 
period, ſeemed to demand. But in the remain- 
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T is of great importance to ny citizen of 
the United States, in whatever ſtation of 
life, to be acquainted with the hiſtory of his 
own country, and, in a ſecondary degree, with 
that of America in general. 
The requiſite expenſe and time, however, for 
acquiring this information, are neither within 
the reach of every purſe, nor the leiſure of every 
reader. And there are many whom neither of 
theſe obſtacles need deter, who, nevertheleſs, 
look upon a large book, as a feeble traveller 
does upon a long journey, to be a taſk beyond 


To obviate theſe difficulties, the compiler of 
the following work has been at great pains to 
compriſe in ſmall bulk and at a low price, from 


ica, and an account of the United States from 

the diſcovery of North America, till the eſtab- 

liſhment of the federal government. | 
In that part of the work which regards the 


late war, the authorities are quoted. This, the 
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der of che work, it was thought unneceſſary to. 


| ſwell i it with quotations. 


The Compiler has endeavoured to unite brev- 


ity with perſpicuity ; and has accordingly abridg- 
ed the matter from his authorities, as he judged 


neceſſary. He has likewiſe frequently uſed the 


words as well as the ideas of the writers, without 


particularly apprizing the reader of it. 


The Annual Regiſter, Dr. Goldſmith's Hiſto- 


| ry of England, and the Continuation of Hume's 


Riſtory, have been uſed Eh deſcribing foreign 
occurrences, connected with the Revolution. 
The writings of Dr. Belknap, Dr. Ramſay, Dr. 
Gordon, and Dr. Morſe, have been freely made 


uſe of in what regarded American affairs. It 
remains with the public to decide, whether the 


work is executed with judgment and impartiali- 
ty. And the candour of the learned will, it is 


expected, excuſe any inaccuracies which may 


have poſſibly crept in. 


Bos rox, April 21, 1795. 
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Extent and Boundaries of America—Grand Objeds whick 
it preſents t View —its Mountain. -N Late. 
its exceſſiue Luxuriance of Vegetation. 


Ty EFORE we proceed to deſcribe the gradual ſteps 

by which America finally obtained her independ- 
ence, we {hall lay before the reader a general hiſtory of 
America . and an account of the ſettlement and politi- 

America is one of the four quarters of the w . 

probably, the largeſt of the whale, and +: td, 
late diſcovery, frequently 7 nominate? * -9» from its 
or New Hemiſphsw, * —— e New TWorld, 


| y Extends from the goth d F 
nan 15 tue .Z6th degree of fouth, nn 
Wacte its breadth is known, from the 35th to the 
136th degree weſt longitude from London ; ſtretching 


between 8000 and gooo miles in length, and in its 


greateſt breadth * It ſees both hemiſpheres, has 
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two ſummers and a double winter, and enjoys almoft 
all the variety of climates which the earth aſfords. It 
is wathed by the two great oceans. To the saſtward, 
it has the Atlantic, which divides it from Europe and | 
Africa; to the weſt, it has the Pacific or Great South 
Sca, by which it is fepa rated from Aſia. By theſe 
teas it may, and does, carry on a direct commerce witli 
the other three parts of the wortd. | 
America is not of equal breadth throughout its 
whole extent; but is divided into two great continents, 


ca'iled North, Hd South, America, by an iſthmus 1 500 


miles long, ad which, at Darien, about Lat. .. 
only 60 miles over. This iſchmus forms, with the 


northern and ſouthern continents, a vaſt guiph, in 


which lie a great number of lands, called the e- 
Indies, in contradiſtinction to the eaſtern parts of Aſia, 
which are called the EH- Indies. 

Next to the extent of the New World, the gran- 
deur of the objects which it preſents to view, is moſt 
apt to {trike the eye of an obſerver. Nature feems here 
to have carried on her operations upon a larger ſcale 
and with a bolder hand, and to have diſtinguiſhed the 
features of this country by a peculiar magnificence. 
The mountains of America are much ſuperior in height 
to thoſe in the other diviſions of the globe. Even the 

lain of Quito, which may be confidered as the baſe 
of the Andes, is elevated farther above the ſea than the 


top of the Pyrenees. The moſt elevated point of the 


Andes, according to Don Ulloa, is twenty thouſand, 
two hundred, and eighty feet, which is, at leaſt, ſeren 


thouſand, one hundred, and two feet above the Peak of 


Teneriffe, which is the higheſt known mountain in- the 


ancient continent. 
From the loity and extenſive mountains of America, 


deſcend rivers with which the ſtreams of Europe, of 


Aſia, or of Africa, are not to be compared, either for 
length of courſe, or for the vaſt volumes of water which 


they pour into the oceans. The Danube, the Indus, 
the 
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the Ganges, or the Nile, in the Ancient Hemiſphere, 
are not of equal magnitude with the St. Lawrence, the 
Miffouri, or the Miſſiſſippi, in North America; or the 
Maragnon, the Oroonoko, or the Plata, in South Ameri-- 
ca. The rivers in the latter of theſe American conti 
nents are like vaſt arms of the ſea. | 
'The lakes of the New World are no Teſs confpicu- 
ous for grandeur than its mountains and rivers. There 
18 nothing f in other parts of the globe which reſembles 
the prodigious chain of lakes in North America. They 
may be properly termed inland ſeas of freſh water; 
and even thoſe of the ſecond or third claſs of magnitude, 
are of larger circuit (the Caſpian ſea excepted) than the 
reateſt lake of the ancient continent. | 
I be luxuriance of the vegetable creation in the New 
World is extremely great. In the fouthern. provinces, 
where the moiſture of the climate is aided by the 
warmth of the ſun, the woods are almoſt impervious, 
and the ſurface of the ground is hid from the eye, un- 
der a thick covering of ſhrubs, of herbs, and weeds. 
In the northern provinces, although the foreſts are not 
encumbered with. the ſame wild ſuxuriance of vegeta- 
tion, the trees of various ſpecies are generally more 
lofty, and often much larger, than are to be ſeen in any 
other parts of the world. 
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General Deſcription of the Natives their Pecaljarities of 
Ornament and Dreſs —remarkable Inſenſibility to Pain, 
and to the Inclemencies of the M. eather—terrible Trials 
undergone by their Chiefs. 


E will now turn our attention to the Morigines, 

| or natives of the New World. At the time when 
this great continent was made more generally known 
| | 1 to 
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do the Europeans by the diſcoveries of Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus, and of the illuſtrious navigators who imbibed 
the ſpirit and enthuſiaſm of that great man, it was found 
inhabited by various tribes and nations of men, who 
differed, in many reſpects, from moſt of the people in 


the three other quarters of the world. In their phyſical 
| hiſtory, however, the greateſt peculiarity in the Ameri- 


cans is their complexion, and the little difference which 
is obſerved, in this reſpect, throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the American continent. | 

The inhabitants of the inland parts of South Ameri- 
ca, where that continent is wideſt, and conſequently, the 
influence of the ſun moſt powerful, have never been 
accurately compared with thoſe of Canada, or more 
northerly parts, at leaſt as far as we know. Yet this 
ought to have been done, and that in many inſtances 
too, before it could be aſſerted ſo poſitively, as moſt au- 
thors do, that Here is not the leaſt difference of complexion 
emong the natives of America. Indeed, fo many ſyſtems 
have been formed concerning theſe ſingular people, that 


it is very difficult to obtain a true knowledge of the 


moſt ſimple facts, even from the beſt and moſt unpreju- 
diced writers.—If we may believe the Abbe Raynal, the 
Californians are ſwarthier than the Mexicans; and ſo 
poſitive is he in this opinion, that he gives a reaſon for 


it. This difference of colour,” ſays he, “ proves, that 


the civilized iife of ſociety ſubverts, or totally changes, 
the order and laws of nature, ſince we find, under the 
temperate zone, a ſavage people that are blacker than 
the civilized nations of the torrid zone.” On the other 
hand, Dr. Robertſon claſſes all the inhabitants of Span- 
iſh America together with regard to colour, whether 


they are civilized or uncivilized; and when he ſpeaks 


of California, takes no notice of any peculiarity in their 
colour more than others.— The general appearance of 
the indigenous Americans in various diſtricts, is thus 
deſcribed by the chevalier Pinto: They are all of a 
copper colour, with ſome diverſity of ſhade, not in pro- 

: | portion 
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Their chief diſtinctions, in theſe reſpects, aße 
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portion to their diſtance from the equator, but accord- 
ing to the degree of elevation of the territory in which 
they reſide. Thoſe who live in a high country are fair- 
er than thoſe in the marſhy low lands on the coaft. 
Their face is round ; farther removed, perhaps, than 
that of any people from an oval ſhape. Their forehead 


is ſmall; the extremity of their ears far from the face; 


their lips thick; their noſe flat; their eyes black, or of 
a chefnut colour, ſmall, but capable of diſcerning ob- 


jects at a great diſtance, Their hair is 2 thick and 


ſleek, and without any tendency to curl. the firſt 
aſpect, a South American appears to be mild and inno- 
cent; but, on a more attentive view, one diſcovers in 
his countenance ſomething wild, diſtruſtful and ſul- 
ket” T3 
The following account of the native Americans is. 
given by Don Antonio Ulloa, in his late work, entitled 
Memoires phileſophiques, hiſtoriques, et phiſiques, concernant 
la decouverte de l Amerique. 4 3 
The American Indians are naturally of a colour bor- 
dering upon red. Their frequent expoſure to the ſun 
and wind changes it to their ordinary duſky hue. The 
temperature of the air appears to have little or no in- 


„ . . = a FIG RY e * 
fluence in this reſpect. There is no perceptible dif- 


ference in complexion between the inhabitants of the 
high and thoſe of the low: parts of Peru; yet the cli, 
mates are of an extreme difference. Nay, the Indians 
who, live as far as 40 degrees and upwards ſouth: or 
north of the equator, are not to be, diſtinguiſhed, in 
point of colour, from thoſe immediately under it. 
There is, alſo, a general conformation of features ang 
perſon, which, more or leſs. characterizeth, . 1 
1 F 120 - Mn 
forchead, partly covered with. hair, almſt to a eye 
brows, little eyes, che noſe thin, pointed, and bent to- 


wards the upper lip; a broad, face, large ears,  black,, 
thick, and lank hair; the legs well formed, che feet 
ſmall, the body thick and muſcular ; little or no hear 
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on the face, and that little never extended beyond a 
ſmall part of the chin and upper lip. It may eafily be 
ſuppoſed that this general deſcription cannot apply, in 
all its parts, to every individual; but all of them par- 
take ſo much of it, that they may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed | 


even ſrom the mulattoes, who come neareſt to them in 


point of colour. 

'The reſemblance among all the Adina tribes is 
not leſs remarkable in reſpect to their genius, character, 
manners, and particular cuſtoms. The moſt diſtant 
tribes are, in theſe reſpects, as ſimilar as though * 
formed but one nation. 

All the Indian nations have a peculiar pleaſure in 
painting their bodies of a red colour, with a certainſpe- 
cies of earth. The mine of Guancavelica was former- 
ly of no other uſe than to ſupply them with this mate- 
rial for dyeing their bodies; and the cinnabar extracted 
from it was applied entirely to this purpoſe. The 
tribes in Louiſiana and in Canada have the ſame pal-. 
fion z hence minium is the commodity molt in demand 
there. | 

It may, perhaps, ſeem ſingular, that theſe nations, 
whoſe natural colour is red, ſhould affect the ſame col- 
our as an artificial ornament. But, it may be obſerved 
they do nothing in this reſpect but what correſponds to 
the practice of Europeans, who alſo ſtudy to heighten 


and diſplay to advantage the natural red and white of 


their complexions. The Indians of Peru have now, in- 


deed, abandoned the cuſtom of painting their bodies: 
but it was common among them before they were con- 


uered ow the Spaniards ; and it ſtill remains the cuſ- 
Ain of all thoſe tribes who have preſerved their liberty. 


be northern nations of America, beſides the real, colour 
| which ir redominant, employ alſo black, White, blue, 


in pailifith their bodies. 

'The a jöſtme t of theſe colours is a matter of as 
great el eradse with the Indians of Louiſiana and 
the vaſt regions extending to the north, as the ornaments | 

oy, | 0 
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of dreſs among the moſt poliſned nations. The buſi- 
neſs itſelf they call Mactaber, and they do not fail to ap- 
ply all their talents and aſſiduity to accompliſh it in the 
moſt finiſhed manner. No lady of the greateſt faſhion 
ever conſulted her mirror with more anxiety, than.the 
Indians do white painting their bodies. 'The colours are 
applied with the utmoſt accuracy and addreſs. Upon 
the eye lids, preciſely at the root of the eye laſhes, they 
draw two lines, as fine as the ſmalleſt thread ; the ſame 
upon the lips, the openings of the noſtrils, the eye-brows, 


and the ears; of which laſt they even follow all the 
inflexions and ſinuoſities. As to the reſt of the face, 
they diſtribute various figures, in all which the red 


predominates, and the other colours are aſſorted ſo as 
to throw it out to the beſt advantage. The neck alſo 
receives its proper ornaments ; a thick coat of ver- 
million commonly diſtinguiſhes the. cheeks. Five or. 
ſix hours are requiſite for accompliſhing all this with. 
the nicety which they aifect. As their firſt attempts do 
not always ſucceed to their wiſh, they efface them, and- 
begin a- new upon a better plan. No coquette is more 
faſtidious in her choice of ornament, none more vain 
when the important adjuſtment is finiſned. Their de- 
light and ſelf- ſatisfaction are then ſo great, that the 


mirror is hardly ever laid down. An Indian mactached to 


his mind, is the vaineſt of all the human ſpecies. The 


other parts of the body are left in their natural ſtate, 


and, excepting what is called a cachecul, they go entirely 
naked. .-. : „„ „ 
Such of them as have made themſelves eminent for 


| bravery, or other qualifications, are-diſtinguiſhed by fi- 


gures painted on their bodies. They introduce the co- 
jours by making punctures on their ſkin, and the extent 
of ſurface which this ornament covers is proportioned 
to the exploits they have performed. Some paint only 


their arms, others both their arms and legs; others a- 


gain, their thighs, while thoſe who have attained. the 
ſummit of warlike renown have their bodies painted 
e nin... ³²˙ 1 
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from the waiſt upwarls, This is the heraldry of the 


Indians; the devices of which are, probably, more 
exactly adjuſted to the merits of the perſons who bear 
them, than thoſe of more civilized countries. 

Beſides theſe ornaments, the warriors alſo carry 


plumes of feathers on their heads, their arms, and an- 


cles. Theſe, likewiſe, are tokens of valour, and none 
but ſuch as have been thus diſtinguiſhed may wear them. 

'The propenſity to indolence 1s equal among all the 
tribes of Indians, civilized,. or ſavage. The only em- 


ployment of thoſe who have preſerved their independ- 


enc2 is hunting and fiſhing. In ſome diſtricts, the 


women exerciſe a little agriculture, in raiſing Indian 


corn, and pompions, of which they form a ſpecies of 
aliment, by bruiſing them together: they, alſo, prepare 


the ordinary beverage among them, taking care, at the 
ſame time, of the children, of whom the fathers take 
no charge. 


The female Indians of all the conquered regions of 


South America practiſe what is called the 2c, (a word 


which among them ſigniſies elevation.) It conſiſts in 
chrowing forward the hair from the crown of the head, 


upon the brow, and cutting it round from the ears to 


above the eye; ſo that the forehead and eye brows are | 


entirely.covered: The ſame cuſtom takes place in the 


Northern countries. The female inhabitants of both 
regions tie the reſt of their hair behind ſo exactly in the 
ſame faſhion, that it might be ſuppoſed the effect of mu- 


tual imitation. This, however, being impoſſible, from 


the vaſt diſtance that ſeparates them, is thought to coun- 


tenance the ſuppoſition of tlie whole of America being 


I 


This cuſtom does not take place among the males. 
Thoſe of the higher parts of Peru wear long and flow-, 
ing hair, which they reckon a great ornament. In the 
lower parts of the ſame country they cut it ſhort, on ac- 
count of the heat of the climate; a circumſtancè in 
which 8 imitate the Spaniards. The inhabitants of 


Louiſiana 
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Loaifiana pluck out their hair by the roots, from the 
crown of the head forwards, in order to obtain a large 


forehead, otherwife denied them by nature. 'The reſt 


of their hair they cut as ſhort as poſſible, to prevent their 


enemies from ſeizing them by it in battle, and alſo to 


prevent them from eafily* getting their ſcalp, ſhould they 


fall into their hands as priſoners. 


According to Don Ulloa, the whole race of the 
American Indians is diſtinguiſhed by an uncommon 
thickneſs of ſkin, and by an hardneſs of their fibres 
which circumſtances, in the opinion of this learn- 
ned Spaniſh writer, contribute to that inſenſibility to 
bodily pain, for which theſe ſingular people are ſo re- 
markable. Our author adduces an inſtance, in ſupport 
of this inſenſibility, in the Americans, in the caſe of an 
Indian, who was under the neceſſity of ſubmitting to be 
cut for the ſtone. This operation, it is well known, 
ſeldom laſts above four, or five, minutes. Unfavoura- 
ble circumſtances, in his caſe, prolonged it to the un- 
common period of 27 minutes. Yet, all this time, the 
patient gave no tokens of the extreme pain, commonly 
attending this operation: he complained only as a per- 
ſon does who feels ſome ſlight uneaſineſs. At laſt, the 
ſtone was extracted. Two days after, he expreſſed a 
defire for food, and on the eighth day from the opera- 
tion he quitted his bed, free — pain, although the 
wound was not yet thoroughly cloſed. The fame want 
of ſenſibility, he ſays, is obſerved in caſes of fractures, 
wounds, and other accidents, of a ſimilar nature. In 
all theſe caſes the cure is eaſily effected, and they ſeem 


to ſuffer leſs preſent pain than any other race of men. 


The ſkulls, which have been taken up in their ancient 

burying grounds, are of a greater thickneſs than that 

compages of bones is commonly found to be; being 
from ſix to ſeven lines from the outer to the inner ſu- 

perficies. : | 

It is natural to infer from hence, ſays Ulloa, that 

their comparative eine to pain is owing to 
coarſer 
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coarſer and ſtronger organization, than that of other 
nations. The eaſe with which they endure the ſeveri- 


ties of climate is, he thinks, another proof of this. 
The inhabitants of the higher parts of Peru live amidſt 


perpetual froſt and ſnow. Although their clothing is 
very flight, they fupport this inclement temperature, 


without the leaſt inconvenience. Habit, it is to be 


confeſſed, may contribute a good deal to this, but much 


alſo 1s to be aſcribed to the compact texture of their ſkin, 
which defends them from the impreſſion of cold through 
their pores. We muſt confeſs, however, notwithſtand- 
ing the aſſertions and conjectures of an author fo ref- 


pectable as Don Ulloa, that we are not very confident, 


that either the ſkins, or the ſkulls of the Americans are 
thicker than the ſkins and ſkulls of many other nations 
of mankind. But we do not wiſh, in this place, to ex- 


patiate on this ſubject, which can only be reduced to 


ecrtainty by the inveſtigations of the anatomiſt or natu- 
raliſt. | 08 1 * 

The northern Indians reſemble them in this reſpect. 
The utmoſt rigours of the winter ſeaſon do not prevent 
them from following the chace almoſt naked. It is 


true, they wear a kind of woollen cloak, or ſometimes 


the ſkin of a wild beaſt, upon their ſhoulders; but, be- 
ſides that it eovers only a ſmall part of their body, it 
would appear that they uſe it rather for ornament than 
wartnth. In fact, they wear it indiſcriminately, in 
the ſeverities of winter, and in the ſultrieſt heats of 
ſummer, when neither Europeans nor Negroes can ſuf- 
fer any but the ſlighteſt clothing. They even fre 
quently throw aſide this cloak when they go a hunting, 
that it may not embarraſs them, in traverſing their fo- 
reſts, where, they ſay, the thorns and undergrowth. 
would take hold of it; while, on the contrary, they 
flide-ſmoothly over the ſurface of their naked bodies. 


At all times they go with their heads uncovered, with- 


out ſuffering the leaſt inconvenience, either from the: 
, | cold, 
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cold, or from thoſe coups de foleil, which in Louiſiana are 


ſo often fatal to the inhabitants of other climates. 

The Indians of South America diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by modern drefles, in which they affect various 
taſtes. Thoſe of the high country, and of the vallies 
in Peru, dreſs partly in the Spaniſh faſhion. Inſtead 
of hats they wear bonnets of coarſe double cloth, the 
weight of which neither ſeems to incommode them 
when they go to warmer climates, nor does the acci- 
dental want of them ſeem to be feit in ſituations where 
the moſt piercing cold reigns. 'Their legs and feet are 
always bare, if we except a ſort of ſandals made of the 
{ſkins of oxen. The inhabitants of South America, 


compared with thoſe of North America, are deſcribed 


as generally more feeble in their frame; leſs vigorous 
in the efforts of the mind; of gentler diſpoſitions, more 
addicted to pleaſure, and ſunk in indolence.— This, 
however, is not univerfally the caſe. Many of their 
nations are as intrepid and enterpriſing as any others 
on the whole continent. Among the tribes on the 


banks of the Oroonoko, if a warrior aſpires to the poſt _ 


of captain, his probation begins with a long faſt, more 
rigid than any ever obſeryed by the ' moſt abſtemious 


hermit. At the cloſe of this the chiefs aſſemble ; and 


each gives him three laſhes with a large whip, applied 
ſo vigorouſly, that his body is almoſt flayed. If he be- 
trays the leaſt ſymptom of impatience, or even of ſenſi- 
bility, he is diſgraced, for ever, and is rejected as un- 
worthy of the honour. After ſome interval, his con- 
ſtancy is proved by a more excruciating trial. He is 
laid in his hammock with his hands bound faſt; and 
an innumerable multitude of venomous ants, whoſe bite l 
occaſions a violent pain and inflammation, are thrown 
upon him. The judges of his merit ſtand around the 
hammockz and while theſe eruel inſets faſten upon 
the moſt ſenſible parts of his body, a ſigh, a groan, or 
an involuntary motion, expreſhve of what he ſuffers, 


would exclude him from the dignity of which he is 


ambitious, 
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ambitious. Even after this evidence, his fortitude is 
not deemed to be ſuthciently aſcertained, till he has 
ſtood another teſt, more ſevere, if poſſible, than the 
former. He is again ſuſpended in his hammock, and 


covered with the leaves of the palmetto. A fire of 


ſtinking herbs 1s kindled underneath, ſo as he may feel 
its heat, and be involved in ſmoke. Though ſcorched 
and aimoſt ſuffocated, he muſt continue to endure this 


with the ſame patient inſenſibility. _ periſh in 


this eflay of their firmneſs and courage; but ſuch as 
go through it with applauſe, receive the enſigns of their 
new dignity with much ſolemnity, and are ever after 
regarded as leaders of approved reſolution, whoſe be- 
haviour, in the moſt trying ſituations, will do honour 
to their countrty. In North America, the previous tri- 


al of a warrior is neither ſo formal, nor ſo ſevere; 


though, even there, before a youth is permitted to bear 
arms, his patience and fortitude are proved by blows, 


by fire, and by inſults, more anne to a nr 


ax 


ſpirit than either. 
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Cy toms and Mamnners of the Aborigines of Nojth Ameri- 
ca, more particularly—<their Penſrveneſs and Taci- 
turnitz—Form of 'Government=—Public + RIO 


Wampums, or Belts. 


F all the manners and cuſtoms of the North- | 
Americans more' particularly, the following is 


the moſt conſiſtent account that can be collected from 


the beſt informed and moſt impartial writers. 
When the Europeans firſt arrived in America, they 


found the Indians quite naked, except thoſe parts which 


even the moſt nn. people uſually conceal. 
Since 
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_ Since that time, however, they generally uſe a coarſe 
blanket, which they buy of the neighbouring planters, - 


Their huts, or cabins, are made of ſtakes of wood 
driven.into the ground, and covered with branches of 
trees or reeds, They lie on the floor, either on mats, 
or the ſkins of wild beaſts. Their diſhes are of timber; 
but their ſpoons are made of the ſkulls of wild oxen, 


and their knives of flint. A kettle and a large plate 


conſtitute almoſt the whole utenſils of the family.— 
Their diet conſiſts chiefly in what they procure by 
hunting; and ſagamite, or pottage, is likewiſe one of 
their moſt common kinds of food. The moſt honour- 
able furniture amongſt them is a collection of the ſcalps 
of their enemies; with theſe they ornament their huts, 
which are eſteemed in proportion to the number of this 
ſort of ſpoils. £3 

The charaQter of the Indians is altogether founded 
upon their circumſtances and way of life. A people 


8 who are conſtantly employed in procuring the means 


of a precarious ſubſiſtence, who live by hunting the 
wild animals, and who are generally engaged in war 
with their neighbours, cannot be ſuppoſed to enjoy 
much gaiety of temper or a high flow of ſpirits. The 
Indians, therefore, are in general grave, even to ſadneſs: 
they have nothing of that giddy vivacity peculiar to 
ſome nations of Europe, and they deſpiſe it. Their 
behaviour to thoſe about them is regular, modeſt, and 


reſpectful. Ignorant of the arts of amuſement, of 


which that of ſaying trifles agreeably 1s one of the moſt 


_ conſiderable, they ſeldom ſpeak but when they have 


ſomething important to obſerve; and all their actions, 
words, and even looks, are attended with ſome meaning. 
This is extremely natural to men who are almoſt con- 
tinually engaged in purſuits, which to them are of the 
higheſt importance. Their ſubſiſtence depends entire- 


ly only on what they procure with their hands; and, 


their lives, their honour, and every thing dear to them, 
may be loſt by the ſmalleſt inattention to the deſigns l 
© > che 
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their enemies. As they have no particular object to 
attach them to one place rather than another, they go 
wherever they expect to find the neceſſaries of life 
in greateſt abundance. Cities, which are the effects of 
agriculture and arts, they have none. The different 
tribes, or nations, are, for the ſame reaſon, extremely 
Imall, when compared with civilized ſocieties, in which 
induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united 
- a vaſt number of individuals, whom a complicated lux- 
ury renders uſeful to one anotlier. Theſe ſmall tribes 
live at an immenſe diſtance; they are ſeparated by a 


deſert frontier, and hid in the boſom of impenetrable 


and almoſt boundleſs foreſts. 
There is cſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies | 
of government, which prevails over the whole conti- 
ment of America, with excecding little variation; becauſe 
over the whole of this continent the manners and way 
of life are nearly ſimilar and uniform. Without arts, 
riches, or luxury, the great inſtruments of ſubjection 
in poliſhed ſocieties, an American has no method by 
which he can render himſelf conſiderable among his 
companions but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of 
body or mind. But, as Nature has not been very lavith - 
in her perſonal diſtinctions, where all enjoy the ſame 
education, all are pretty much upon an equality, and will 
deſire to remain ſo. Liberty, therefore, is the prevail- 
ing pathon of the Americans; and their government, 
under the influence of this ſentiment, is, perhaps, better 
| ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. They, 


are very far, however, from deſpiſing all fort of autho- 


rity : they are attentive to the voice of wiſdom, which 
experience has conferred on the aged, and they enliſt 
under the banners of the chief in whoſe valour and mi- 
litary addreſs they have learned to repoſe a juſt and 
merited confidence. In every ſociety, therefore, there 
is to be conſidered the power of the chiefs and of the 
elders. Among thoſe tribes which are molt engaged in 


War, the power of the chief, is, naturally, predominant; 


becayſe 


. 
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becauſe che idea of having a i leader was the 
firſt ſource of his ſuperiority, and the continual exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, requiring ſuch a leader, will con- 
ti nue to ſupport, and even to enhance it. His power, 
however, is rather perſuaſive than coercive; he is re- 
verenced as a father, rather than feared: as a monarch.- 


He has no guards, no priſons, no officers of juſtice, and 
one act of ill judged violence would pull him from his 
humble throne. The elders in the other form of gov- 


vernment, which may be conſidered: as a mild and nomi- 
nal ariſtocracy, have no more power. In moſt coun- 
tries, therefore, age alone is ſuſſicient for acquiring reſ- 
pect, influence, and authority. It is age which teaches- 
experience, and experience is the only ſource of know-- 
ledge among a ſavage people. Among thoſe | perſons. 


buſineſs is conducted with the utmoſt” fimplieity, and 


which may recal, to thoſe who are acquainted with: 
antiquity, a picture of the moſt, early ages. The heads 
of families meet together in a houſe or cabin appoint- 
ed for the purpoſe. Here buſineſs is diſcuſſed; and 
here thoſe of the nation, diſtinguiſhed for their elo- 
quence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſplaying 
thoſe talents. Their orators, like thoſe of Homer; ex- 


preſs themſelves in a bold figurative ſtyle, ſtronger than 


refined, or rather ſoftened, nations can well bear, and 
with geſtures equally violent, but often extremely nat- 
ural and exprefſive.. When the buſineſs is over, 


and they happen to be well provided with food, they 


appoint-a feaſt upon the occaſion, of which almoſt the 
whole nation n The feaſt is accompanied with 
a ſong, in which the real or fabulous exploits of their 
forefathers: are celebrated. "They have dances too, 
though; like thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, they are 

chiefly of the military kind; and their muſic and danc- | 


ing accompany every feaſt. 


To aſſiſt their memory, they have belts of ſmall ſhells, 
or beads, of different colours, each repreſenting a par- 


_ ticular N welt 15 — by their colour and ar- 


rang ement.. 
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rangement. At the eoncluſion of every ſubject on 
which they diſcourſe, when they treat with a foreign 
ſtate, they deliver one of thoſe belts; for if this cere- 
mony ſhould be omitted, all that they have ſaid paſſes 
for nothing. Thoſe belts are carefully depoſited in 
each town, as the public records of the nation; and 
to them they occaſionally have recourſe, when any pub- 
tic conteſt happens with a neighbouring tribe. Of late, 
as the materials of which thoſe belts are made, have 
become ſcarce, they often give ſome ſkin in place of the 
wampum (the name of the beads), and receive, in return, 

. preſents of a more valuable kind from the commiſſion- 
ers; for they never conſider a treaty as of any weight, 
unleſs every article in it be ratified by ſuch a-grati- 
fication. — | | | 

It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or na- 
tions, ſcattered as they are at an immenſe diſtance from 
one another, meet in their excurſions after prey. If 
there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, which ſeldom | 
1= the caſe, they behave in the moſt friendly and cour- 
teous manner; but if they happen to be in a ſtate of 
war, or if there has been no previous intercourſe be- 
tween them, all who are not friends are deemed ene- 
mies, and they fight with the moſt ſavage fury. 


. 0 


Cuftoms, c. of the Natives, continued —T heir Wars — 
Ceremomes at ſetting out—Enjigns— Military Habits — 
Duickneſs of their Senſes—Vigilance and Circumſpec- 
tion. — Mannen of fighting Treatment of Priſoners — 
Tortures—Conftancy of the Siiſferers —Surpriſing Con- 


traſt in the American Charafer, 
I. we except hunting and fiſhing, war is the principal 


employment of the Indian men: almoſt every other 
concern, but in particular the little agriculture which 
| they 


they enjoy, is conſigned to the women. The moſt 
common motive of the Americans for entering into 
war, when it does not ariſe from an accidental rencoun- 
ter, or interference, is either to revenge themſelves for 
the death of ſome loſt friends, or to acquire priſoners, 
who, may aſſiſt them in hunting, and whom they adopt 
into their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by 
ſome private adventurers, or at the inſtance of the whole 
community. In the latter caſe all the young men who 
are diſpoſed to go out to battle (for no one is compelled 
contrary to his inclination), give a bit of wood to the 
chief, as a token of their deſign to accompany him; 


for every thing among theſe people is tranſacted 


with a great deal of ceremony and with many 
forms. The chief, who is to conduct them, faſts ſev- 
eral days, during which time he converſes with no one, 


and is particularly careful to obſerve his dreams; which 


the preſumption natural to ſavages generally renders as 
favourable as he could deſire. A variety of other ſu- 
perſtitions and ceremonies are obſerved. One of the 
moſt hideous is ſetting the war kettle on the fire, as an 
emblem that they are going out to devour their enemies; 
which, among theſe nations, it is probable, was formerly 
the caſe, ſince. they {till continue to expreſs it in clear 
terms, and: uſe. an emblem ſigniſicant of the ancient 
uſage. - Then they diſpatch a porcelane, or large ſhell, 
to their .allies, inviting them to come along, and drink 
the blood of their enemies. For with the Americans, as 
with the Greeks of old. | | 

„A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows; 

But. with one love, with one reſentment glows”. - 


They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only 


adopt their enmities, but that they mult alſo have their re- 


ſentment wound up to the ſame pitch with themſelves. 
And, indeed, no people carry their friendſhips. or their 
reſentments ſo far as they do; and this is what ſhould 


be expected from their peculiar circumſtances: that 


principle in human nature which is the ſpring of the : 
= 04. ſocial- 
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ſocial affections, acts with ſo much the greater force the 
more it is reſtrained. The Americans, who live in 
ſmall ſocieties, who ſee few objects and few perſons, 
become wonderfully attached to "thoſe objects and per- 
ſons, and cannot be deprived of them without feeling 
themſelves miſerable. Their ideas are too confined to 
enable them to entertain juſt ſentiments of humanity, 
or univerſal benevolence. But this very circumſtance, 
' while it makes them cruel and ſavage to an incredible 
degree, towards thoſe with whom they are at war, adds 
new force to their particular friendſhips, and to the com- 
mon tie which unites the members of the ſame tribe, or 
thoſe different tribes which are in alliance with one 
another. Without attending to this reflection, ſome 
facts we are going to relate would excite our wonder 
without informing our reaſon, and we would be be- 
wildered in a number of particulars, ſeemingly oppoſite 
to one another, without being ſenſible of the general 
cauſe from which they Pore! 

Having fiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the 
war, and the day appointed for their ſetting out on tte 
expedition being arrived, they take leave of Help friends, 
and exchange their clothes, or whatever moveables they 
have, in token of mutual friendſhip ; after which they 
proceed from the town, their wives and female relations 
walking before, and attending them to ſonie diſtance. 
The warriors march all drefled in their fineſt apparel 
and moſt ſhowy ornaments, without any order. The 
chief walks ſlowly before them, ſinging the war ſong, 
while the reſt obſerve the moſt profound filence. 
When they come up to their women, they deliver them 
all their finery, and putting on their worlt clothes, pro- 
ceed on their expedition. 

Every nation has its peculiar enügrt or ſtandard, 
which is generally a repreſentation of ſome beaſt, birs; | 
or fiſh. Thoſe among the Five Nations are the bear, 
ot er, wolf, tortoiſe, 'and eagle; and by thoſe names 
the * are — diſtinguiſhed. | 4 hey have the 

_ 
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figures of thoſe animals pricked and printed on ſeveral 


their heads, and entirely deſtroy their eye brows. The lock 
left upon their heads is divided into ſeveral parcels, each 


and feathers of various kinds, the whole being twiſted 


with various colours, ſo az to make an awful appear- 


and attention, to give and avoid a ſurprife ; and, indeed, 


enemies, at an immenſe diſtance, by the ſmoke of their 
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parts of their bodies; and when they march through the 
woods, they commonly, at every encampment, cut the 
repreſentation of their enſign on trees, eſpecially 
after a ſucceſsful campaign: marking at the ſame 
time the number of ſcalps or priſoners 45 have taken. 
Their military dreſs is extremely ſingular. They cut 
off, or pull out, all their hair, except a ſpot about the 
breadth of two Engliſh crown pieces, near the top of 


of which is ſtiffened and adorned with wampum, beads, 


into a form much reſembling the modern pompoon. 
Their heads are painted red down to the eye brows, and 
painted over with white down. The griſtles of their 
ears are ſplit almoſt quite round, and diſtended with 
wires or ſplinters, ſo as to meet and tie together on the 
nape of the neck. Theſe are, alſo, hung with orna- 
ments, and, generally, bear the repreſentation of ſome 
bird, or beaſt. ' Their noſes are likewiſe bored and 
hung with trinkets of beads, and their faces. painted, 


ance. Their breaſts are adorned with a gorget, or 
medal, of braſs, copper, or ſome other metal; and 
that dreadful weapon the ſcalping knife hangs by a 
ſtring from the neck. 5 EE ***V 

The great qualities of an Indian war are vigilance 


in theſe they are ſuperior to all nations in the world. 
Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the foreſts; 
having their perceptions ſharpened by keen neceſſity; 
and living, in every reſpect, according to nature, their 
external ſenſes have a degree of acuteneſs which, at 
firſt view, appears incredible. They can trace out their 


fires, which they ſmell, and by the tracks of their feet 
upon the ground, imperceptible to an a” eye, 
. | ut 
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but which they can count and diſtinguiſh, with the ut> 
moſt facility. It is ſaid they can even diſtinguiſh the 


footſteps at all. Theſe circumſtances, however, are 
of leſs importance, . becauſe their ſavage enemies are 
equally well acquainted with. them. When they go 


ry. They light no fire, to-warm themſelves; or to pre- 
pare their victuals: they lie cloſe to the ground all day, 


the tracks of his own feet and of theirs who preceded 
him. When they halt to refreſh themſelves, ſcouts are 


In this manner they enter unawares the villages of their 
foes z and while the flower of the nation are engaged 


manage, or have ſtrength enough to be uſeful to their 
nation. But when the enemy is appriſed of their de- 
fign, and coming on in arms againſt them, they throw 
themſelves flat on the ground among the withered herbs 


They then allow a part to paſs unmoleſted, when, all 
at once, with a tremendous ſhout, riſing up from their 


foes. The party attacked returns the ſame cry. Every 


the adverſe party, as ſoon as they raiſe themſelves from 
the ground to give the ſecond fire. Thus does the 
battle continue until the one party is ſo much weakened - 
as to be incapable of farther reſiſtance. But if the 


N e 


different nations with whom they are acquainted, and 
can determine the preciſe time when they paſſed, where 
an European could not, with all his glaſſes, diſtinguiſn 


out, therefore, they take care to avoid making uſe of any 
thing by which they might run the danger of a diſcove- 


and travel only in the night; and marching along in 
files, he that cloſes the rear, diligently covers with leaves 


ſent out to reconnoitre the country and beat up every 
place where they ſuſpect an enemy to lie concealed. 


in hunting, maſſacre all the children, women, and help- 
leſs old men, or make priſoners of as many as they can 
and leaves, which their faces are painted to reſemble. 


ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of muſket bullets on their 


one ſhelters himſelf with a tree, and returns the fire of 


farce on each fide continues nearly equal, the fierce ſpir- 


it of the favages, inflamed by the Joſs, of their friends, 
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ean nd longer be reſtrained. They abandon their diſ- 
tant war, they ruſh upon one another with clubs and 
hatchets in their hands, magnifying their own courage, 
and inſulting their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. 


A cruel combat enſues, death appears in a thouſand 


hideous forms, which would congeal the blood of civil- 
ized nations to behold, but which rouſes the fury of ſa- 
vages. They trample, they inſult, over the dead bodies, 
and tear the ſcalp from the head. The flame rages on 
till it meets with no reſiſtance ; then the priſoners are 
ſecured, thoſe unhappy men, whoſe fate is a thouſand 


times more dreadful than theirs who have died in the field. 


The conquerors ſet up a hideous howling, to lament the 
friends they have loſt. 'They approach, in a melancholy 
and ſevere gloom, to their own village; a meſſenger is 


\ ſent to announce their arrival, and the women with fright- 


ful ſhrieks, come out to mourn their dead brothers, or 
their huſnands. Whenthey are arrived, the chief relates in 
a low voice, to the elders, a circumſtantial account of 
every particular of the expedition. The orator pro- 
claims aloud this account to the people; and as he men- 


tions the names of thoſe who have fallen, the ſhrieks 
of the women are redoubled. The men, too, join in 


theſe cries, according as each is moſt connected with the 


deceaſed by blood, or friendſhip. The laſt ceremony is 


the proclamation of the victory ; each individual then 
forgets his private misfortunes, and joins in the triumph 
of his nation ; all tears are wiped from their eyes, and, 
by an unaccountable tranſition, they paſs, in a moment, 
from the bitterneſs of ſorrow to an extravagance of joy. 
But the treatment of the priſoners, whoſe fate remains 
all this time undecided, is what chiefly characterizes the 
ſavages. _ | i | 

We have already mentioned the ſtrength of their af- 
fections, or reſentments. United, as they are, in ſmall 
ſocieties, connected, within themſelves, 4 


y the firmeſt 


ties, their friendly affections, which glow with the 
molt intenſe warmth within the walls of their own vil- 


age, 
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age, ſeldom extend beyond them. They feel nothing for 


the enemies of their nation ; and their reſentment is 


eaſily extended, from the individual who has injured 


them, to all others of the ſame tribe. The priſoners, 


who have themſelves the ſame feelings, know the in- 
tentions of their conquerors, and are prepared for them. 
The perſon who has taken the captive attends: him to 


the cottage, where, according to the diſtribution” made 


by the elders, he is to be delivered to ſupply the loſs of 
a citizen. If thoſe who receive him have their family 


weakened by war or other accidents, they adopt the 
captive into the family, of which he becomes a mem- 
ber. But if they have no occaſion for him, or their re- 
ſentment for the loſs of their friends be too high to 


endure the fight of any connected with thoſe who were 


concerned in it, they ſentence him to death. All thoſe 
who have met with the ſame ſevere ſentence being collect- 
ed, the whole nation is aſſembled at the execution, as for 
ford great ſolemnity. - A ſcaffold is erected, and the 
priſoners. are tied to the ſtake, where they commence 
therr death ſong, and prepare for the enſuing ſcene of 


cruelty with tlie moſt undaunted courage; 'Their ene- 


mies, on the other fide, are determined to put it to the 
proof, by the moſt refined and exquiſite tortures. They 


begin at the extremity of his body, and gradually ap- 
proach the more vital parts. One plucks out his nails 
by the roots, one by one; another takes a finger into 
his mouth, and tears off the fleſh with his teeth; a 


third thruſts the finger, mangled as it is, into the bowl 
of a pipe made red hot, which he ſmokes like tobacco; 


then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces between 


two ſtones; they cut circles about his joints, and gaſh- 
es in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they ſear im- 
mediately with red hot irons, cutting, burning, and 


pinching them, alternately; they pull off his fleſh, thus 


mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, devouring it with 
greedineſs, and ſmearing their faces with the blood, in 


thus 


LO IH 


an n enthuſiaſm of horrour and fury. When they have | 
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thus torn off the fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and 
tendons about an iron, tearing and ſnapping them, 


| whilſt others are employed in pulling and extending 


his limbs in every way that can increaſe the torment. 
This continues, often, five or ſix hours; and ſometimes, 


ſuch is the ſtrength of the ſavages, days together. 


Then they frequently unbind him, to give a breathing 
to their fury, to think what new torments they ſhall in- 


flict, and to refreſh the ſtrength of the ſufferer, who, 


wearied ont with ſuch a variety of unheard _ tor- 


ments, often falls into ſo profound a ſleep, that they are 


obliged to apply the fire to awake him, and renew his 
ſufferings. He is again faſtened to the ſtake, and a- 
gain they renew their cruelty; they ſtick him all over 


with ſmall matches of wood that eaſily takes fire, but 
burns ſlowly ; they continually run ſharp reeds into 


every part of his body ; they drag out his teeth with 


pincers, and thruſt out his eyes; and, laſtiy, after hav- 


ing burned his fleſh from the 3 with flow fires ; . 


after having ſo mangled the body that it is, all but one 


wound; after having mutilated his face in ſuch a man- 
ner as to carry nothing human in it; after having 


peeled the ſkin from the head, and poured a heap of 


red hot coals or boiling water on the naked ſcull the 

once more unbind the wretch, who, blind, and. ſtag- 
gering with pain and weakneſs, aflaulted and pelted on 
every fide with clubs and ſtones, now up, now down, 
falling into their fires at every ſtep, runs hither and 
thither, until one of the chiefs, either out of com- 


paſſion or weary of cruelty, puts an end to his life with 


a club or dagger. The body 1s then put into a kettle, and 
this barbarous employment 1 is lucceeded by a feaſt as 


| barbarous. 


'The women, forgetting the Jenna as well as the fe- 
male nature, and transformed into ſome; ching. worſe 
than furies, are ſaid to ſurpaſs even the meén in this 
done of horrour; while the principal perſons of the 

en 
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country fit round the ſtake, ſmoking and poking on, 
without the leaſt emotion. What is moſt extraordina- 
ry, the ſufferer himſelf, in the little intervals of his tor- 
ments, ſmokes too, appears unconcerned, and converſes 
with his torturers about indifferent matters - Indeed, 
during the whole time of his execution, there ſeems a 
conteſt which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the moſt 
horrid pains, or he in enduring them with a firmneſs 
and conſtancy almoſt above human : Not a groan, not 
a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance, eſcapes him 
he poſſeſſes his mind entirely in the midſt of his tor- 
ments; he recounts his own exploits ; he informs them 
what cruelties he has inflicted upon their countrymen 3 
and threatens them with the revenge that wil attend 
his death; and, though his reproaches exaſperate them 
to a perfect madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his 


inſults even of their ignorance of the art of tormenting, 


pointing out himſelf more exquiſite methods, and more 


| ſenſible parts of the body to be afflicted. The women have 


this part of courage as well as the men; and it is as rare 


for an Indian to behave otherwiſe, as it would be for an 


European to ſuffer as an Indian. Such is the wonder- 
ful power of an early inſtitution, and a ferocious thirſt 


of glory „ am brave and intrepid (exclaims the ſav- 


age in the face of his tormentors) I do not fear death, 
nor any kind of tortures ; thoſe who fear them are 
cowards ; they are leſs than women ; life 1s nothing to 
thoſe that have courage. May my enemies be con- 
founded with deſpair and rage ! Oh ! that I could de- 


your them and drink their blood to the laſt drop.” 


But neither the intrepidity, on one fide, nor the in- 
flexibility, on the other, are among themſelves matter 
of aſtoniſhment ; for vengeance and fortitude, in' the 


midſt of torment, are duties which they conſider as ſa- 


cred; they are the effects of their earlieſt education, and 
depend upon principles inſtilled into them from their 
infancy. On all other occaſions they are humane and 
compaſſionate. Nothing can exceed the warmth of 


their 
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their ation towards their friends, who confi of all 
thoſe who live in the fame village, or are in alliance 


with it; among theſe all things are common; and this, 


though it may in part, and among ſome of the tribes, 
ariſe from their not poſſeſſing very diſtinct notions of 
ſeparate - property, is chiefly to be attributed to the 
ſtrength of their attachment 3 > becauſe, in every thing 


_ elſe, with their lives as well as their fortunes, they are 


ready to ſerve their friends. Their houſes, their! pro . 
viſion, even their young women, are not enough to - 

blige a gueſt. Has any one of theſe ſueceeded ill in his 
hunting? Has his harveſt failed? or is his houſe burned? | 
He feels no other effect of his misfortunes, than that it 


gives him an opportunity to experience the benevo- 


lence and regard of his fellow citizens. On the other 


7 hand, to the enemies of his country, or to thoſe who 


have privately offended, the American is implacable, 
He conceals his ſentiments ; he appears reconciled, un- 


- by ſome treachery or ſurpriſe he has an opportunity - | 


of executing a horrible revenge. No length of time is 
ſufficient to allay his reſentment z no diſtance of place 
great enough to protect the object; he croſſes the 
ſteepeſt mountains; he pierces the moſt impractica- 
ble foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hid eous bogs and de- 
ſarts, for ſeveral hundreds of miles; bearing the in- 


clemency of the ſeaſon, the . of the expedition, 


the extremes of hunger and thirſt, with patience and 
cheerfulneſs, in hopes of ſurpriſing his enemy, on whom 
he exerciſes the moſt ſhocking barbarities, even to the 
eating of his fleſn. To ſuch extremes do the Indians f 
puſh their friendſhip or their enmity; and ſuch indeed, 
in general, is the character of all e ans: ral: | 
vated minds. | 5 32 
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UT what we have ſaid reſpecting the bade 
would be a faint picture, did we omit obſerving 


The force of their friendſhip, which principally appears 


by the treatment of their dead. When any one of the 


ſociety is cut off, he is lamented by the whole : On this 
occaſion a variety of ceremonies are practiſed, denoting 


the moſt lively forrow. No bufineſs is tranſacted, how- 
ever preſſing, till all the pious ceremonies due to the 
dead are performed. The body is waſhed, anointed, | 
and painted. Then, the women lament the loſs with 

hideous howlings, intermixed with fongs which celebrate 
the great actions of the deceaſed and his anceſtors, 


The men mourn alſo, though in a leſs extravagant man- 


ner. The whole village is preſent at the interment, and 
the corpſe is habited in their moſt ſumptuous orna- 
ments. Cloſe to the body of the defunct are placed 
his bows and arrows, with whatever he valued moſt in 
bis life, and a quantity of e for his ſubſiſtence on 
the journey which he is ſuppoſed to take. This ſolemn- 


ity, like every other, is attended with feaſting. The fu- 
neral being ended, the relations of the deceaſed confine 


themſelves to their. huts, for a conſiderable time, to in- 


dulge their grief. After an interval of ſome weeks, they 
_ viſit the grave, repeat their ſorrow, new clothe the re- 


mains of the body, and act over again all the folemni- 
ties of the funeral. 

Among the various tokens of their regard for their 
deceaſed friends, the moſt remirkable is the ceremony 


which they call the fea/? of the dead, or the feaſt of fouls. 
7 he day for this ee is appointed in the council of 


their 


are dreſſed in the fineſt ſkins which can be procured, 
again committed to the earth, with great ſolemnity, 
which is ſucceeded by funeral games. | 
Areſtoui, or the god of battle, is revered as the great god 
of the Indians. Him 
leſs favourable to them, they conclude they 


cence and. power of. the Great Spirit: Others pay a 
ſimilar homage to the moon and planets; among oth- 


Like all rude nations, 


fere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all our hap- 
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their chieſs, who give orders for every thing which may 


enable them tocelebrate it with pomp and magnificence 


and the neighbouring nations are invited to partake of 


the entertainment. At this time, all who have died 
ſince the preceding feaſt of the kind, are taken out of 


their graves. Even thoſe who have been interred at 
the greateit diſtance from the villages, are diligently* . 
ſought for, and conducted to this rendezvous of the dead. 
which exhibits a ſcene of horrour beyond the power. f 
deſcription. When the feaft is concluded, the bodies 


and aft& being expoſed for ſome time in this pomp, are 


Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredi- | 
ent in their character, gives a ſtrong bias to their religion. 


invoke before they go into 
the field; and Rin age his ——— 6. or 
will be more 
or leſs ſucceſsful:. Some nations ſeem to do a kind of 
homage to the ſunz as a ſymbol or miniſter of the benefi- 


ers, there ĩs æ number of traditions, relative to the cre- _ 
ation of the world and the hiſtory of the gods: Tradi- 
tions which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are 
ſtill more-abſurd and inconſiſtent. | But religion is not 
the prevailing character of the Indians; and except 
when they have ſome immediate oecaſion for the aſſiſt- 
ance of their gods, they pay them no ſort of worfhip. 

| | however; they are ftrongly addict 
ed to ſuperſtition, They believe in the exiſtence of a 
number of good and bad genii, or Tpirits, who inter- 


pineſs, or mifery. It is from the evil genii, in particu- 

lar, that our diſeaſes, they imagine, f roceed; and it is 

to the good genii, we are indebted for a cure. Ihe 
e | | | miniſters 
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miniſters of the genii are the jugglers, who are a0 the 
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chief phyſicians among the ſavages. Theſe jugglers 
are ſuppoſed to be inſpired by the good genii, 
commonly in their dreams, with the ion om | 


whether they will get over the diſcaſe, and in what way 


- ſimple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, and in almoſt 
diſeaſe, direct the juggler to the ſame. remedy._ 
patient is encloſed in a narrow cabin, in the /midſt 
which is a ſtone red hot; on this they throw | 
until he is well ſoaked with the warm vapo 
own ſweat. Then they hurry 
plunge him ſuddenly into the next river. 


This coarſe 


very extraordinary cures. '« Some of their remedies how - 


ever, which are almoſt entirely derived from the vege- 


table kingdom, are certainly very powerful and effica- 
- cious in their operation. The principal of theſęe are a 
ſpecies of ſtillingia (perhaps a croton) ſeveral ſpecies of 
iris, particularly the verſicolor, and the verna; the big- 


by che jugglers, and old women; but moſt of the ſavages 
are more or leſs dexterous in curing wounds, and diſ- 
eaſes. 
tributed by the ſavages to the magical ceremonies with 
which they are adminiſtered. | 

Although the Indian women generally bear che la- 
borious part of the domeſtic economy, their condition, 


wretched, ſo flaviſn, and depreſſed, as has been repre- 
ſented by Dr. Robertſon, 5d by many other writers. 
We do not mean, in this place, to engage in an inqui- 


portance of the female character in the various ſtages of 

ſociety and improvement; an inquiry this which has 

W the pens of ſome of the moſt learned and el- 
| cqquent 


moſt 


But the power of their remedies is generally at- 


ture events: they are called in to the aſſiſtance of the 
ſick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed by the genii 


they muſt be treated. But theſe ſpirits are, ex tremely : 


him from his bagnio, and 


method, which coſts many their lives, often performs . 


nonia crucigera, &c.”—Theſe are principally employed 


1 


at leaſt among many of the tribes, is far from being ſo. 


ry concerning the comparative reſpectability and im- 
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Sh writers of the preſentage, and conoerning whiah 2 
there are ſtill various, and very oppoſite, opinions. 
This, however, we think, we may, confidently and Tafe- 


thy, afſert, that the condition of the women among many 


of the American tribes is as reſpectable and-as impor- 


tant as it was among the Germans, in the days of Tac- 
itus 3 or as it is among any other nations, with whom 
vue are acquainted, in a ſimilar ſtage. of improvement. 
Their buſineſs, or employment,“ ſays the ingenious © 
Mr. William Bartram, « is chiefly in their houſes, 'ex- 
cept at thoſe ſeaſons when their crops. of maize, &c. 


are growing, at which times they generally turn out- 


with their huſbands and parents; but they are by no 


means compelled to do this, and one ſeldom ſees a 
third as many females as males at work, in their planta- 


tions.“ You may depend on my aſſertion, (ſays the 


ſame gentleman, Who had ample opportunities of Rady⸗ 


ing the cuſtoms and manners of the ſouthern Indians, 
of whom he is ſpeaking, in this place) « that there are 


us people, any where, who love their women more than 
theſe Indians de; or men of better underſtanding in diſ- 
tinguiſhing- the merits: of the oppoſite ſex; — or men 
more faithful in rendering ſuitable compenſatiom They 
are courteous and polite to their women —gentle, ten- 
der and fondling, even to am appearance of "effeminacy. 


An Indian man ſeldom attempts to uſe a woman, of any 


deſcription, with Indelicacy, _— of co or of 
language. - | 
« In the hunting: ſeaſons, that i 5 in autumn, and in 
winter, when the men are generally out in the foreſts, 
the whole care of the houſe or family devolves on the 
women : at theſe: tires they are obliged to undergo a 
great deal of labour and fatigue, ſuch as cutting wood, 
&c. But this labour is, in part alleviated by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the old men, who are paſt their hunting days, 
or who are no longer capable of ſerving in war.” But 
nothing more clearly ſhows the importance and reſpect- 
ability of the women 0 the Indians than this ci.» -. 
D- 2 1 cumſtanee, * 
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a imſtance, that, among ſome of the tribes, they: are 
petnilited: to prefide in the councils of theit countr7; 
to this we may add, that ſeveral of the Flora nations 
have, at different times, been governed by the ways 
and the prudence of female caciques. 

Polygamy is practiſed by ſome nations, but it is not 
general. In moſt they content themſelves with one 
wife; but a divorce is admitted of in caſe of adulte * 

No nation of the Americans is without a regular m 
riage, in which there are many ceremonies; the prit- 
eipal of which is, the bride's: preſenting the bridegroom | 
with a plate of their corn. The women, though be- 
fore opment, are remarkable for, wenn th after 
marriage. 
Liberty, in its full erben, being the darling th of 
e Indians, their education is directed in ue a man- 
ner as to cheriſh this diſpoſition to the utmoſt. Hence 
children are never upon any account chaſtiſed with 
-blows, and they are ſeldom even reprimanded. Res- ,| 
ſon, they ſay, will guide their children when they come 
to the uſe of it, and before that time their faults cannot 
be very great ; but blows might damp. their free and 
martial ſpirit, by the habit of a ſlaviſh motive to action. 
When grown up, they experience nothing like com. 
mand, dependence or ſubordination; even ſtrong per- 
ſuaſion is induſtriouſſy withheld by choſe who have in- 
fluence among them. No man is held in great eſteem, | 
unleſs he has increaſed the ſtrength of his country with _. | 
a captive, or adorned his hut with a ſcalp of one of his . 
enemies. : 
Controverſies among che Indians are few, Ind dquick: 
ly decided. When any eriminal matter is ſo flagrant 
as to become a national concern, it is drought under 
the juriſdiction of the great council; but im ordinary 
eaſes, the crime is either revenged or compromiſed by 
the parties concerned. If a murder be committed, the 
family which has loſt a relation prepares to ee ee Ort - 
that of the offender. - They often kill the murderer; 
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* 4 1 if ame N to vengeance, as pos 3 
In general, however, the offender abſents him 


g a | 


2 he friends ſend compliments of condolence to thoſe of 


the perſon who has been murdered. - The head of the 


family, at length, appears with a numbet of pre. ents, 
the delivery of which he accompanies, with a formal 
ö ſpeech. The whole ends, as uſual, in mutual teaſtings, - 
in ſongs, and in dances. If the murder is committed, 
by one of the ſame family, or cabin, that cabin has ti 


full right of judgment wituin itſelf, either to puniſh ho * | 
guilty with death, or to pardon him, or to oblige him 


to give ſome recompence to the wife Gen den of the 
ſlain. Inſtances of ſuch a crime, however, very ſel- 


dom happen ; ; for their attachment to thoſe of the ſame 


family is remarkably ſtrong, and is ſaid to produce ſuch 


friendſhips as may vie with __ mes celebrated 1 in fabu- 
lous antiquit . 

uch, in general, are the manners and cuſtoms of the 
Indian nations; but almoſt every tribe has ſomethin 
peculiar to itſelf, Among the Hurons, and the N atch- 
es, the dignity of the chief ts ſaid to be hereditary, and 
the right of ſucceſſion in the female line. When this 


happens to be extinct, the moſt reſpectable matron of 


the tribe, we are 5 makes choice of whom the : 


_ pleaſes to ſucceed. 


'The Cheerake are contri by ſcveral ſachems, or 
chiefs, elected by the different villages ; as are alſo the 
Creeks, and the ChaCtaws. The two latter puniſn 
adultery in a woman by cutting off her hair, which they 
will not ſuffer to grow till the corn is tipe, the next ſea- 
ſon ; but the Illinois, for the ſame crime, cut off Ob . 
woman's noſe and ears. 8 

The Indians on the . are formed? intoa fort of em- 
pire; and the emperor is elected from the eldeſt tribe, . 
which is that of the Ottawawas. This authority is ve- 


ry conſiderable. A few years 2805 en 1 
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"8 11 Kan! t formed a deſign * uniting. all the Indian na- 


tions, under his ſovereignty; but he mi 


bold attempt. * 


Little is yet known of the e tp paſt of North 15 
America. In 1792, a Mr. Stuart, ſaid to be in the em- 
ploy of the Britiſh Court, returned from four years trav- 


els through the hitherto unexplored regions to the weſt- 


ward. 'Taking his courſe weſt ſouthweſterly from the 


{s on the lakes, he penetrated to the hend of the 


ans, all which coming ſhort of his object, the procuring 
a peace, ſo that he might explore the continent from 


fea to ſea, after ſome ſtay, he returned: nearly by the 
fame route, he had purſued in going out. Beyond the MiL- | 
ſouri, Mr. Stuart met with many powerful nations of ſava- 
ges, in general hoſpitable and courteous. The Indian na- 
tions he viſited weſtward appeared tobe apoliſfied and civil- 
ized people, having towns regularly built, and being in a 
ſtate of ſociety not far removed from the Europeans, and 
only wanting the uſe of iron and ſteel to be perfectly ſo. 
They are always clad in ſkins, cut in an elegant man- 
ner, and in many reſpects preferable to the garments in 
uſe among the whites. Adjacent to theſe nations is a 
vaſt ridge of mountains, which may be called the Al- 
legany of the weſtern parts of America, and ſerves as 
à barrier againſt the too frequent incurſions. of the 
coaſt Indians; who entertain a mortal antipathy to the 
nations and tribes inbabitating the country eaſtward 


| beyond the mountains.“ 


The newly diſcovered American Indians abour Noot- - 
ka Sound, diſguiſe themſelves after the mannner of the 
ancient Scythians, in drefles made of the ſkins of - 
wolves and other wild beafts, and wear even the heads 


fitted to their own. Theſe habits they uſe in the chace + < 
to circumvent the animals of the field. 


Concerning 
# American Muſeum, vol. XI. p. 216. | | 


.. Mifiouri, and from thence due weſt, to within 500 miles 
of the ſhores of the Pacific ocean. He joined the in- 
terior Indians in, ſeveral baktles againſt the ſhore Indi- 


who appeared to be extremely old, what age he was of 2 


muſt have elapſed, from the date of his machu's (his 
grandfather's) remembrance to that time, a period of, 


marks of debility, or ſuffering. This happened in 1764. 


_ dians did not deſtroy one another, in their almoſt per- 


es of men who inhabit the globe, the molt likely to ex- 


or AMERICA. 4 


Concernin g the religion of the Indians much has been 
ſaid, and mych that has no foundation. In general it 
may be obſerved that they all have an idea of a Supreme 
Being, whom they worſhip under different names, and 
with a great variety of e ritcs and ceremo- 
nies. T — | 

In general, the American Wai live to a \ great age, 
although it is not eaſy to know from themſelves the ex- 
act number of their years. It was aſked of an Indian, 


I am above twenty, was his reply. Upon putting the 
queſtion in a different form, by reminding him of cer- 
tain circumſtances, in former times, my machu, ſaid he, 
ſpoke to me, when I was young, of the Incas ; and ke 
had ſeen theſe princes. According to this reply, there 


at leaſt, 232 years, 'The man who made this reply, ap- 
peared to be 120 years of age: for, beſides the white- 
neſs of his hair and beard, his body was almoſt bent to 
the ground; without, however,” ſhowing any other 


This longevity, attended in general with uninterrupted 
health, is thought, by ſome writers, to be the conſe- 
quence in part of their vacancy from all ſerious thought 
and employment, joined alſo with the robuſt texture 
and conformation of their bodily organs. If the In- 


petual-wars, and if their habits of intoxication were not 
ſo univerſal and incurable, they would be, of all the rac- 


tend, not only the bounds, but the . of ani- 
mal life to their utmoſt duration. 


HAN. 


hy See Morſe” 8 American Univeffal Geography | 
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CHAP. W 
Other Pictures of the Native Americans —Anecdote of an 


Perfidy—IVeakneſs of Underflanding—Indolence and 
Stupidity Vanity and Conceit—their Eloguence Giſpar-- 
— 5 155 : 
ET us now attend to other pictures which lave 


ica. The vices and defects of the American Indians 
have been, by ſeveral writers, moſt unaccountably ag- 
gravated, and every virtue and good. quality denied 


them. Their crueltics have been already deſcribed, and 


accounted for. The following anecdote of an Algon- 
quin woman we find adduced. as a remarkable proof of 
their innate thirſt of blood.. That nation being at war 
with the Iroquois, ſhe. happened to be taken priſoner; 
and was carried to one of the villages belonging to them. 
Here ſhe was ſtripped naked, and her hands and feet 
bound, with ropes, in one of their cabins. In this con- 
dition ſhe remained ten days, the ſavages fleeping round 


her every right. The eleventh night, while they were 


aſleep, ſhe found means to diſengage one of her hands, 
with which ſhe immediately freed herſelf from the 
ropes, and went to the door. Though ſhe had now an 


opportunity of eſcaping unperceived, her revengeful 


temper could not let flip fo favourable an or portunity of 


at the hazard of her own life; yet, ſnatching up a 
hatchet, ſhe killed the ſavage that lay next her: And, 
ſpringing out of the cabin, concealed herſelf in a hol- 


low tree, which ſhe had obſerved the day before. The 


groans of the dying perſon ſoon alarmed the other ſa- 
vages, and the young ones immediately ſet out in pur- 
ſuit of her. Perceiving, from her tree, that they all 
directed their courſe one way, and that no ſavage was 
near her, ſhe left her ſanctuary, and flying by an op- 


: 


Algonquin Naman.— Roproached with Pufitlanimitz— | 


been given of the aboriginal inhabitants of Amer- 


killing one of her enemies. The attempt was manifeſtly. 


polite 


— 


| er AMERICA. © 4) 


oppoſite dir ection, ran into a foreſt without being x per- 
ceived. The ſecond day after this happened, her foot- 
ſteps were diſcovered and they purſued her with ſuch 
expedition that the third day ſhe diſcovered her ene- 
mies at her heels. Upon this, ſhe threw herſelf into a 
pond of water z and diving among ſome weeds and 


| bulruſhes, ſhe could juft breathe above water without 


being perceived. Her purſuers, after making the moſt 
diligent ſearch, were forced to return.—For 35 days 
this woman held on her courſe through woods and de- 
farts, without any other ſuſtenance than that which 


roots and wild berries afforded her. When ſhe came 


to the river St. Lawrence, ſhe made, with her own 
hands, a kind of a wicker raft, on which the croſſed 
it. As ſhe went by the French for Trois Riviers, 
without welt knowing where ſhe was, ſhe perceived a 
canoe full of ſavages ; and fearing they might be Iro- 


quois, ran again into the woods, where ſhe remained 


till ſunſet. Continuing her courſe ſoon after, ſhe ſaw 
Trois Riviers ; and was then diſcovered by a par 
whom ſhe knew to be Hurons, a nation in alliance wh 


the Algonquins. She then ſquatted down, behindabuſh, 


calling out to them that ſhe was not in a condition to be 
ſeen, becauſe ſhe was naked. They immediately threw 
her a blanket, and then conducted her to a fort, where 
the recounted her ſtory. 

Perſonal courage has been denied them. In proof of 
their puſillanimity, the following incidents are quoted 


from Charlevoix, by lord Kames, in his Sketches of the 


H. 72 of Man. « The fort de Vercheres, in Cana- 
da, belonging to the French, was, in the year 1690, 


attacked by the Iroquois. They approached ſilently, 


preparing to ſcfle the paliſade, when ſome muſket ſhot 
made them retire. Advancing a ſecond time, they were 


again repulſed, wondering that they could diſcover none 


but a woman, who was ſeen every where. This was 
Madame de Vercheres, who appeared as reſolute as if 


ſupported by a numerous The * —_— 
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ſtorming a place v ithout men to band it, occaſioned 
reiterated attacks. After two days ſiege they retired, 
fearing to be intercepted in their retreat. Two years 
after, a party of the ſame nation appeared before the 
fort ſo unexpectedly, that a girl of. fourteen, daughter 
of the pro rietor, had but time to ſhut the gate. With 
the young-woman there was not a ſoul but one raw ſol- 
dier. She ſhowed herſelf, with her aſſiſtant, ſometimes 
in one place, and ſometimes. in another; changing her, 
.dreſs frequently, in order to give ſome appearance of a 
garriſon 3, and always firing opportunely. The faint- 
hearted Iroquois decamped without ſucceſs,” 

There is no inſtance, it is ſaid, either of a ſingle In- 
dian facing an individual, of any other nation, in fair 
and open combat, or of their jointly venturing to try the 

fate of battle with an equal number of any foes. Even 
with the greateſt ſuperiority of numbers, they dare not 
meet an open attack. Yet, notwithſtanding this want 
of courage, they are ſtill formidable; nay, it has been 
known, that a ſmall party of them has routed a much 
| ſuperior body. of regular troops: but this can only 
happen when they have ſurpriſed them in the faſtneſſes 
of their foreſts, where the covert of the wood may 
conceal them until they take their aim with the utmoſt 
certainty. After one {uch diſcharge tlley immediate! 'y 
retreat, without leaving the ſmalleſt trace of their route. 
It may eafily be ſuppoſed, that an onſet of this kind 
muſt produce confuſion even among the ſteadieſt troops, 
when they can neither know the number of their ene- 
mies, nor perceive the place where they lie in ambuſh. 
Perfſidy combined with gruelty has been alſo made a 
. part of their character. Don Ulloa relates, That the In- 
dians called Natches, in Louiſiana, laid a plot of maſ—- 0 
ſacring, in one night, every individual belonging to p 
the French colony eſtabliſhed there. This plot they FI 
actually executed, notwithſtanding the ſeeming good 1 
_ underſtanding that ſubſiſted between them and theſe 


t 
European neighbours. Such was the r which 2 
8 | they | 
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ed 4 dee that no — had che leaſt ſuſpi Nieten of . 
dd, | their deſign until the blow was ſtruck. One French- 
rs man alone eſcaped, by favour of the darkneſs, to re- 
he. late the diſaſter af his countrymen: - The compaſſion of 
er a female Indian contributed alſo, in ſome meaſure, 0 
th his exemption from the general maſſacre. The tribe. 
l- of Natches had invited the Indians of other countries, 
es even to a conſiderable diſtance, to join in the ſame con- 
CT, ſpiracy. The day, or rather the night, was fixed, on. 
a _ which they were to make an united attack on the Frames | 
- coloniſts. It was intimated by ſending a parcel of rods, 

| more or leſs numerous according to the local diſtance 
n- of each tribe, with an injunction to abſtra&t one rod dai- 
1 ly ; the day on which the laſt fell to be taken away be- 
he ing that fixed for the execution of their plan. The 
en women were partners of the bloody ſecret. The par- 
ot [ Ccels of rods being thus diſtributed, that belonging to 
nt the tribe of Natches happened to remain in the cuſtody 
en of a female. This woman, either moved by her o. n 
ch feelings of compaſſion, or by the commiſeration expreſ- 
ly ſed by her female acquaintances, in the view of the 
es propoſed ſcene of bloodſhed, abſtracted one day three 
ay or four of the rods, and thus anticipated the term of 
ft her tribe's proceeding to the execution of the general 
'y conſpiracy. The conſequence of this was, that the 
©. Natches were the only actors in this carnage; their diſ- 
1d tant aſſociates having ſtill ſeveral rods remaining at 'the 
Sy time when the former made the attack. An opportu- 
e- nity was, thereby, given to the coloniſts, in thoſe quar- 
h. ters, to take meaſures for their defence, and for 2 
a n a more extenſive execution of the deſign. 
N- It was by conſpiracies ſimilar to this that the dings 
f- of the province of Macas, in the kingdom of Quito, 
3 deſtroyed the opulent city of Logrogno, che colony we 
* Guambapa, and its capital Sevilla del Oro; and that 
od ſo completely, that it is no longer known in what 
ſe theſe ſettlements exiſted, or where that abundance of 


ch | gold was found from which the laſt mentloned * 
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committed upon PImperial, in Chili, the colonie sof the 
Miſſions of Chuncas, thoſe of Darien,in Terra Firma, 


and many other places, which have afforded ſcenes of 
this barbarous ferocity. Theſe conſpiracies are always 


carried on in the ſame manner. The ſecret is inviola- 


bly kept, the actors aſſemble at the precife hour appoint- 


ed, and every individual is animated with the ſame 


| ſanguinary purpoſes. The males who fall into their 
hands are put to death, with 


ſhacking circum- 
ſtance that can be ſuggeſted by : a cool and determined 
Aruelty. The females are carried off and preferved, as 


| monuments of their victory, to be employed as their 


occaſions require. 
Nor can this odious cruelty and treachery, i it is ſaid, 


be juſtly aſcribed to their ſubjection to a foreign yoke, | 


ſeeing the ſame character belongs equally to all the 


_ Nriginal inhabitants of this vaſt continent, even to 
- thoſe who have preſerved their independence moſt com- 
pletely. Certain it is, continues Ulloa, that theſe peo; le, 


with the moſt limited capacities for every thing elle, 
diſplay an aſtoniſhing degree of penetration and ſubtil- 
ty, with reſpect ts every object that involves treach- 
£ry, bloodſhed, and rapine, As to theſe, they ſeem 
to have been all educated at one ſcheol; and a ſecret, 
referring to any ſuch plan, no conſideration on earth 
can extort from them. 

Their underſtandings alſo have been repreſented as 


not leſs contemptible than their manners are groſs and 


brutal. Many nations, it has been ſaid, are neither ca- 
pable of forming an arrangement for futurity, nor does 


their ſolicitude or foreſight extend fo far. They ſet no 


value upon thoſe things of which they are not in ſome 
immediate want. In the evening, ſays father Labat, 
when a: Carib is going to reſt, no conſideration will 
tempt him to ſell his hammock; but in the m 


he will part with it for the flighteſt trifle. At the 
cloſe of winter, a North — mindful of what 


he 


ö 


the addition to its name. Similar ravages have been 


en ß ß . 
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he has ſuffered from the cold, ſets himfelf with vigour 

to prepare materials for erecting a comfortable hut to 
protect him againſt the inclemency of the ſucceeding 
feaſon :; But as ſoon as the weather becomes mild, he 
abandons his work, and never thinks of it more till. 
the return of the eold compels him to reſume it. In 
Mort, to be free from labour ſeems: to be the utmoſt. 
wiſh of an. American. They will continae; whole'days, 
ſtretched: in their hammocks, or ſeated on the earth, 


without changing; their poſture,. raiſing their eyes, or 
uttering a fingle word. They eannot compute the ſue- 


ceſhon of deg nor of weeks. The different aſpects of 
the moon alone engage their attention, as a meafure of 
time. Of the year they have no other conception than- 
what is ſuggeſted to them by the alternate heat of ſum- 


mer, and by the cold of winter; nor have they the leaſt 
idea of applying to this period the obvious computation 


of the months which it contains. When it is-aſked of 
any old man, in Peru, even the moſt eivilized, what 


age he is of? the only anſwer he canigive is the num- 


ber of caciques he has ſeen. It often happens, too, that 
they only recolle& the moſt diſtant of theſe princes, in 
whoſe time certain circumftances had happened peculi- 
arly memorable, while of thoſe who lived in a more 


recent period they have loft all remembrance. 


The ſame groſs ſtupidity is' alleged to be obſervable 
in thoſe Indians who have retained their original liber- 
ty. They are never known to fix the dates of any 
events in their minds, or to trace the ſucceſſion of cir- 
cumſtances that have ariſen from ſuch events. Their 
imagination takes in only the preſent, and in that only 


what intimately concerns themſelves. Nor can diſ- 


cipline or inſtruction overcome this natural defect of 1 
apprehenſion. In fact, the ſubjected Indians in Peru, 
who have a continual intercourſe with che Spaniards, 
who are furniſhed with curates perpetually occupied in 
giving them leſſons of religion and morality, and 


vrho mix with all ranks of the civilized ſociety. _— | 


duct of their ſubjects. 


over reach thoſe with whom they deal. 


L 
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ed among them, are almoſt as ſtupid and barbar- 
ous as their countrymen who have had no ſach advanta- 
ges. The Peruvians, while they lived under the govern- 
ment of their Incas, preſerved the records of certain 
remarkable events. They had alſo a kind of regular 
government deſcribed by the hiſtorians of the conqueſt 
of Peru. This government originated entirely from 
the attention and abilities of their princes,' and from 
the regulations. enacted by them for direCting the con- 
This ancient degree of civili- 
zation among them gives | oma to preſume that their 
legiſlatures ſprung from ſome race more enlightened 
than the other tribes. of Indians ; a race of which no 
individual ſeems to remain in the preſent times. 


Vanity and conceit are ſaid to be blended with their 


ignorance, and treachery. Notwirhſtanding all they 


ſuffer from Europeans, they ſtill, it is ſaid, conſider 


themſelves as a race of men far ſuperior to their con- 
querors. This proud belief, ariſing from their pervert- 
ed ideas of excellence, is nie over the whole known 
continent of America. They do not think it poſſible 
that any people can be ſo intelligent as themſelves. 
When they are detected in any of their plots, it is their 
common obſcrvation, that the Spaniards, or Virachocas, 
want to be as knowing as they are. Thoſe of Lov;- 

ſiana and the countries adjacent, are equally vain of 
their ſuperior underſtanding ; z confounding that quality 
with the cunning which they themſelves conſtantly 
practiſe. The whole object of their tranſactions is to 
Let though 
faithleſs themfelves, they never forgive the breach of 
promiſe on the part of others. While the Europeans 
Jeek their amity by preſents, they give themſelves no 
concern to ſecure a reciprocal friendſhip. Hence, pro- 


bably, ariſes their idea, that they muſt be a ſuperior _ 


race of men, in ability and intelligence, to thoſe Who 
are at ſuch pains to court their alliance, and avert their 


enmity. 
„ Their 


* 
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Their natural eloquence has alſo been decried. The 
free tribes of avages who enter into conventions with 
4 the Europeans, it is obſerved, are accuſtomed to make - 
N long, pompous, and, according to their own notions, 
- ſublime harangues, but without any method, or connec- 
== tion. The whole is a collection of disjointed meta- 
Xl 
L 


phors and compariſons. - The light, heat, and courſe 

of the ſun, form the principal topic of their diſcourſe ; 

and theſe unintelligible reaſonings are always accom- 

n panied with violent and ridiculous geſtures. Number- 
Nöĩ/ꝛ lefs repetitions prolong the oration, which, if not in- 

1 terrupted, would laſt whole days: At the fe time, 

> they meditate very accurately, beforehand, in order to 

avoid mentioning any thing but what they are deſirous 


"= to obtain. This pompous faculty of making ſpeeches 
y is alſo one of the grounds on which they conceive 
r themſelves to be ſuperior to the nations of Europe; 
- they imagine that it is their eloquence that procures 
"= them the favours they aſk. The ſubjected Indians 
n converſe preciſely in the ſame ſtyle. Prolix and tedi- 
O | ous, they never” know when to {top ; ſo that, except- 
"=— ing by the difference in language, it would be impol- 
r fible in this reſpect, to diſtinguiſh a civilized Peruvian 


from an inhabitant of the Wer ſayage diſtricts to the 
5 erch wand. 2 
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All tbe 8 in the foregoing. Chapter partial, and not 


free from miſrepreſentation—Buffon and M. de Pauw's 


| Deſcriptions refuted Errors as to their Want of 


Beard. Form and Aſpe—Conflitution and Corporal 
Abilities Labour and Induftry—M, ental Qualities.— 
M. de Pauww's 0 of their Cowardice refuted— In- 


| ances of Courage, Fortitude and Eloquence—Repreſent- 


_ ations of COLUMBU S Concluſions concerning their Ca- 
pacities—Ingenuity.—T okens of Science. * * 
their IH. orality. | 


UT ſuch partial and detatched views, as the above, 
were they even free from miſrepreſentation, are 
not the juft ground upon which to form an eſtimate of 
the character of the aboriginal inhabitants of the New 
 Werid. Their qualities, good and bad, (for they cer- 
tainly poſſeſs both) their way of life, the ſtate of ſoci- 
ety among them, with all the circumſtances of their 
condition, ought to be conſidered in connexiony and 
in regard to their mutual influence. Such a view has 
been given in the preceding part of this Book : From 
which, it is hoped, their real character may be eaſily 
| ed. 


Many of the diſagreeable traits exhibited in the a- 


necdotes juſt quoted, are, indeed, extracted from Don 
Ulloa; an author of credit and reputation; but a Span- 
iard, and evidently biaſſed, in ſome degree, by a de- 
tire to palliate the enormities of his countrymen in that 
quarter of the globe. And, with regard to the worſt 
and leaſt equivocal parts of the American character, 


cruelty and revenge; it may be fairly queſtiened, wheth- 
er the inſtances of theſe, either in reſpect of their 


cauſe or their atrocity, be at all comparable to thoſe 
exlubited in European hiſtory, and ſlaining the an- 

nals of C hy, ſtendom ;—to thoſe, for inſtance, of the 
| Spaniards 
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blood, were perpetrated by the Dutch at Amboyna; to 
the dragoonings of the French; to their religious maſſa- 


Buffon and de Pauw, of the natives 70 this whole con- 
tinent, in which the moſt mortifyi 


ſerted to be conſpicuous. Againſt theſe philoſophers, or 


tion, and who, though himſelf a ſubject of Spain, ap- 


Indians as they are amongſt the Spaniards. It is be- 


mes, are at leaſt: as tall as the talleſt Europeans; and 
that, in all the vaſt extent of the New World, no race 


or AMERICA — 


Spaniards themſelves, at their firſt diſcovery df Ame. 
ica; to thoſe indicated by the engines found on board 
their mighty Armada, in 1588; to thoſe which, in cold 


eres: Or, even to the tender mercies of the Inquiſition ! 
Still harſher, however, are the deſcriptions given by 


degeneracy of the 
human race, as well as of all the's inferior animals, is aſ- 
rather theoriſts, however, the Americans have found 
an able advocate in the Abbe Clavigero; an hiſtorian, 
who, not only from his being a native of America, but 
alſo from his ſituation, and long reſidence in Mexico, 
has been enabled to obtain the beſt means of informa- 


pears ſuperior to prejudice, and diſdains! in his. Aang 
tion the gloſſes of policy. _ 

Concerning the ſtature of the Americans, M. de 
Pauw ſays, that although, in general, it is not equal to 
the ſtature of the Caſtilians, there is but little differ- 
ence between them. But the Abbe Clavigero evinces, 
that the Indians who inhabit thoſe countries lying be- 
tween 9 and 40 degrees of north latitude, which are 
the limits of the diſcoveries of the Spaniards, are more 
than five Pariſian feet in: height, and that thoſe who do 
not reach that ſtature are as few in number amongſt the 


ſides certain, that many of the American nations, ſuch 
as the Apaches, the Hiaqueſe, the Pimeſe, and Cochi- 


of people has been found, except the Eſquimaux, in the 
north, and weſt, and the Vacana-cunnees, and Peſſe- 
rais, &c. in the ſouth, ſo diminutive in ſtature as te 
1 che Samjedr and T Tan in thai "elec of 

| e 
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the Old Continent. In this reſpect, therefore, the i in⸗ 
habitants of the two Continents are upon an equality. 
Of the ſhape and character of the Mexican Indians, 
the Abbẽ gives a moſt advantageous deſcription; which 
he aſſerts, no one who reads it, in America, will contra- 
dict, unleſs he views them with the eye of a prejudiced 
mind. It is true, that Ulloa ſays, in ſpeaking of the 
Andians of Quito, he had obſerved that «-imperfeCt 
people abounded among them; that they were either 
irregularly diminutive, or monſtrous in ſome other re- 
reſpect; that they became either inſenſible, dumb, or 
blind; or wanted ſome limb of their bod Having, 
therefore, made ſome inquiry reſpecting is ſingularity * 
of the Quitans, the Abbe: found, that ſuch defects 
were neither cauſed by what he calls bad humours, nor 
by the climate, but by the miſtaken and blind human 
ity of their parents, who, in order to free their chil- 
dren from the-hardſhips and toils to which the healthy 
Indians are ſubjected by the Spaniards, fix ſome de- 


formity or weakneſs upon them, that they may become 


- uſeleſs; a circumſtance of mifery which does not hap- 
pen in other countries of America, nor in thoſe places 
of the ſame kingdom of Quito, where the Indians are 
under no ſuch oppreſſion. M. de Pauw, and, in agree- 
ment with him, Pr. 


ica; becauſe, like the ancient Lacedemonians, they 
put to death thoſe children which are born hunch 
backed, blind, or defective in any limb; but that in 
thoſe countries where they are formed into ſocieties, 


and where the vigilance of their rulers prevents the 


murder of ſuch infants, the number of their deformed 


individuals is greater than it is in any country of Eu- 


rope. This would make an exceedingly good ſolution | 


of the difficulty-if it were true: But if, poſſibly, there 
has been'in America a tribe of ſavages "who have imi- - 
tated the barbarous example of the celebrated Lacede- 


monians, it is certain that thoſe authors have no grounds 
2 | * 


Robertſon, ſays, that no deform- - 
ed perſons are to be found among the ſavages of Amer- 


r 
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to impute fuck inhumanity to the reſt of dae Americans: I 


and it has not been the practice, at leaſt with the far 


greater part of thoſe nations, as may be demonſtrated 
from the atteſtations of authors who are > the beſt ac- 


quainted with their cuſtoms. 

No argument againſt the New World can be drawn 
from the colour of the. Americans ; for their colour is 
leſs diſtant from the white of the Europeans than it is 
from the black of the Africans, and-a great part of the 
Afiatics. The hair of the Mexicans, and of the great- 


er part of the Indians, is, as we have already ſaid, coarſe 
and thick; on their faces they appear to have little, and 


in general none on their arms and legs: But it is an er- 


ror to ſay, as M. de Pauw does, that they are entirely 
deſtitute of hair in all the other parts of their body. 


This is one of the many paſſages in the Philoſophical 
Reſearcher, at which the Mexicans, and all the other 
nations, muſt ſmile, to find an European philoſopher ſo 


eager to diveſt them of the dreſs they had from nature. 


Don Ulloa, indeed, in the deſcription | which he gives 


of,the Indians of Quito, ſays, that hair neither grows 


upon the men nor ur on the women when they arrive at 


puberty, as it does on the reſt of mankind; but what- 


ever ſingularity may attend the nn or occaſion this 


circumſtance, there is no doubt that among the Amer- 
2cans in general, the period of puberty is accompanied 


with the ſame ſymptoms as it is among other nations of 
the world. In fact, with the North Americans, it is 
diſgraceful to be hairy on the body. They ſay, it likens 
them to hogs. They, therefore, pluck the hair as fait 


as it appears. But the traders who marry their wo- 
men, and prevail on them to difcontinue this prac- 


tice, ſay, that nature is the fame with them as with 
the whites.. As to the beards of the men, had Bu 


fon, or de Pauw, known the pains and trouble it coſts 


them to pluck aut by the roots the hair that grows on 
their faces, they would have ſeen that nature had not 


been deficient 1 in that * Every nation has its 


cuſtoms. 
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cuſtoms. I have ſeen an Indian beau, with a look» 
ing glaſs in his hand (ſays Mr. Jefferſon) examining his 
face, for hours together, and plucking out, by the roots, 


every hair he could diſcover, with a kind of tweezer 


made of a piece of fine brafs wire, that had been 
twiſted round a ſtick, and which he uſed with great 
dexterity.” a KS. 


The very aſpect of an Angolan, a Mandingan, er 


Congan, would have ſhocked M. de Pauw, and made 


him recal the cenſure which he paſſes on the colour, 
the make, and the hair of the Americans. What can be 


imagined more contrary to the idea we have of beauty, 


and the perfection of the human frame, than a man, 


whoſe ſkin is black as ink, whoſe head and face are 


covered with black wool, inſtead of hair, whoſe eyes 
are yellow and. bloody, whoſe lips are thick and black- 
iſh, and whoſe noſe is flat? Such are the inhabitants of 
a very large portion of Africa, and of many iſlands of 
Aſia. What men can be more imperfect than thoſe 
who meaſure ne more than four feet in ſtature, whoſe 


faces are Iong and flat, the noſe - compreſſed, the iris 


yellowiſh black, the eyelids tyrned back towards the 
temples, the cheeks extraordinarily elevated, their 
_ mouths monſtrouſly large, their lips thick and promi- 
nent, and the lower part of their viſages extremely 
narrow ? Such, according to Count de Buffen, are the 
Laplanders, the Zemblans, the Borandines, the Samo- 
jeds, and the Tartars, in the Eaft. What objects more 
deformed than men whoſe faces are too long and wrink- 
led even in their youth, their noſes thick and com- 


preſſed, their eyes ſmall and ſunk, their cheeks very” 


much raiſed, the upper jaw low, their teeth long and 
diſunited, eyebrows ſo thick that they ſhade their eyes, 
the eyelids thick, ſome briſtles on their faces inſtead of 
beard, large thighs and ſmall legs? Such is the picture 
Count de Buffon gives of the Tartars; that is, of thoſe - 


people who, as he ſays, inhabit a tract of land in Afia, 
k200. leagues long and upwards, and more than 750 


broad. 
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proad. „ Aniidnight theſe, the Calmucks are the moſt re- 


markable for their deformity; which is ſo great, that, 


according to Tavernier, they are the moſt brutal men 
of all the univerſe. Their faces are ſo broad that there 


is a ſpace of five, or ſix, inches between their eyes, 
as Count de Buffon himſelf affirms. In Caticut, in 
Ceylon, and in other countries of India, there is, fay 


Pyrard, and other writers, on thoſe regions a race of 


men who have one, or both, of their legs as thick as 
the body of a man; and that this ee, among 
them is almoſt hereditary. | 

If we. were, in like manner, to go through the na- 
tions of Aſia and Africa, we ſhould hardly find any exten- 
five country where the colour of men- is not darker, 
where there are not ſtronger irregularities obſerved, 
and groſſer defects to be found in them, than even the 
penetrating eye of de Pauw could diſcover in the Amer- 
icans. The colour of the latter is a good deal clearer 


than that of almoſt all the Africans and the inhabitants 


of ſouth Aſia. Even their alleged ſcantineſs of beard is 
common to the inhabitants of the Philippine Iflands, 


and of all the Indian Archipelago, to the famous Chi- 


neſe, Japaneſe, Tartars, and many other nations of 
the Old Continent, The imperfections of the Ameri- 


_ cans, however great they may be-repreſented to be, are, 


certainly, not comparable with the defects of that im- 
menſe people, whoſe character we have ſketched, and 
others whom we omit. 

M. de Pauw repreſents the Americans to be a fee- 
ble and diſeaſed ſet of nations; and, in order to demon- 


ſtrate the weakneſs and diſorder of their phyſical con- 


ſtitution, adduces ſeveral proofs equally ridiculous and 
ill founded, and which it will not be expected we ſhould . 
enumerate. He alleges, among other particulars, that 
they were overcome in wreſtling by all the Europeans, 
and that they funk under a moderate burden; that by 
a computation made, 200,000 Americans were found 


to have 3 in one you from NY of W 
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With reſpect to the firſt point, the Abbe Clavigero ob- 


| ſerves, it would be neceſſary that the experiment of 


wreſtling was made between many individuals of each 
continent, and that the victory ſhould be atteſted by the 


Americans, as well as by the Europeans. It is not, 


however, meant to inſiſt, that the Americans are ſtrong- 
er than the Europeans. They may be leſs ſtrong, with- 
out the human ſpecies having degenerated in them. The 
Swiſs are ſtronger than the Italians; and ſtill we do not 
believe the Italians are degenerated, nor do we tax the cli- 
mate of Italy. The inſtance of 200,000 Americans hav- 
ing died, in one year, under the weight of baggage, were 
it true, would not convince us ſo much of the weakneſs 
of the Americans, as of the inhumanity of the Euro- 
peans. In the fame manner that theſe 200,000 Amer- 


icans periſhed, 200, ooo Pruſſians would alſo have per- 


iſhed, had they been obliged to make a journey of 
between 300 and 400 miles, with 100 pounds of bur- 
den upon their backs; if they had collars of iron about 
their necks, and were obliged to carry that load over 
rocks and mountains; if thoſe who became exhauſted 
with fatigue, or wounded in their feet, ſo as to impede 


their progreſs, had their heads cut off that they-might 


not retard the pace of the reſt ; and if they were not 
allowed but a ſmall morſel of bread to enable them to 
ſupport ſo ſevere a toil. Las Caſas, from whom M. de 


Pauw got the account of the 200,000 Americans, whio | 
died under the fatigue of carrying baggage, relates, 
alſo, all the above mentioned circumſtances. If that 


author, therefore, is to be credited in the laſt, he is alſo 
to be credited in the firſt. © Büt, a philoſopher WhO 
vaunts the phyſical and moral qualities pf Europeans, 

cover thoſe of the Americans, would have done better, 
we think, to have ſuppreſſed facts ſo opprobrious to the 
5 Europeans themſelves. 


N othing, 1 in fact, demonſtrates ſo clearly the WV IN 


neſs of« the are as thoſe various, and laſting, fa- 
1 in which they are continually. engaged. M. de 


auw 


” , ; 
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Pauw ſays, chat when the new world was wen 
nothing was to be ſeen but thick woods; that, at pre- 
ſent, there are ſome lands cultivated, not by the Amer- 
icans, however, but by the Africans, and Europeans; 
and that the ſoil in cultivation is to the ſoil which is 
uncultivated as 2000 to 2, ooo, ooo. Theſe three aſſer- 
tions the Abbe Clavigero demonſtrates to be preciſely - 
ſo many errors. Since the conqueſt, the Americans 
alone. have been the people who have ſupported all the 
fatigues of agriculture in all the vaſt countries of the 
continent of South America, and in the greater part of 
thoſe of North America ſubject to the crown of Spain. 
No European is ever to be ſeen employed in the labours 
of the field. The Moors who, in compariſon of the 
Amexicans, are very few in number in the kingdom of 
New Spain, are charged with the culture of the ſugar 
cane, and tobaceb, and the making of ſugar; but 

ſoil, deſtined for the cultiyation of thoſe plants is — 
with, reſpect to all the cultivated land of that country, 
in the proportion of one to two thouſand. The Amer- 
icans are the people who labour on the ſoil. They 
are the. tillers, the ſower!3, the weeders, and the reap- 
ers.of the wheat, of the naaize, of the rice, of the beans, 
anch other kinds & grain or pulſe, of the cocoa, of the 
vanilla, of the cotton; of t he indigo, and all other plants 
uſeful to the ſuſtenance, the clothing, and commerce. 


of thoſe provinces z, and without them ſo little can be 


done, that in the year 17652, the harveſt of wheat was 


abandoned, in many places, on account of a ſiekneſs 


which Prevailedy and prevei ited the Indians from reaping 
it. But this is not all; t ae Americans are they who- 
cut and port all chenec eſſary timber from the woods; 
who cut, trau bert and wor k the ſtones; whomake lime, 
plaſter, and ties; who co. iſtruct all the buildings of . 
8 0 kingdom, except. a few. places where none of them 

nhahbis ; who open. and reps ir all the roads, who make 
the ,$89216,,and y1l luices, and clean the cities. They 
War, im an mines of gold, of ſilxer, of copper, &c. 
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they are the ſhepherds, herdſmen, weavers, potters, 
baſket makers, bakers, couriers, day labourers, &c. 
In a word, thgy are the perſons who bear all the bur- 
den of public ne Theſe, ſays our juſtly indignant 
author, are the employments ot the weak, daſtardly, 
and uſeleſs Americans; while thevigorous M. de Pauw, 
and other indefatigable Europeans, a are occupied in writ- 
ing invectives againſt them. 

Theſe labours, in which the Indians are comanutty 
employed, certainly, atteſt their healthineſsandftrength;z 
for if they are able to undergo ſuch fatigues, they can- 


not be diſeaſed, nor have an "exhauſted ſtream of blood 


in their veins, as M. de Pauw infinuates. In order to 
make it believed that their conſtitutions are vitiated, 
he copies whatever he finds written by hiſtorians of A 
merica, whether true or falſe, reſpecting the diſeaſes 
which reign in ſome particular Pountries of that great 


continent. It is not to be deni ed, that in ſome coun- 


tries in the wide compaſs of America, men are expoſed, 


more than elſewhere, to the diff empers which are ocea- 
ſioned by the intemperature oſ the air, or the perni- 


oious quality of the aliments; {but it is certain, aecord- 


ing to the aſſertion of many 1eſpeQable authors ac- 
quainted with the New Wort dd, tha” the American 
countries are, for the moſt pairt, healthy; and if the 


Americans were diſpoſed to ref taliate en M. de Pauw, 


and other European authors, w ho write as he does, they 


would have abundant ſubject ( of materials to throw dif. 
credit on the chme of the 0 Continent, and the con- 


ſtitution of its inhabitants in the: re e 


which prevail there. NY ES bf 
' Laſtly, the ſuppoſed feeble neſs and unſound bodily 


habit of the Americans do 116t 'correſpand with the 
length of their lives. Amom » thoſe Americans whoſe 
great fatigues and exceſſive. | Oils do not anticipate their 

death, there are not a few who reach the age of Bo, 
99, and 100, or more, yea! 8, as formerly mentioned 
* what is more, without there being oblerved in'theny 


that 
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that decay which time commonly oricdagers in the hair, 

in the teeth, in the ſkin, and in the muſcles of the hu- 
man body. This phenomenon, fo much admired by 
the Spaniards, who reſide in Mexico, cannot be aſerib- 


ed to any other cauſe than the vigour of their conſtitu- 


tions, the temperance of their diet, and the falubrity of 
their ciime. Hiſtorians,. and other perſons who have 


ſojourned there for many years, report the ſame mg | 


of other countries of the New World. 
As to the mental qualities of the Americans, M. de 


Pau has not been able to difcover any other characters 


than 2 memory fo feeble, that to day they do not re- 
member what they did yeſterday ; a capacity fo blunt, 
that they are incapable of thinking or putting their 
ideas in order; a diſpoſition fo cold, that they feel no 
excitement of love; ; a daſtardly ſpirit, and a genius that 
is torpid, and indolent. Many other Europeans, in- 
deed, and what is ſtill more wonderful, many of thoſe 
children or deſcendants of Europeans who are born in 
America, think as M. de Pauw does; ſome from igno- 
rance, ſome from want of reflection, and others from 
hereditary prejudice and prepoſſeſſion. But all this, and 


much more, would not be ſufficient to invalidate the teſ- 


timonies of other Europeans whoſe authority has a 


great deal more weight, both becauſe they were men 


of great judgment, learning, and knowledge, .of theſe 
countries, and becauſe they give their teſtimony in fa- 
vour of ſtrangers, againſt their own countrymen. In 
particular, Acoſta, whoſe Natural and Moral Hiſtery 


even de Pauw commends, as an excellent work, employs 


the whole fixth book in demonſtrating the good ſenſe of 
the Americans, by an explanation of their ancient gov- 


ernment, their laws, their hiſtories in paintings and 
knots, calendars, &c. M. de Pauw thinics the, Ameri- 


cans are beſtial; Acofta, on the other hand, reputes 
thofe perſons weak and prefumptuous who think them 
ſo. M. de Pauw ſays, that the moſt acute Americans 


_ were inferior in ry and ſagacity to the rudeſt na- 


tions 
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tions of the Old Continent : Acoſta extols the civit 
ernment of the Mexicans above many republics of 
Europe. M. de Pauw finds, in the moral and political 
conduct of the Americans, nothing but barbarity, ex- 
travagance, and brutrlity; - and Acoſta finds there, laws 
which are admirable and worthy Gheing preſerved for- 
ever. 

M. de Pauw denies them courage, and alleges the 
conqueſt of Mexico as a proof of their cowardice. 


« Cortes (ſays he) conquered the empire of Mexico 


with 450 vagabonds, and 15 horſes, badly armed; his. 
miſerable artillery conſiſted of fix falconets, which N 
not at the preſent day be eapable of exciting the fears 
of a fortreſs defended by invalids. During his abſence, 
the capital was held in awe by the half of his troops. 
What men ! what events It is confirmed by the de- 
poſitions of all hiſtorians, that the Spaniards entered, the 
firſt time, into Mexico without making. one ſingle diſ- 
charge of their artillery. If the title of hero is appli- 
cable to him who has the diſgrace to occaſion the death 
of a great number of rational animals, Ferdinand Cor- - 
tes might pretend to it; otherwiſe I do not fee what 
true glory he has acquired by the overthrow of a tot- 
tering monarchy, which might have been deſtroyed, i 
the ſame manner, by any other aſſaſſin of our continent.“ 
Theſe paſſages indicate either M. de Pauw's ignorance. 
of the hiſtory of the conqueſt of Mexico, or a.wilful 
ſuppreſhon of what would openly contradict his ſyſtem; - 
fince all who have read that hiſtory know well, that 


the conqueſt of Mexico was not made with. 450. men, 


but with more than 290,000. Cortes himfelf, to whom 
it was of more importance than.to M. de Pauw to make + 
bis bravery conſpicuous, and his conqueſt appear. glo- 
rious, confeſſes the exceſſive number of the allies who 
were under his command, at the ſiege of the capital, 
and combated with more fury againſt the Mexicans than 
the Spaniards themſelves. According. to the account 
which Love gave to the emperor Charles V. the . 
QT + 


Wü 
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of Mexico began with 87 horſes, 948 Spaniſh infantry, | 
1 armed with guns, croſs bows, ſwords, and lances, and 
upwards of 75, O00 allies, of Tlaſcala, Huexotzinco, 


0 Cholula, and Chalco, equipped with various forts of 
£ arms; with three large pieces of cannon of iron, 1 
1 mall of copper, and 13 brigantines. In the courſe of 
| the ſiege were aſſembled the numerous nations of the 
* Otomies, the Cohuixcas, and Matlazincas, and the 
2 troops of the populous cities of the lakes; ſo that the 
5 army of the beſiegers not only exceeded 200, ooo, but 
18 amounted to 400,000, according to the letter from 


Id Cortes; and beſides theſe, 3000 boats and canoes came 
ts their aſſiſtance. Did it betray cowardice to have 


15 ſuſtained, for full 75 days, the fiege of an open city, 
. engaging daily, with an army ſo large, and in part 
"M provided with arms ſo ſuperior, and at the ſame time 
he. having to withſtand the ravages of famine ? Can they 
— merit the charge of cowardice, who, after having loſt - 
. ſeven of the eight parts of their city, and about 50, 0 
th citizens, part cut off by the ſword, part by famine and 
"i ſickneſs, continued to defend themſelves until they 
" —_ R affaulted in the laſt hold which was left 
W them?- | 

ah : The following inſtances of courage, fortitude. and 
I. _ eloquence, will ſhow. how unjuſtly their character has 
ce. ; been defamed. The Mexicans, fearing that che city 
ful would be taken, and perceiving that there muſt ſoon be 

3 : a total want of proviſions, turned their attention to the _ 
1at- preſervation of their emperour, Gautimoſin. He con- 
Ny, ſented to attempt his eſcape, with a view of maintaining 
ee the war in the northern part of his dominions. To fa- 
ke cilitate his retreat, a party of his foldiers generouſly de- 
lo- voted themſelves to death, by diverting the attention of 
ho the beſiegers: But the canoe, in which this generous + 
al, and unfortunate monarch had embarked, was taken on 
lan the lake by: a brigantine An officer of the Spaniſh - - 
int revenue ſuſpecting that he had treaſures. concealed, 
ge ordered him to be extended upon red hot coals, to extort a 


5 F. 1 | confeſſion. - 
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confeſhon. One of his oſhcers, who underwent the ſame. 
torture, complaining to him of his ſufferings, the empe- 
rour ſaid, « Am I on a bed of roſes ?” An expreſſion 
equal to any of thoſe which hiſtory has recorded, as 
worthy the admiration of mankind.” 

According to M. de Pauw, „The Americans at firſt 
were not believed to be men, but rather ſatyrs, or 
large apes, which might be murdered, without re- 
morſe, or repwoach. _ | 

But, if, at firſt, _ Americans were eſteemed fins, 
nobody can better prove it than Chriſtopher Columbus, 
their diſcoverer. Let us hear, therefore, how that ce- 
lebrated admiral ſpeaks, in his account to Ferdinand. 
and Iſabella, of the firſt ſatyrs he ſaw in the iſland of 
Haiti, or Hiſpaniola. e ſwear,” he ſays, &« to your 
majeſties, that there is not a better people in the world 
than theſe, more affectionate, affable, or mild. They: 
love their neighbours as themſelves ; their language is 
the ſweeteſt, the ſofteſt, and the moſt cheerful; for 
they always ſpeak ſmiling ; ; and although they go nak- 

ed, let your majeſties believe me, their. cuſtoms are 
very becoming; and their king, who is ſerved with 


great majeſty, has ſuch engaging manners, that it gives. 


great pleaſure to ſee him, and alio to conſider the great 
retentive faculty of that people, and their deſire of. 
knowledge, which incites them to aſk. the cauſes and 
the effects of things.” | 

« We have had intimate commerce with the Amer- 
icans (continues the Abbe) have lived, for ſome years, 
in a ſeminary deſtined for their inſtruction; faw the 
erection and progreſs of the royal college of Guada-, 


loupe founded, in Mexico, by a Mexican Jeſuit, for the 
education of Ind: an children; had, afterwards, ſome In- 
dians among our pupils; had particular knowledge of. 
many American rectors, many nobles, and numerous 
artiſts; attentively, obſerved their character, their gen- 
jus, their diſpoſition, and manner of thinking; ; and. 
have examined, befides, with the utmoſt diligence, their 


ancient hiſtory, their religion, their government, their 


laws, 
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laws, and their cuſtems. - Aſter ſuch long experience 


and ſtudy of them, from Which. we imagine ourſelves 
enabled to decide, without danger of erring, we declare, 
to M. de Pauw, and to all Europe, that the mental qual- 
ities of the Americans are not in the . leaſt; inferior to 


thoſe of the Europeans 3. that they are capable of all, 


even the moſt abſtract, ſciences; and that if equal care: 
were taken of their education, if they were brought up! 


from childhood in ſeminaries, under good maſters, were. 
protected aud fumulated, by te ee Mould lenge: 
among the Americans, pluloſophers, mathematicians, 


and divines, who would rival the firſt in Europe.? 


But, although we ſhould ſuppoſe, tliat, in the torrid. 


elimates af the, New World, as well as in thoſe of the 
Old, eſpecially under the additional depreflion; of ſla- 
very, there was an inferierityj o 8 | 


1 


higher rudiments of human excellence: and ingenuity: 
than have, perhaps, ever been, know among tribes in 


a ſimilar ſtate of ſocisty, in any, part of the world. 


M. de Pauw affirms, that the Amenicans were unac- 


* 


quainted with the uſe of ae ens the follow. 


ing well known paſfage from Monteſquieu : « Imagine. 
to, yourſelf that, by, lome. accident, you, are placed in 
am unknown country. rn Rd ene Wietha amt, 
doubt that you are arrived; among à poll 


But, if by money we are to under and a piece: of metal, 


with the ſtamp of the pringe, o gf the public, the want 
of it in a nation is no token of barbarity. The Athe- 
nians employed oxen for money, as the Romans did. 
ſheep. The Romans had no coined money till the time 
of Servius " ullius, nor had the Perſigns until, the rei gn 
of Darius Hyſtapſes. But, if by money is underſtood a, 
ſign repreſenting tlie value of merchandize, the Mex-1 
icans, and other:nations of Anahuac, employed money 
in their commerce. The cacao, of which they made 
conſtant uſe in the market to purchaſe whatever they 
wanted, was employed ſor this purpoſe, as falt is in, 


Abyſſinia. 


{the mental powers; 
3 4 Ans 3 72 th *# £2979 £2 7 3808 ae 
the Chileſe, and the North Americans, have diſcovered. 


ſhed people.“ 
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Ft has been affirmed, that ſtone bridges were unknown | 


m America, when it was firſt diſcovered ; and. that the 
natives did not know how to form arches. But, thefe 
aflertions are erroneous. The remains of the indent 
palaces of Tezcuco, and, ſtill more, their vapour baths, 


thow the ancient uſe of arches and of vaults among the 


Mexicans. But the 1 ignorance of this art would have 
been no proof of barbarity. Neither the Egyptians 
nor Babylonians underſtood the conſtruction of arches. 

M. de Pauw affirms, that the palace of Montezuma 


Was nothing elſe than a But. But, it is certain, from 


the affirmation of all the hiſtorians of Mexieo, that the 
army under Cortes, conſiſting of 6,400 men, were all 
lodged in the palace; and there remained ſtill ſuffcient 
room for Montezuma and his attendants. 

The advances which the Mexicans had made in the 
noble ſcience of aſtronomy, 1 is, perhaps, the moſt furpriſ- 


ing proof of their attention and ſagacity; for it appears 


from Abbe Clavigero's Hiſtory, that they not only 


counted 365 days' to the year, but alſo knew of the ex- 
cefs of about ſix hours in the ſolar over the civil year, 


and remedied the difference, by means of . 


days. 


2 Mexican to his fon may ſerve as a fpecimen. * My 


ſon, who art come into the light from the womb of thy 


other like à chicken from the egg, and, like it, art 


preparifg to fly through the world, we. know. not how 
long Heaven will grant to us the enjoyment of that 


Of American morality, the following exhortiricn of 


* 


precious gem which we poſſeſs in thee; but how-- 


ever ſhort. the period, endeavour to hve exactly, pray- 
ing God continually to aſſiſt thee. He created thee: 
thou art his property. He is thy father, and loves thee - 
ſtill more than I do: Repoſe in him thy thoughts, and 
day and night direct thy fighs to him. Reverence and 
falute thy elders, and hold no one in contempt, To the 
poor and diſtrefled be not dumb, but rather uſe words 


of comfort. Honour all perſons, particularly thy pa- 


rents, 


1 
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rents, to whom thou oweſt obedience, reſpect, and ſer- 


vice. Guard againſt imitating the example of thoſe 


wicked ſons, who, like brutes that are deprived of rea- 


ſon, neither reverence their parents, liſten to their in- 


ſtruction, nor ſubmit to tlieir correction; becauſe ho- 


ever ſollowis their ſteps will Have on unhappy end; will 
die in a deſperate or luden manner, or will: be killed, 


and devoured, by wild beaſts. , Io , Godin 
Mock not, my ſon, the Shock or othe niperfect. 
Scorn not him whom you ſee fall inte dome follyjjor 
tranſgreſſion, nor make him reproaches but reſtrain 
thyſelf, and beware leſt thou fall into the ſame error 
vhich offends thee in another; Gonot where thou art 


not called, nor interfere in that whith' doesinoticontern 
_ thee: eesti to manifeſt thy; 


od" breeding; in al 
thy words and actions. In deb n; do? 'not- lay. 
thy hands upon another, nor fpeak too much vor inter- 
rupt or diſturb another's diſcourſe. When any one 


difcourſes Witli thee, hear him attentively, and hald 


thyſelf in an eaſy attitude, neither playing with thy 
feet, nor putting thy mantle to thy mouth, nor ſpitting 
too often, nor looking about 225 here andxlicre;\ nen 
riſing up frequently if thou art fitting; for ſuchꝭ actions 
are indications of levity and low breeding. The father 


proceeds to mention ſcveral particular vices which are 


to be avoided, and condludes Steal not; nor igive 
thyſelf to gaming 3 otherwiſe thou wilt be 4 diſgrace 
to thy parents, vont thou oughteſt rather to Honour for 
the education they havt given thee: If thou wilt be: 


virtuous, thy example williput'the wicked to ſhame. No. 


more my ſon; endugh hath been ſaid in diſtharge of the 


duties of a father. Wich theſe counſels I wiſh t for-! 


tify thy mind. Refuſe them not, nor act in contra- 
diction to them L er on n them oy _ and all chy 515 7 
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27. Buflnt s ne « poncerning he EIN of the 5 q 
. » habitants of the New World, refuted by Mr. Jefferſen a 
air feeming Coldnefs ta the Sex Ae. fon My 2 
rey have few Children Aheir Senfibility, &c.— Their * 

. Courage—Story of Logan Sperimen of Indian Elo 10 
guence. Other A Nei aha 8 and C Foul wy 
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gero, our countryman Mr. Jefferſon deſerves par- 
attention. ' This gentleman, in his Neter on 1 | 
State.of Virginia, Sec. has taken occaſion to combat of 
the opinions of Buffon :; and ſeems, in many inſtances, au 
| 3 fully refuted chem, both by a and by g. 
acts. 
Of mne inhabitants of America, the French ahiloſophics 2 
gives the following deſcription : « Though the Ameri- firſ 
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can ſavage be nearly of the ſame ſtature with men in ny 
poliſhed ſacieties ; yet this is not a ſufficient exception wh 
to the general contraction of animated Nature through- and 
out. the whole continent. In the favage, the organs of foci 
generation are ſmall and feeble. He has no hair, ro | bee! 
| beard, no ardour for the female. Though nimbler * 
than the European, becauſe more accuſtomed to run- 1 


ning, his ſtrength is not ſo great. His ſenſations are lefs 
acute; and yet he is more timid arid cowardly. He has Jeff. 


RO vivacity, no activity of mind. Tbe activity of his 958 
body i is not ſo much an exerciſe or ſpontaneous mo- 2 
tion, as a neceſſary action produced by want. Deſtroy any 
his appetite for victuals and drink, and you will, at onee, non 
annihilate the active principle of all kis movements: eral 
he remains in ſtupid repoſe, on his limbs, or couch, for are ff 
whole days. It is eiſy to diſcover the cauſe of the x 


| ſcattered life of ſavages, and of their eſtrangement 2 
from lociety. _ have been refuſed the "moſt pre- NF... 
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cious ſpark of Nature s fire: They have no ardour for 
women, and of courſe, no love to mankind. Unac- 
quainted with the moſt lively and the moſt tender of 
all attachments, their other ſenſations of this nature are 
cold and languid. Their love to parents and children 
is extremely weak. The bonds of the moſt intimate 
of all ſocieties, that of the ſame family, are feeble; 
and one family has no attachment to. another. Hence 


no union, no republicyno ſocial ſtate can take place 


amongſt them. The phyſical cauſe of love gives rite to 
the morality of their manners. Their heart is frozen, 
their ſociety cold, and their empire cruel. They regard 
their families as ſorvaiits deſtined to labour, or as beaſts 


of burden, whom they load unmercifully with the pro- 


duce of their hunting, and oblige, without pity or grat- 
itude, to perform labours which often exceed their 
ſtrength. They have few children, and pay little at- 
tention to them. Every thing muſt be erde to the 
firſt cauſe: They are indifferent becauſe they are weak; 

and this indifference to the ſex is the original Nair 
which wap #6 Nature; prevents her from expanding, * 
and by deft troying the germs of life, cuts the root of 
lochety: Hence, man makes no ry 17 to what has 
been advanced. Nature, by denying him the faculty 


of love, has abuſed a and comratted Kim more than any 


other animal.“ 
An humiliating picture, indeed! but than which, Mr. 
Jefferſon aſſures ns, never was one more unlike the 


original. M. Buffon grants, that tlieir ſtature is the 


ſame as that of the men of Europe, and he might have 
admitted, that the Iroquois were hrger, and the Le- 
nopi, or Detawares, taller, than people in Europe gen- 
erally are. But, he ſays, their organs of generation 
are fmaller and weaket than thoſe of Europeans; which 
is not #1907, at leaſt, to be a fack. Arid as to their 
want of heard, this. error hrs been already noticed. 

have no ardour for their temales It is true, 
e not e difcover that 5 
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neſs, which : are cuſtomary in Europe but this is not or- 
ing to a defect in nature, but to manners. The ſoul of 
the Indian is wholly bent upon war. This is what pro- 
cureshim glory amongſt the men, and makes him the ad- 
miration of the women. To this he is educated, from 
his earlieſt youth. When he purſues game with ardour, 
when he bears the fatigues of the chace, when he ſuſtains 
and ſuffers patiently hunger and cold ; it is not ſo much 
for the ſake of the game he purſues, as to convince his 
parents and the council of the nation, that, he is fit to be. 
enrolled in the number of the warriors. The ſongs. of, 
the women, the dance of the warriors, the ſage 
counſel of the chiefs, the tales of the old, the trium- 
phant entry of the warriors returning, with l from 
battle, and the reſpect paid to thoſe who diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in battle, and in ſubduing their enemies; 
in ſhort, every thing he ſces or hears tends to 1 15 
the r with an ardent deſire for . E. 115 
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tempt of the men, and the ſcorn. and 1 of the 
women; or were he to indulge himſelf With. a 99 5 
taken in war, and much more were he ta offer violence 
in order to gratify his Juſt, he would incur indelible; MM 
diſgrace. The ſceming frigidity, of the American, ; 
therefore, is the effect of manners, and not a defect of, 
nature. He is neither more defective. in ardour, nor - 
impotent with the female, than a white man reduced 
to the ſame diet and exerciſe, WT 
cc They raiſe few children, | „E rhey, ED raiſe: 
ſewer children tha an we do; 5 1 cauſes = which arg to 
be found, not in a difference of nature, but of. circum- 
ſtance. The women very frequently. attending. the 
men in their patties of . and of hunting, child bears, 
ing becomes extremely; inconvenient : to them. It 5 
ſaid, therefore, that they have learned the practice of, 
procuring abortion by the uſe of certain ener 3; aud 


that Bey even tend to preyent. conception bers 8 
era 
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reduced to like want, 


Iderable time after. During theſe parties, they are 
expoſed to numerous hazards, to exceſſive exertions, to 
the greateſt extremities of hunger. Even at their 
homes the nation depends for food, through a certain 
part of every year, on the gleanings of the foreſt ;; that 
18, they experience a famine once in every year. With 
all animals, if the female be badly fed, or not fed at 
all, her young periſh: and if both male and female be 
eneration becomes leſs active, 
leſs productive. To the obſtacles, then, of want and 
hazard, which nature has oppoſed. to che multiplication 


of wild animals for the purpoſe of reſtraining their 


numbers within certain bounds, thoſe of labour and of 
voluntary abortion are added with the Indian. No 
wonder, then, if they multiply leſs than we do. Where 


food is . ſupplied, a nga farm will ſhow more 
of cattle than a whole country of foreſts ean of-buffa» 
loes. The ſame Indian women, when married to 


| white traders, who feed them and their children plen- 


tifully and regularly, who exempt them from exceſſive 
drudgery, who keep them ſtationary and unexpoſed to 


accidents, produce, and raiſe, as many children as the 


white wemen. Inſtances are known, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, of. their rearing a dozen children.  - : 


Neither do they ſeem to be 4 deficient in natural 
affection- On the contrary their ſenſibility is keen, 
even the warriors weeping molt. hitterly on the loſs of 
their children, though, in general, they endeavour ta 


appear ſuperior to human events. 
Their. friendſhips are ſtrong, and fairaful 15 dhe ut. 


termoſt extremity. A remarkable inſtance of this a 


peared in the caſe of the late Col. Byrd of F 
who was ſent to the Cheerakee nation to tranſact ſome 


buſineſs with them. It happened that ſome of our diſ- 


orderly. people had juſt killed one or two of that na- 


tion. It was, therefore, propaſed in the council of the 


Cheerakee, that Col. Byrd ſhould be put to death in re- 
venge for the loſs of their countrymen. Amongſt them 
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waz 4 chief called Silduee, wha on ſome former ocra- 
ſion, had contracted an acquaintance and friendſhip with 
Col. Byrd. He came to him every night, in his tent, 

and told him not to be afraid, they ſhould not kill him. 
After many days deliberacicn,: however, the determin- 
ation was, contrary to Silouee's expectation, that Byrd 
ſhould be put to death, and ſome warriors were diſ- 
patched a executioners. Silduee attended them; 
and when they entered the tent, he threw- himſelf be- 
tween them and Byrd, and faid to the warriors, This 
man is my friend; before you get at him, you muſt 
kill me.” On- Which they returned; and the council 
reſpected the principle ſo much as to recede from their 
determination. 

That „ they are timorous and cowardly” is a char- 
acter with wich there is little reaſon to . them, 
when we recollect the manner in which the Iroquois 
met Monſ. „who marched into their country; 
in which the old men, who ſeorned to fly, or to ſurvive 
the capture of their town, braved death, like the old 
Romans, in the time of the Gauls, and in which they 
ſoon after revenged themſelves by ſacking and deſtroy- 
ing Montreal. In ſhort, the Indian is brave, when 

an enterprize depends on bravery; education with him 
making the point of honour to conſiſt in the deſtruction 
of an enemy by ſtratagem, and in the preſervation of 
'his own perſon free from injury: or, perhaps, this is na- 
ture, while it is education which teaches us to honour 
force more than fineſſe. He will defend himſelf againſt 

an hoſt of enemies, always chuſing to be killed rather 
than to ſurrender, though it be to the whites, who, he 
knows, will treat him well. In other ſituations, alſo, 
he meets death with more deliberation; and endures 
tortures with a firmneſs unknown almoſt to Wen en- 
thuſiaſm amongſt us. | 
M.uch leſs are they to be characterized as a people of 
no vivacity, and who are excited to action or motion 


only by We. calls of * and chirſt. Their dances, 
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in which they ſo much delight, and which to a — 


pean would be the moſt ſevere exerciſe, fully contradict” 


this; not to mention their 3 marches, and the 


toil they voluntarily and cheerful ee undergo in their 
at when at home 


military expeditions. It is true, 
they do not employ themſelves in labour or the culture 
of the ſoil: But this, again, is the effect of cuſtoms and 


manners which have aſſigned that to the provinee of 


the women, But it is ſaid, « They are averſe to ſociety 
and a ſocial life.” Can any thing be more inapplicable 
than this, to a people who always live in towns, or in 


clans ? Or can they be ſaid to have no republigut, who” 


conduct all their affairs in national eouneils; whò pride 


themſelves in their national character; who conſider an | 


inſult or injury, done to an individual by a ſtranger, as 
done to the whole, and reſent it, accordingly? | 

 'To form a juſt eſtimate of their genius and men- 
tal powers, Mr. Jefferſon obſerves, more facts are 
wanting, and great allowance is to be made for thoſe 
circumſtances of their ſituation which oall for a dif- 
play of particular talents only. This done, we hall, - 
probably, find that the Americans are formed, in 
mind as well as in body, on the ſame model with the 


homo ſapiens Europaur. The principles of their ſociety 


forbidding all compulſion; 1 are to be led to duty 


and to enterprize by perſonal inſluenoe and perſuaſſon. 
Hence eloquence im council, bravery and addreſs in 
war, become the foundations of all conſequence with 
them. To theſe acquirements all their faculties are 
directed. Of their bravery and addreſs in war we have 


_ multiplied. proofs, becauſe: we have been the ſubjects 
on which they-were exerciſed. Of their eminence in 
oratory we have fewer examples, becauſe it is diſplayed 


chiefly in their -own councils. Some, however, we 
have of very ſuperior luſtre. We may challenge the 
whole orations of Demoſthenes and Cicero, and of any 
more eminent orator, if Europe has furniſhed more 
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tpecth of — Mingo chief, to Lord Dunmore; when: 


overnour of Virginia. The ſtory] is as follows; of which, 


and of the ſpeech, the authenticity is arte 


In the ſpring: of the year 17 74, a robbery and murder. 
were committed on an inhabitant of. the frontiers of 


Virginia, by two Indians; of the Shawanae tribe. The 


neighbouring whites, according to their cuſtom, under 
- took-to- puntſh chis Outrage ina ſummary way. Colo- 
nel Creſap, a man infamous for. the many murders he 


had committed on thoſe much. injured people, collect - 


ed a party, and--proceeded. down the Kanhaway, in- 


queſt of vengeange. Unfortunately, a canoe of women 
and children, with one man only, was feen coming 
from the oppoſite ſhore,. unarmed, and unſuſpecting 


5 any hoſtile attack from the whites. Creſap and his 


party concealed themſelves on the bank of the river ; 


and the moment the canoe reached the ſhore, öngled 


out their objects, and, at one fire, killed every perſon i in 
it. This happened to be the family of Logan, who 
Had long been diſtinguithed as a friend of the whites, 
This unworthy return provoked his vengeance. He. 
accordingly ſignalized himſelf in the war which enſued. 
In the autumm of the ſame year, a deciſive battle was 


ſought at the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, between 


the collected forces of the Shawanaes, Mingoes, and 
Delawares, and a detachment of the Virginia militia. 
The Indians were defeated, and ſued for peace. Logan, 
However, diſdained to be feen among the ſuppliants 5 
but, leſt the ſincerity of a treaty ſhould be diſtruſted 
from which ſo diſtinguiſhed a chief abſented himſelf, 


he ſent, by a meſſenger, the following feech; to be de- 
bvered to Lord Dunmore: I appeal to any white. 


man to ſay if ever he entered Logan's- cabin hungry, 
and he gave. him not meat; if ever he came cold and 
naked, and he clothed him not. During the courſe: 
ol the laſt; long and bloody war, Logan ned idle 
in his cabin, an advocate. for peace. Such was my: 
lere bare che a that. 1 nnn. ae ag, 
ey 
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J had even thought to have lived with Laus „but for 
the injuries of one man. Colonel Crefap, the laſt: 
ſpring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all 
the relations of Logan, not ſparing even my women 
and children. There runs not a drop of my blood in 
the veins of any living creature. This called on me 
for revenge. I have ſought it; I have killed many; 
I have fully glutted my vengeance. For my country, 


1 rejoice at tlie beams of peace; but do not harbour a 


thought. that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never 
felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to-ſave his life, - 
Who is there to mourn for Logan! ? Not one.? 

To the preceding anecdotes, in favour of the Amer- 
ican character, may be added tlie following, by Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin.—The Indian men,. when young, 
re hunters and warriors ; when old, counſellors ; for 


all their government is by the counſel or advice of the 


Wo ence, they generally ſtudy hong the beſt 
ſpeakers having the moſt influence. - I ndian wo- 
men till the ground, dreſs the food, nurſe and bring 


up the children; and preſerve and hand down to Wb 


ity the memory of public tranſactions. Theſe em- 
ployments of men and women are accounted natural 
and honourable. Having few artificial wants, they 
have abundance of leiſure for improvement by conver- 
ſation. Our laborious manner of life, com ared with 
theirs, they eſteem ſlaviſſi and baſe ; and learning, 
on which we value ourſelves, they. regard as Irivolous: 
and uſeleſs. | 

Having frequent occaſions to hold public Wbuntils- 
they have acquired great order and decency in conduct- 
ing them. The old men ſit in the foremoſt rank, the 


warriors in the next, and the women and children i in 
the hindmoſt. The buſineſs of the women is to take 


exact notice of what paſſes; imprint it in their memo 
ries, for they have no writing, and communicate it to 


their children. They are the records aof tlie council, 
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and they preſerve tradition of the ſtipulations i in trea⸗ 
ties a hündred years. back; which, when we compare 
with our writings, we alen ways find exact. He that 

would ſpeak, riſes. The reſt obſerve a profound ſilence. 
When he has finiſhed, and fits down, they leave him 
five or ix minutes to N. that if he has omitted 

any thing he intended to ſay, or has any thing to add, 
he may rife again and deliver it. To interrupt another, 
even in common converſation, is reckoned highly inde- 
Cent. 

- The politeneſs of theſe ſavages in converſation is, 
indeed, carried to exceſs; ſince it does not permit 
them to contradict, or deny, the truth of what is aſ- 
ſerted in their preſence- By theſe means they, indeed, 
avoid diſputes; but then it eee difficult to know. 

their minds, or what impreſſion you make upon them. 

The miſſionaries, who have attempted to convert them 
to chriſtianity, all complain of this, as one of the great 
difficulties of their miſfion. The Indians hear, with pa? 
tience, the truths of the goſpel explained to them, and 
give their uſual. tokens of afſent and approbation z but 
this by no means implies conviction 3 3. it is mere civ- 
ility. 3 

When any of them come into our towns, our r people | 

are apt to crowd round them, gaze upon them, and in- 
commode them when they. defire to be private; this 
they eſteem great rudeneſs, and the effect of the want. 
of inſtruction 1 in the rules of civility, and good manners. 
% We have,” fay they, «as much curioſit thy you; 
and when you come into our towns, we with for op- 
* of looking at you; but for this purpoſe we 
ide ourſelves behind buſhes where you are to paſs, 
and never intrude ourſelves into your company.” 

Their manner of entering one another's villages has 
likewiſe-its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in travelling 
ſtrangers to enter a. village abruptly, without giving 
notice of their approach. Therefore, as ſoon as they 
arrive within hearing, they ſtop _ hollow, ee | 

ere 


** 
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; | 79- 
there till invited to enter. Two old men uſually come 
out to them, and lead them in}. There is in every vil- 
lage a vacant dwelling, called the //*anger's houſt. Here 


or AMERI E A. | 


they are placed, while the old men go round from hut 


to hut, acquainting. the inhabitants that ſtrangers are 
arrived, who are, probably, hungry and weary ; and 
every one ſends them what he can ſpare of victuals, and 


ſkins to repoſe on. When the ſtrangers are refreſhed, 7 
pipes and tobacco are brought; and then, but not be- 


fore, converſation begins, with inquiries who they are, 


whither bound, what news, &c. and it uſually ends 


with offers of ſervice; if the ſtrangers have occaſion 


for guides, or any neceſſaries, for continuing their jour- 
ney ; and rang is exacted for the entertainment. 


The ſame - hoſpitality, eſteemed among them as a 


principal virtue, is practiſed by private perſons; of 
which Conrad Weiſer, a celebrated interpreter of the - ag 


Indian languages, gave Dr. Franklin the following in- 
He had been naturalized among the Six Na- 
tions, and ſpoke well the Mohawk-language.' In going 


through the Indian country, to carry a meſſage from our 
governour to the council at Onondaga, he called at the 


habitation-of Canaffetego, an old acquaintance, who em- 
braced-him, ſpread furs-for him to fit on, placed before 


him ſome boiled beans and veniſon, and mixed ſome 
rum and water for his drink. When he was well re- 


freſhed, and had lit his pipe, Canaſſetego began to con- 
verſe with him; aſked how he had fared the many 
years ſince they had ſeen each other, whence he then 
came, what had occaſioned the journey, &c. Conrad 


anſwered all his queſtions; and when the diſcourſe be- 


gan to flag, the Indian, to continue it, ſaid, „Conrad, 
you have lived long among the white. people, and know _ 
ſomething of their cuſtoms ; I have been ſometimes at- 
Albany, and have obſeryed that once. in ſeven days they 


ſhut up their ſhops, and afſemble all in the great houſe; ' 
tell me what it is for ?—What, do they. do there? 
« They meet there,” ſays Conrad, & to hear and 
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learn good things.” 661 4 not doubt,” ſays the In- 
dian, “ that they tell you ſo; they haye told me the 
ſame ; but I doubt the truth of what they ſay, and I 


ſell my ſkins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, 
Hanſon; but I was a little inclined, this time, to tr 


Hans, and aſked him what he would give for beaver. 
He ſaid he could not give more than 48. a pound; but 
(ſays he) I cannot talk on bufineſs now; this is the 
day when we meet together to learn evd things, and 
F am going to the meeting. So I thought to myſelf, 
fince I cannot do any buſineſs today, I may as well go. 
to the meeting too; and I went with him. — There 
ftood up a: man in black, and began to talk to the peo- 
ple, very angrily. I did not underſtand what he faid 4 
but perceiving that he looked much at me and at Han- 


I went out, ſat down near the houſe, ruck fire, and 
lit my pipe, waiting till the meeting ſhould break up. 


of beaver, and I ſuſpected that it might be the fubje 


my merchant.—Well, Hans, (ſays I) I hope you have 
agreed to give more than 48. a pound ?” 6 No. (fays he) 
I cannot give ſo much, I tannot give more than 38. 6d.” 
« I then ſpoke to ſeveral other dealers, but they all 
ſung the ſame ſong, three and fix pence, three and fix 

pence. This made it clear to me that my ſuſpicion 
was right; and that whatever they pretended of meet= 
ing to learn good things, the real purpoſe was, to con- 


ſider but a little, Conrad, and you muſt be of my opin- 


certainly would have learned ſome before this time. 

But they are ſtill ignorant. You know our practice. 
If a white man, in W through our country, 
enters 


will tell you my reaſons. I went lately to Albany to 
&c. You know I generally uſed to deal with Hans | 


ſome other merchants. However, r called firſt upon 


ſon, I; imagined he was angry at —_ me there; ſo 


I thought, tod, that the man had mentioned . | 


of their. meeting. So when they came out, I accoſted 


ſult how to cheat Indians in the price of beaver. Con- 4 


ion. If they met ſo often to learn good things, they 
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his thirſt and hunger; 


r AMERICA. 
enters one of our cabins, we all treat iure as 1 treat 


vou; we dry him if he is: wet, we warm him if he is 
cold, and give him meat and drink, that he may allay 


for victuals and drink, they ſay, where is your money? 


And if L have none, they ay, get out, you Indian dog. 
You ſee they have not yet learned thoſe little goed 5 


things that we need no meeting to be inſtructed in; 
becauſe our mothers taught them to us when we were 


children; and, therefore, it is ĩimpoſſible their meetings 


ſhould be, as they: fay, for Arne, ſuch purpoſe, or have 


any ſuch effect ; they are onl y to een * Rn” 
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of the Papi ing 5 — _ Now Chants 


Suppoſed to have been formerly joined— At preſent ſepar- 


ated only. by. a narrow. Strait zjecturet cbncerning 
' the-firft. "Migrations into the New: Continem. Vn 
| Pennant's Opinion—Cuftoms, &c. common-to the egftern 


 Afaatics and the A nn Creation $3. 1 — 


by the fame. Route. | 153014 T 


notice are, From what part of the Old World 


America has, moſt probably, been peopled nd how 
was this peopling accompliſhed ?—  __ 


Few queftons in the hiſtory of lie have: hen 


more agitated than theſe, —Philoſaphers, and men of 
learning and ingenuity, have been ſpeculating.uponzhem, 
ever ſince the diſcovery of the American Iſlands, by 
Chriſtopher Columbus. 2 notwithſtanding all the la- 
. af Acoſta, of Grotius, and: of 2 other writers 


1 


and we ſpread ſoft furs for him 
to reſt and ſleep on: We demand nothing in return 
But if I go into a White man's houſe at Abany, and aſk 


THE queſiiens whichin now RAT, 3 to our 
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of eminence, the ſubject ſtill affords an ample field for 
the reſearches of the man of ſcience, and for the fancies | 


of the theoriſt. x 


Diſcoveries, long ago ame, inform us, that an inter- 
| courſe between the Old Continent and America might 
be carried en, with facility, from the north weſt ex- 
tremities of Europe and the northeaſt boundaries of Aſia. 
In the ninth century the Norwegians diſcovered Green-- 
land, and planted a colony there. The communication. 
with that country was renewed in the laſt. century by 
Moravian miſſionaries, in order to propagate their doc- 
trines in that bleak and uncultivated region. By: them 
we are informed that the north weſt coſt of Greenland 
is ſeparated from America by a very narrow ſtrait; that 


at the bottom of the bay it is highly probable chat they 
are united; that the Eſquimaux of America perfectly 


reſemble the Greenlanders; in cheir aſpect, dreſs, and 
mode of living; and that a Moravian miſſionary, well 
acquainted with the language of Greenland, having viſ- 


ited the country of the Eſquimaux, found, to His aſton- 
iſhment, that they ſpoke the ſame language with the 


Greenlanders, and were, in every reſpect, the ſame peo- 
ple. The ſame ſpecies of animals, too, are found in che 


contiguous. regions. The bear, the wolf, the fox, the 


hare, the deer, the roebuck, the elk, frequent the for- 


eſts of North America, as well as thoſe i in n of 


Europe. 
Other diſcoveries have proved, chat if the two conti- 


nents of Aſia and America be ſeparated at all, it is on- 


ly. by a narrow ſtrait. From this part of the Old. 
Continent, alſo, inhabitants may have paſſed into the 


New ; and the reſemblance between the Indians of A- 
merica and the eaſtern inhabitants of Afia, would induce 


us to conjecture that they have a common origin. This 
is the opinion adopted by Dr. Robertſon, in his Hiſtory 
of America, where we. find it MCs mY the 


vollowing narrative.. 
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« While thoſe immenſe regions which ſtretched eaſt- 
ward from the river Oby to the ſea of Kamtſchatka 


were unknown, or imperfectly explored, the north eaſt 
extremities of our hemiſphere were ſuppoſed: to be ſo 


far diſtant from any part of the New World, that it 
was not eaſy to conceive howany commumeation ſhould 
have been carried on between them. But.the Ruſſians, 
having ſubjected the weſtern part of Siberia to their 
empire, gradually extended their knowledge of that 
vaſt country, by advancing towards. the eaſt into un- 
known provinces. Theſe were difcovered by hunters 


in their excurſions after game, or by ſoldiers employed 
in levying the taxes; and the court of Moſcow eſtimat- 


ed the importance of thoſe countries only by the ſmail 
addition which they made to its revenue. At length, 


Peter the Great aſcended the Ruſhan throne; His en- 


lightened, comprehenſive mind, intent upon every cir- 
cumſtance that could aggrandize his empire, or render 


his reign illuſtrious, diſcerned conſequenees of thoſe diſ- 
coveries, which had eſcaped the obſervation of his ig- 


norant predeceſſors. He perceived, that, in proportion 
as the regions of Aſia extended towards the eaſt, they 
muſt approach nearer to America; that the communi- 
cation between the two continents which had long 


concerning a ſucceſsful voyage in the year 1648 round 
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ie north caſt” promantory of Aſia, f y attempted to 
follow. the ſame courſe. Veſſels wete | fitted, out, with 


this view, at different times, from the rivers, Lena and 


Kolyma; but in a frozen ocean, which nature ſeems 


not to have deſtined for navigation, they were expoſed 


10 many diſaſters, without being able to accompliſh 
their purpoſe. No veſſel fitted out by the Ruſſian court 
ever doubled this formidable cape, we are indebted for 


what is known of thoſe extreme regions of Aſia, to the 


diſcoveries made in excurſions by land. - In all. thoſe 


Provinces, an opinion prevails, that countries of great 
e tent and ſertility lie at no conſiderable diſtance from 


their own coaſts. Theſe the Ruſſians imagined to be 


part of America; and ſeveral circumſtances concurred 


not only in confirming them in this belief, but in per- 
ſuading them that ſome portion of that. continent could 
not be very remote. Trees of various kinds, unknown 
in thoſe naked regions of Aſia, are driven upon the 
coalt by an caſterly wind. By the ſame wind, floating 


ice is brought thither in a few days ; flights of birds 
arrive annually from the ſame quarter; and a tradition 


obtains among the inhabitants, of an intercourſe ſorm- 
erly carried on with ſome. countries ſituated to the eaſt. 


4 After weighing all theſe particulars, and compar- 


ing the poſition of the countries in Aſia which they 


had diſcovered, with ſuch parts in the north weſt of A- 


merica as were already known; the Ruſſian court form- 
ed a plan, which would have hardly occurred to any 
vation leſs accuſtomed to engage in arduous undertak- 
ings, and to-contend with great difhculties. Orders 


were iſſued to buiid two veſſels at Ochotz, in the fea 


of Kamtſchatka, to fail on a. voyage of diſcovery. 
Though that dreary uncultiyated region furniſhed noth- 
ing he could be of uſe in conſtructing them but ſome 
larch trees; though not only the iron, the cordage, 
the ſails, and all the numerous articles requiſite for 
their equipment, but the proviſions for victualling 
_ were to be carried trough the immenſe N 
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of Siberia, along rivers of difficult navigation, and roads 
almoſt impaſſable, the mandate of the ſovereign, and 
the perſeverance of the people, at laſt ſurmounted every 
obſtacle. Two veſſels were finiſhed ; and, under the 


command of (captains Behring and "Tſchirikow, ſail- 


ed from Kamtſchatka in queſt of the New World, in a 


quarter where it had never been 72 They 


ſhaped their courſe towards the eaſt; and though a 
{ſtorm foon ſeparated the veſſels, which never rejomed, 
and many diſaſters befel them, the expectations from the 
voyage were not altogether fruſtrated. Each of the 
commanders diſcovered land, which to them appeared 
to be part of the American continent; and, according 
to their obſervations, it ſeems to be Situated within a 
few degrees of the north weſt coaſt of California. Each 
ſet ſome of his people aſhore: but in one place the in- 
cheU ; in another, 
they carried off thoſe who landed, and deftroyed their 
boats. The violence of the weather, and the'diftreſs of 


their crews, obliged both to quit this inhoſpitable coaſt. 


In their return they*touched at ſeveral iffands, which 
ſtretch in a chain from eaſt to weſt between the coun- 
try which they had diſcovered and*the coaſt of Aſia. 
They had ſome intercourſe with the natives, who ſeem- 
ed to them to reſemble the North Americans. They 


preſented to the Ruſſians*the calumet, or pipe of peace, 


which is a ſymbol of friendſhip univerfal among the 
people of North America, and an uſage of arbitrary in- 


ſtitution peculiar to them.“ 


The more recent and accurate diſcoveries of that il- 
luſtrious navigator Cooke, and of his ſuceeſſor Clerke, 
have brought the matter ſtill nearer to certainty. - The 
ſea, from the ſouth of Behring's Straits to the creſcent 
of iſles between Aſia and America, is very ſhallow. It 
deepens from theſe ſtraits (as the Britiſh ſeas do from 
thoſe of Dover) till ſoundings are loſt in the Pacific 
Ocean; but that does not take place but to the ſouth 
of the Illes. "Between: them and the raits is an in- 

H creaſe 
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creaſe from 12 to 54 fathoms, except nk, off St. Th 
deus Noſs, where there is a channel of greater n 
From the volcanic diſpoſition, it has been judged prob- 


been occupied by land; and that the fury of the 
watery element, actuated by that of fire, had, in 
moſt remote times, ſubverted — overwhelmed the tract 
and left the iſlands to ſerve as monumental fragments. 


our planet has been ſubject to great viciſſitudes ſince 
the deluge. Earthquakes have {ſwallowed ſome lands, 


rivers have formed new ſoil with their mud: the lea, 
_ retreating from the ſhores, has lengthened the land in 
ſome places, and advancing in others, has diminiſhed 
it ; it has ſeparated ſome territories which were 


aſt century. Sicily was united to the continent of 
Naples, as Eubea, now the Black Sea, was to Bœotia. 
Diodorus, Strabo, and other ancient authors, ſay the 
fame thing of Spain, and of Africa, and affirm, that by 


the mountains Abyla and Calpe, that communication 
was broken, and the Mediterranean Sea was formed. 


fimilar irruption of the fon ſeparated their iſland from 
the peninſula of India. The ſame thing is believed 
by thoſe of Malabar with reſpect to the ifles of Maldivia, 
and with the Malayans with reſpect to Sumatra. It 


taken from it; on the contrary, Tongres, a place of 
the Low Countries, has gained 3o leagues of land from 

the ſea. The northern part of Egypt owes its exiſt. 
| ENCE 


able, not only that there was a ſeparation of the 
continents at the ſtraits of Behring, but that the whole 2 
ſpacę from the iſles to that ſmall opening had once 


Without adopting all the fancies of Buffon, 1 there can 
be no doubt, as the Abbe Clavigero obſerves, that 


aud ſubterraneous fires have thrown up others : the | 


formerly united, and formed new ſtraits and gulphs, 
We have examples of all theſe revolutions in the 


a violent eruption of the ocean upon the land between 


Among the people of Ceylon there is a tradition that a 


is certain, ſays the courit de Buffon, that in Ceylon” 
the earth has loſt 30 or 40 leagues, which the ſea has 
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ence to weinende of the Nile. The earth which 


this river has brought from the inland countries of Af- 


% 


able as that of the deluge. 


rica, and depoſited in its inundations, has formed a 
ſoil of more than 25 cubits of depth. 


In hke manner, 
adds the above author, the province of the Yellow 
River in China, and that of Louiſiana, have only been 


formed of the mud of rivers. Plina, Seneca, Diodorus, 


and Strabo, report innumerable examples of ſimilar 
revolutions, which we omit, that our difſertation may 
not become too prolix; as alſo many modern reyolu- 
tions, which are related in the theory of the earth of 
the Count de Buffon and other authors: In So::.h A- 
merica, all thoſe who have obſerved with philoſophic 
eyes the peninſula of Yucatan, do not doubt that that 
country has once been the bed of the fea ; and, on the 
contrary, in the channel of Bahama, many indications- 
ſhow the iſland of Cuba to have been once united to 
the continent of Florida. -Inthe ftraig which ſeparates 
America from Afia many iſlands are found, which pro- 
bably were the mountains belonging to that tract of 
land which we ſuppoſe to have been ſwallowed up by 
earthquakes ;, which is made more” probable by the 
multitude of vofcanves'which we know of in the penin-- 
ſula of Kamtſchatka. It is imagined, however, that 
the ſinking of that land, and the ſeparation of the two- 
continents, has been occaſioned by thoſe great and ex- 
traordinary earthquakes: mentioned in the hiſtories of 
the Americans, which formed an ra almoſt as memor- 
The hiſtories of the Tolte- 
cas fix: ſuch earthquakes in the year I Tecpatt ; but as 
we know not to waat century that belonged, we can 
form no conjecture of the time that great calamity hap- 
pened. If a great earthquake ſhould-overwhelm the iſth- 


mus of Suez, and there ſhould be at the fame time as 


great aſcarcity of hiſtorians as there were in the firſt ages 
after the deluge, it would be doubted, in 300 or 400 


years after, whether Aſia had ever been united by that 


bart to Africa.; and * would firmly deny it. 
| Whether 
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of America, it is. impoſſible for us to determine: but 
we are indebted. to To abovementioned navigators for 
ſettling the long diſpute about tke point from which it 
was effected. Their obſervations prove, that in one 


only 39 miles, not (as the author of the Rechercher 
Philoſs phiques fur les Americains would have it) 800 
leagues. . This narrow. ſtrait has alſo. in the: middle 
two iſlands, which would greatly facilitate the migration. 
of the Afiatics into the New: World, fuppoling that 


ed, that theſe traits are, even in the ſummer, often 
filled. with ice; in winter, often frozen, In either 


and ſtock the continent of America. But where, from 
the vaſt expanſe of the north eaſtern world, to fix on 


Continent, now inhabited almoſt from end to end, is a 
matter that baffles human reaſon. The learned may 
make bold and ingenious conjectures, but plain good 
ſenſe cannot always accede to them. 


protruded one another forward. Wars might. be an- 
other cauſe of migrations. There appears no reaſon 
why. the Aſiatic north might not be an Meina virorum, 
as well as the European. The overteeming. country, 
to the eaſt of the Riphæan Mountains, muſt find it ne- 
ceſſary to diſcharge its inhabitants: the firſt great wave 
of people was forced forward by the next to it, more 
tumid and more powerful than itſelf: ſucceſſive: and 
new impulſes continually arriving, ſhort reſt was given 


cd again and Lain, it covered freſh regi As; at length, 
| reaching 


Whether that great event, the ſeparation of the 
continents, took place before or after the population 


place the diſtance between continent and continent is 


it took place in eanoes after the convulſion which rent 
the two continents aſunder. Beſides, it may be adg- - 


caſe, mankind might find an eaſy paſlage ; in the laſt, 
the way was extremely ready for quadrupeds to croſs 


the firſt tribes who contributed to people the New 


As mankind increaſed in —— they ty. 


to that which ſpread over a more eaſtern tract; diſturb- 
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of Afia. 
| their diſcovery by the Ruſſians, put their priſoners to- 
death 
tions; a practice in full force to this very day among 


reaching che fartheſt limits of che Old World, ihe a 
new one, with ample ſpace” to occupy, unmoleſted for 
ages; till Columbus curfed them by a diſcovery, which 


brought again new ſins and new deaths to both worlds. 


« The inhabitants of the New World (Mr. Pennant: 


obſerves) do not conſiſt of the offspring of a fingle na- 


tion: different people, at ſeveral periods, arrived there; 
and it is impoſſible to fay, that any one is now to be 
found on the original-ſpot of its colonization. It is 
impoſſible, with the lights which we have ſo recently 
received, to admit that America could receive its in- 
habitants- (at leaſt the bulk of them) from any other 
place than eaſtern Aſia. A. few proofs may be added, 


taken from cuſtoms or drefles common to the inhabi- 


tants of both worlds; ſome have been long extinct in 


the old, others remain in both in full force. 


cc The cuſtom of ſcalping was a barbariſm in uſe 


with the Scythians, whe » arried about them, at all times, 


this ſavage mark of triumph; they cut a circle round 
the neck, and ſttipped off the ſkin, as they would that 
of an ox. A little image, found among the Kalmucka 


of a Tartarian deity, mounted on a horſe, and ſitting . 


ona human ſkin, with ſcalps pendant from the breaſt, . 
fully illuſtrates the cuſtom of the Scythian progenitors, ' 
as deſcribed by the Greek hiſtorian. This uſage, as 
we well know, by. horrid experience, is continued 
to this-day in America. 
ians to their priſoners extended to the remoteſt part 
The Kamtſchatkans, even at the time of 


by the moſt lingering and excruciating inven- 


the aboriginal Americans. A race of the Scythians 


were ſtiled Anthyopophagi, . from their feeding on hu- 


man fleſh. . The people of Nootka Sound {till make a 
repaſt on their fellow creatures; but what is more won- 


. derful, the ſavage allies of the Britiſh-. 29 been 


* 3 : known 
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the ſame reliſh as thoſe of a quadruped. 

The Scythians were ſaid, for a certain time, an- 
nually to transform themſelves into wolves, and dein 
to e the human ſhape. 

« In their marches, the 6 never went 
abreaſt, but followed one another in the ſame track. 
The ſame cuſtom is n obſerved 15 the Ameri- 
cans. 

cc The Tuaguſi; the moſt numerous nation n reſident 


a needle, in various ſhapes ; then rub into them char- 


is {till obſerved in ſeveral 


puncture the ſkin into variou. figures; as the natives 
of New Zealand do at preſent, and as the ancient Brit- 
ons did with the herb glaſtem, or woad ; and the 


Engliſh. 


60 * The Tung oh uſe canoes made of birch bark; dit. 
tended over ale of wood, and nicely ſowed together. 


river, and of Oonalaſcha, are of the ſame form. 


ting poſture, and lay by it the moſt valuable clothing, 
wampum, and other matters. The Tartars did the 
ſame: And both people agree in covering the whole 
with earth, ſo as to form a tumulus, barrow, Or Car- 
nedd. 


in trees. Certain of the Tunguſi obſerve a ſimilar cuſ- 
dem. | : « We 
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known to throw the mangled 89 of the French pri. 
ſoners into the horrible cauldron, and devour them with 


in Siberia, prick their faces with ſmall punctures, with 


coal, ſo that the marks become indelible. This cuſtom 
parts of America. The In- 


dians on the back of Hudſon's b to this day, per- 
form the operation exactly in the ſame manner, and 


Virginians, on the firſt diſcovery of that eras. Py the | 


— 2 


The Canadian, and many other American nations, uſe a 
no other ſort of boats. The paddles of the Tunguſi, 
are broad at each end; thoſe of the people near Cooke's 


« In burying of the dead, many of the American | 


nations place the corpſe at full length, after preparing 
it according to their cuſtoms z others place it in a fit- 


ec Some of the American nations hang their dead 
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5 chiefly diſtin 
their 3 of the chace, from the tribes to the 


be divided into two varieties. At this place, 
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cc We can * Can analogy from dreſs; conveni- 
eficy in that article muſt have been conſulted on both 
continents, and originally the materials muſt have been 
the ſame, the ſkins of Linda, and beaſts. It is ſingular, 
that the conic bonnet .of the. Chineſe ſhould be found 


among the people of Nootka. We cannot give into the 


notion, that the Chineſe contributed to the population 
of the New World; but we can, readily, admit, that a 
ſhipwreck might furniſh thoſe Americans with a pn 


for that part of the dreſs. 


te In reſpect to the features and ated human 
body, almoſt every tribe found along the weſtern coaſt. 
has ſame ſimilitude to the Tartar nations, and,; ſtill, 
retain. the little eyes, fi mall noſes, high - cheeks, and 
broad faces. They vary 
mucs to the little Nogaians. - The internal Ameri- 
cans, ſuch as the Five | 6 aa nations, who are tall of 


body, robuſt i in make, and of oblong faces, are deriv- 


ed from a variety among the Tartars themſelves. The 


fine race of Tſehutſki —¹ to be the ſtock from which 
thoſe Americans are derived. The Tſchutſki, again, 


from that fine race of Tartars the Kabardinſki, or in- 
habitants of Kabarda. 

But, about Prince William's Sound 
by their dreſs, their canoes, and 
ſouth of them. Here commences the Eſquimaux 
ple, or the race known by that name in the high — 1 
tudes of the eaſtern ſide of the continent. They may 


of the largeſt ſize,, As they advance northward, they 
decreaſe in height, till they dwindle into the dwarfiſh 
tribes which occupy ſome of the coaſts of the Icy Sea, 
and the. maritime parts of Hudſon's Bay, of Greenland, 
and Terra de Labrador. The famous Japane'e map 


places ſome iſlands ſeemingly within the ſtraits of Behr- 


ing, on which 1 is deſtowed the title of Ya Zue, or the 
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in ſize, from the luſty Cal- 5 


begins a race : 
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kingdom of the Dwars. Does not this in fome man- 
ner authenticate. the chart, and give us reafon to ſup- 
poſe that America was not unknown to the Japanefe; 
and that they had (as is mentioned by Kæmpfer and 
Charlevoix) made voyages of diſcovery, . and accord-- 
ing to the laſt, actually wintered on the continent? 
That they might have met with the Efquimaux is very 
probable; whom, in compariſon of themſelves, they 
might juſtly diſtinguiſh by the name of dwarfr. The 
reaſon of their low ſtature is very obvious: Theſe 
dwell in a moſt ſevere climate, amidſt penury of food; 
the former in one much more favourable, abundant in 
proviſions; circumſtances that tend to prevent the de- 
generaey of the human frame. At the iſland of Oona- 
laſcha, a dialect of the Eſquimaux isn uſe, which was 
continued along the whole coaſt from thence north- 
ward.“ 4 BOT nn N MAGS ** 12 n 5 £0 e 
The continent which ſtocked America with the hu- 
man race, is ſuppoſed, by Mr. Pennant, to have pour- 
ed in the brute creation, through the fame paſſage. 
Very few quadrupeds continued in the peninfula of 
Kamtſchatka; Mr. Pennant enumerates only 25 which: 
are inhabitants of land: All the reft perfifted in their mi- 
gration, and fixed their rgſidence in the New World. 
Seventeen of the Kamtſchatkan quadrupeds are found: 
in America: Others are common only to Siberia, or Tar- 
tary, having, for unknown cauſts, entirely evacuated- 
Kamtſchatka, and divided themſelves between Ameri- 
ca and the parts of Aſia above cited. Multitudes, again, 
have deſerted the Old World, even- to an mdividual, 
and fixed their ſeats at diſtances moſt remote from the 
ſpot from which they took their departure; from mount 
Ararat, the reſting place of the ark, in a central, part 
of the Old World, and excellently adapted for the dif- 
perſion of the animal creation to all its parts. We 
need not be ſtartled (fays Mr. Pennant) at the vaſt 
journeys many of the quadrupeds took to arrive at their 
| preſent 
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preſent ſeats. Might; not numbers of ecke have 
found convenient abode in the vaſt alps of Aſia, in— 


ſtead of wandering te the: Cordilleras of Chili 2 Or 


might not others have beem eontented with the bound- 
leſs plains of Tartary, inſtead of travelling thouſands 
of miles to the extenſive flats of Pampas : To endeav- 
our to elucidate common difficulties is-certainly a trouble 
worthy of the phitoſopher; and of che divine; not to 
attempt it would be a criminal indolence, a veglect to 


on Vindicate the ways of God to man. a | 
But there are multitudes of points beyond. the 3 > 


ability to explain, and yet are truths undeniable: The 


facts are indiſputable, notwithſtanding the cauſes are 
concealed. — ſuch caſes, faith muſt be called in to 


- our relief. It would, certainly, be the height of folly” 


to deny to that Being who broke open he great foun- 
tains of the deep to effect the after 


Wards, to compel the diſperſion of mankind to peo- 


ple the globe, directed the confuſion of languages 
powers inferior in their nature to theſe. After theſe 
wondrous proofs of e ee „it will be abſurd to 
deny the poſſibility of in g inſtin&t into the brute 
3 foul of brutes 3” his 
pleaſure muſt have determined their will, and directed 
ſeveral ſpecies, and even whole genera, by impulſe irre- 
ſiſtible, to move by ſlow progreſſion to their deſtined 


regions. But for that, the illama and the pacos might 


ſtill have inhabited the heights of Armenia, and lome. £ 
more neighbouring Alps, inſtead of labouring to gain 
the diſtant Peruvian Andes; the whole genus — x 
armadillos, flow of foot, would never have quitted the 
torrid zone of the Old World for that of the New g 
and the whole tribe of monkeys would have gamboled 
together in the foreſts of India, inſtead of dividing 
their reſidence between the ſhades of Indoſtan, and the 


9 foreſts of the Braſils. Lions and tigers might. 


have h 
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have infeſted the hot parts of the- New World, as the 
firſt do the deſarts of Africa, and the laſt the provinces 
of Aſia; or the pantherine animals of South America 
might have remained additional ſcourges with the ſavage 
beaſts of thoſe ancient continents. The Old World 
would have been overſtocked with animals; the New 
remained an unanimated waſte ! Or both: have contain- 
ed an equal portion of every beaſt of the-eaxth. - Let 
it not be objected, that animals bred in 2 ſouthern, 
climate, after the deſcent of their parents from the ark, 
would be unable to bear the froſt and ſnow of the rig- 
orous north, before they reached South America, the 
place of their final deſtination. It muſt be conſidered, 


that in the courſe of their progreſs each generation 
grew hardened to the climate it had reached; and that, 
after their arrival in America, they would again be 
gradually accuſtomed to warmer and warmer climates, 
in their removal from north to ſouth, as they had in 
the reverſe, or from ſouth to north. Part of the tigers 
ſtill inhabit the eternal ſnows of Ararat, and multitudes 


beneath the line, in the burning ſoil of Borneo, or 
Sumatra; but neither lions or tigers ever migrated into 
the New World. A few of the firſt are found in 
India and Perſia, but they are found in numbers on! 
in Africa. The tiger extends as far north as e 


America.“ 

In fine, che conj e of che rend reſpecking che 
vicinity of the Old and New World are now, by the: 
diſcoveries. of late great navigators, loſt in conviction; 
and, in the place of imaginary hypothefis, ' the real 
place of migration almoſt incontrovertibly pointed out. 
Some (from a paſſage in Plato) have extended over the 
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that the migration muſt have been the work of ages; 


of the very fame fpecies live, but with exalted rage, 


tern Tartary, in lat. . 80% but never bas reached : 


Atlantic, from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the coaſt of 
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continents of Aſia and Africa; over which had paſſed, 


as over a bridge, from the latter, men and animals 
wool headed Negroes, and lions and tigers, none of 
which ever exiſted in the New World. A mighty ſea 


aroſe, and, in one day and night, engulphed this ſtu- 


pendous tract, and with it every being which had not 


completed its migration into America. The whole ne- 


gro race, and almoſt every quadruped, now inhabi- 
tants of Africa, periſhed in this critical day. Five only 


are to be found, at preſent, in America; and of theſe 


only one, the bear, in South America: Not a ſingle 
cuſtom, common to the natives of Africa and America, 


to evince a common origin. Of. the quadrupeds, the 


bear, ſtag, wolf, fox, and weeſel, are the only ani- 


mals which we can pronounce, wich certainty, to be 


found on each continent. The ſtag, the fox, and the 
weeſel, have made, alſo, no farther progreſs'in Africa 
than the north; but on the ſame continent the wolf is 
ſpread over every part, yet is unknown in South Amer- 
ica, as are the fox and weeſel. In Africa and in Bouth 
America the bear is very local, being met with only 
in the. north of the frit, and on the Andes in the laſt. 
Some cauſe unknown, arreſted its progreſs in Africa, 


and impelled the migration of a few into the Chilian 
Alps, and induced them to leave unoccupied the vaſt 
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LLUSIONS have often been made by waveliers, 

| and others, to ſome remains in America which ap- 

Saved to owe their original to a people more intimately 

acquainted with the arts of life than the /avage tribes 

which inhabited this continent on its firſt diſcovery by 

the Europeans, or chan thoſe which are, at prefent, ſcat- 
tered through various parts of its extent. In a ſmall 

work, publiſhed in London, in 1787, entitled Obſerva- 

ions on ſome parts of natural hiflory-: To which is prefixed, 

an account of ſeveral remarkable veftiges of au ancient 
date, which have been diſcovered in different parts of 
America,“ Part I. the author has collected the ſcatter- 
ed hints of Kalm, of Carver, of Filſon, and ſome 
other travellers, and writers; and has added a plan and 
deſeription of a regular work, which he ſuppoſes to 
have been a fertiſicatian, that has been diſcovered near 

the confluence of the rivers Ohio and Muſkingum. The 
remains deſeribed, or alluded to, in this publication, are 
characters, or ſingular marks, which were ſuppoſed by 
ſome Jeſuits, who examined them, to be Tartarian; 
furrows, as if the land had a ploughed 3 a ftone 
wall ; mounds of earth, of different forms and ſizes; 
earthen walls, and ditches, &e. 

The mounds of earth are ſuppoſed, by the author, to 

have been deſigned for different purpoſes: The ſmaller 
ones are, evidently, tumuli, or repoſitories of the dead ; 
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and, he thinks, the larger ones, as that at Grave Creek | { 
(a branch of the Ohio) many which are-to be ſeen in \ 
Mexico, and in other parts of America, were intended t 
to ſerve as the baſes of temples. 8 
The moſt curious part of this little work is the bs: | 
_— , PR with the plan, of the ſuppoſed for- 
tification, t] 


* By Dr. Benjamin Ss Barton, of n. 
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tification, above alluded to. It is ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of the river Muſkingum, about half a mile above its 
june Hon with the river Ohio, nearly in the latitude of 
39%. 21'. and about 170 miles below Fort Pitt, at the 
confluence of the rivers Alleghaney and Monongahe- 


la. The town, as it has been, ſometimes, called, 4s a 


large level, encompaſſed by walls of a tetragon form; 
occupying a piece of ground about -one quarter of'a 
mile ſquare. Theſe walls are from fix to ten feet in 
height, and from twenty to forty feet in thickneſs. 
They are, at preſent, evergrown with vegetables, of 
different kinds, and, among others, with trees, ſome of 


which are of a very conſiderable diameter. Each fide 
of the walls is divided, by three chaſms, or openings, 


into four, nearly equal, parts: Theſe chaſms are directly 
oppoſite to each other. Within the walls there are 
three elevations; the largeſt of theſe is of«%n* oblong 


form, 74 yards long, 24 yards broad, and 6 feet in 


height: The ſecond is nearly of a fim form, 50 
yards long, and 40 broad: The third is, alſo, an oblong 
mount, but much ſmaller. Beſides theſe three eleva- 
tions, there is a ſmall circular mount, placed nearly in 
the centre of four ſmall caves ; and a «ſemi circular 
parapet,” which, it is not improbable, 1 may have been de- 
ſigned to guard one of the chafins, or openings: This 
parapet has a ſmall mount. The author obſerves, that 
the three elevations conſiderably reſemble ſome of 


the eminences which have been jo. near the 


river Miſſiſſippi, of which he has 655 a an aceount in 


his publication. 


The fortifications (for a uttinction FA deen mide 
between them and the town, but we cannot ſee with 
what great propriety) are nearly of the ſame form as the 
town. The walls have here, alſo, openings: And at 


| each of theſe openings there is one, or more, of the 


ſmall circular mounts. | 
The pyramid is one of the moſt conſpicuous parts of 


theſe ſingular remains. It is of a circular form; 0 
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feet in height, 390 feet in circumferance; and is ſur- 


rounded with a ditch, 5 feet deep, and 15 feet wide: 
| Externally to the ditch there is a parapet, which is 759 


feet in circumference, « The pyramid, as well as 


the eminences and walls, is now covered with graſſes, 
and other kinds of vegetables.” 


Beſides theſe, there 
are ſeveral other eminences, of which we do not think 
it neceſſary to take any notice, in this place. 

The author's opinion concerning theſe remains is 
this; that they owe their original to « the Toltecas, or 
ſome other Mexican nation,” and that theſe people 
were, probably, the deſcendants of the Danes. The 
firſt member of this conjecture appears not improbable, 
if we conſider the ſimilarity of the Mexican mounts and 


fortifications, deſcribed by. Torquemada, by the Abbe 


Clavegero, and by other authors, to thoſe of which our 
author has publiſhed an account ; and, alſo, if we con- 
ſider the tradition of the Mexicans, that they came from 
the north weſt, in which tract great numbers of theſe 
remains have been diſcovered. As to the ſecond mem- 
ber of this conjeCture, we think it but feebly ſupported ; 
although we are not ignorant that Grotius and other 
writers have endeavoured to prove, that the northern 
nations of Europe, had, actually, ſome intercourſe with 
America, long before the time of Columbus. 
It is ſaid, there are inſcriptions in ſtrange characters 
in different parts of the weftern country: One, in 
particular, on a flat rock on the river Cumberland, the 
exiſtence of which general Clarke aſfirms. It is ſaid to 
be lengthy, and, would no doubt if decyphered throw 
great light upon the angent hiſtory of America.“ 


CHAP, 


* See American Muſeum, Vol. V. p. 144- 
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The Ancients ſuppoſed to have had ſome imperfect Notion 
of a New World —Pretenſions of the Welſh to the 
Diſcovery of America — hoſe of the Norwegians betten 
founded. Projects of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS— 
his Voyage—Aftoniſhment occaſioned by obſerving the 
Variation of the Compaſs — his perilous Situation—his 
Crew ready to mutiny—their Foy on deſcrying Land 
they land on one of the lande ef the New World Te 
Continent afterwards diſcovered —T he New World de- 
rive its name from MERICUS V ESPUCTUS—Diviſe 
= of America—lts productions lit different Peoſſeſ-- 
' frons. | WA 


II is believed, by many, that the ancients had ſomeim- 


perfect notion of the New World ; and ſeveral an- 


cient authors are quoted in confirmation of this opinion. 


In a book, aſcribed to the philoſopher Ariſtotle, we are 


told that the Carthaginians diſcovered an iſland, far be- 


yond the pillars of Hercules, large, fertile, and finely 


watered, with navigable rivers, but uninhabited. This 
iſland was diſtant a few days ſailing from the continent: 


its beauty induced the diſcoverers to ſettle there; but the 
policy of Carthage diſlodged the colony, and laid ſtrict 
prohibition on all the ſubjects of the ſtate not to at- 


tempt any future eſtabliſhment. This account is alſo 


confirmed by an hiſtorian. of ne mean credit, who re- 
lates, that the Tyrians would have ſettled a colony on 
the newly diſcovered iſland, but were. oppoſed by the 
Carthaginians, for ſtate reaſons. e 
The Welſh, fondly, imagine that their country con- 
tributed, in 1170, to people the New World, by the 


adventure of Madoc, ſon of Owen Gwynedd, who, on 


the death of his father, ſailed there, and colonized part: 
of the country. It is pretended that Madoc made two 
voyages: That ſailing weſt, he left Ireland ſo far to 

| the 
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the north, that he: came to land unknown; where Re. 
jaw many ſtrange things; that he returned home, and, 
making a report of the fertility of the newly diſcovered: 
country, prevailed on numbers of the Welſh, of each 
ſex, to accompany him, on a ſecond voyage, from which 
he never returned. The favourers of this opinion aſ- 
ſert, that ſeveral Welſh words, ſuch as gwrando, to 
hearken, or liſten ;” the iſle of Croe/ſo, or « welcome 3” 
Cape Breton, from the name of the Britiſh iſland ; 
gawynndwr, or the. white water ;” and. pingwin, or 
« the bird with a white head ;” 'are to be found in the- 
American language. But. likeneſs of ſound, in a few 
words, will not be deemed ſufficient to eſtabliſh the fact; 
eſpecially if the meaning has been evidently pervert- 
ed: For example, the whole pinguin tribe have, unfor- 
tunately, not only black heads, but are not inhabitants 
of the northern hemiſphere; the name was alſo beſtow- 
ed on them by the Dutch, a pinguedine, from their ex- 
ceſſive fatneſs. It may be added, that the Welſh were 
never a naval people; that the age in which Madoc liv- 
ed was peculiarly ignorant in navigation ; and the 
moft which they could have attempted mult have been 
a mere coaſting voyage.* 
The Norwegians put in for a ſhare of the 1 on 
grounds rather better than the Welſh. By their ſettle- 
ments in Iceland, and in Greenland, they had arrived 
within ſo ſmall a diſtance of the New World, that there 
is a probability of its having been touched at by a people 
{o verſed in maritime affairs, and ſo adventurous, as the 
ancient Normans were. The proofs are much more 
numerous than thoſe produced by the Britiſh hiſtorians z 
for the diſcovery is mentioned in ſeveral of the Iceland- 
ic manuſcripts. I he period was about the year 1002, 
when 


* The different opinions upon this obe, and the foundations 
upon which they are built, are to be found in Dr. Robertſon's Hiſ- 
tory of America; Dr. Belknap' s American Biography, Vol. I. and 
Pr. John Williams's inquiry concerning the firſt diſcovery.of Ameri. 
ea. Curious extracts, from the latter, are in the American Muſeum, 
Vol. XI. p. 152 and 209. | | 
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= when i it was viſited by one Biorn; and the diſcover 


purſued to great effect by Leif, the ſon of Eric, the dif- 
coverer of Greenland. It does not appear that they 
reached farther than Labrador; on which coaſt they met 
with the Eſquimaux, on whom they beſtowed the name 
of Skrelingues, or dwarfiſh people, from their ſmall 
ſtature. They were armed with bows and arrows, and 
had leathern canoes, ſuch as they have at preſent. All 
this is probable; nor ſhould the tale of the German, 
called Turkil, one of the crew, invalidate the account. 
He was one day miſſing ; but ſoon returned, leaping 
and ſinging, with all the extravagant marks of joy a 
bon vivant could ſhow, on diſcovering the inebriating 
fruit of his country, the grape : Torfæus even ſays, 


that he returned in a ſtate of intoxication: To con- 


vince his commander, he brought ſeveral bunches : And + 


the country, from that circumſtanee, was named Vin- 


land. There appears no reaſon to doubt of the diſ- 
covery 3 it is thought probable, however, that theſe 
people reached no farther than the - barren country of 
Labrador. In ſhort, it is from a much later period, that 
we muſt date the unequivocal diſcovery of America. ; 


TowaRDs the cloſe of the 15th century, Venice and 
Genoa being rivals in commerce, in which the former 
had greatly the ſuperiority, Chriſtopher Colon, or Colum- 


bus, a native of Genoa, conceived a project of failing to 


the Eaſt Indies by directing his courſe weſtward. This 
deſign was founded upon a miſtake of the geographers, 


of thoſe days, who placed the eaſtern parts of Aſia im- 


menſely too far to the eaſtward; ſo that had they been 
in the right, the ſnorteſt way * woull have been to fail - 


directly weſtward:” Columbus applied, firſt, to his -r. 


countrymen z but being rejected by them, he applied 
to Portugal, where he met with no better ſucceſs.” 
Spain was his next reſource : here, after eight years 
attendance, he obtained, in 1492, a fleet of three ſhips. 


The largeſt, a ſhip of no confiderable burden, was com- 
| TP - - mandad - 
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| manded by Columbus, as admiral, who — it the name 
of Santa Maria, out of reſpect for the Bleſſed Virgin, 
whom he honoured with ſingular devotion. Of the ſe- 
cond, called the Pinta, Martin Pinzon was captain, and 
his brother Francis pilot. The third, named the Nigna, 
Vas under the command of Vincent Yanez Pinzon: 
Theſe two were light veſſels, hardly ſuperior-in bur- 
den, or force, to large boats. This ſquadron, if it merits 
that name, was victualled for 12 months, and had on 
board 9o men, moſtly ſailors, together with a few ad- 
venturers, who followed the fortune of Columbus, and 
ſome gentlemen of Iſabella's court, whom ſhe appointed 
to accompanyhim. 'Though the expenſe of the undertak- 
ing was one of the circumſtances which chieſly alarmed 
the court of Spain, and retarded, fo long, the negoci- 
ation with Columbus, the ſum employed in fitting out 
this ſquadron did not exceed 4000l. As Columbus was 
deeply impreſſed with ſentiments of religion, he would 
not ſet out upon an expedition-ſo arduous, and of which 
. one great object was to extend the knowledge of the 
chriſtian faith, without imploring publicly, the guid- 
ance and protection of Heaven. With this view, 
he, together with all the perſons under his command, 
marched, in ſolemn proceſſion, to the monaſtery of Ra- 
bida. After confeffing their ſins, and obtaining ab- 
ſolution, they received the holy ſacrament from the 
hands of the guardian, who joined his prayers to 
theirs for the ſucceſs of an enterprize which he had ſo 
zealouſly patronized. — _ 
Next morning, being Friday, the third day of Au- 
| guſt, in the year 1492, Columbus ſet ſail, a little be- 
ore ſun riſe, in preſence of a vaſt crowd of ſpectators, 
who ſent up their ſupplications to Heaven for the proſ- 
perous iſſue of the voyage, which they wiſhed, rather 
than expected. Columbus ſteered, directly, for the Can- 
ary Iſlands, and arrived there without any occurrence 
that would have deſerved notice on any other occaſion: 
* in a voyage of ſuch expectation and importance, 
every 


* 


every circumſtance was the object of attention. The 


rudder of the Pinta broke looſe, the day after ſhe left 
the harbour, and that accident alarmed the crew, no 
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leſs ſuperſtitious-than- unſkilful, as a: certain omen of 


the unfortunate deſtiny of the expedition. Even in 


the ſhort run to-the Canaries, the ſhips were found to 


be ſo crazy, and ill appointed, as to be very improper _ 


for a navigation which was expected to be both long 


and dangerous. Columbus refitted them, however, to 


the beſt of his power; and having ſupplied. himſelf with : 


freſh proviſions, he took his departure from Gomera, 
one of the moſt weſterly of the Canary Illands, on the 


fixth day of September. 


wa. 


Here the voyage: of - diſcovery - may. properly be ſaid 
to begin; for Columbus, holding his courſe due weſt, 


left, immediately, the uſual track of navigation, and 
ſtretched into unfrequented and unknown ſeas. The 


firſt day, as it was very calm, he made but little way ; 


but on the ſecond he loſt fight of the. Canaries ; and | 


many of the ſailors, already dejected and diſmayed, 


when they contemplated the boldneſs of the undertax- 
ing, began to beat their breaſts, and to ſhed tears, as 


if they were never more to behold land. Columbus 
comforted them with aſſurances - of ſucceſs, and the 


proſpect of vaſt wealth, in thoſe opulent regions whith- 
He regulated every _ 


er he was conducting them. 
thing by his ſole authority; he ſuperintended the exe- 


cution of every order; and allowed himſelf only a few 
hours for ſleep; he was at all other times upon deck. 


As his courſe lay through ſeas which had not, formerly, 
been viſited, the ſounding line, or inſtruments for ob- 
ſervation, were continually in his hands. After the 


example of the Portugueſe diſcoverers, he attended to 
the motion of tides and currents, watched the flight of 
birds, the appearance of fiſhes, of ſea weeds, and of 
every thing that floated on the waves, and entered eve- 
ry occurrence with a minute exactneſs, in the journal 
As the length of the voyage or” not 

all 


which he kept. 
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fail of alarming ſailors habituated only to ſhort excur- 


ſions, Columbus endeavoured to conceal from them 
the real progreſs which they made. With this view, 


though they ran 18 leagues the ſecond day, after 


they left Gomera, he gave out that they had advanced 
only 15, and he uniformly employed the ſame artifice 
of reckoning ſhort, during the whole voyage. By the 


14th of September, the fleet was above 200 leagues to 


the weſt of the Canary Iſles. There they were ſtruck 
with an appearance, no leſs aſtoniſhing than new. 
They obſerved that the magnetic needle, in their com- 
paſſes, did not point exactly to the polar ſtar, but varied 


towards the welt z and, as they proceeded, this vari- 
ation increaſed. This appearance, which is now 
familiar, though it ſtil remains one: of the myſteries 
of nature, into the cauſe of which the ſagacity of man 


hath not been able to penetrate, filled the companions 


of Columbus with terror. They were now in a bound- 
leſs, unknown, ocean, far from the uſual place of navi- 


gation ; nature itſelf ſeemed to be altered, and the only 


guide which they had left was about to fail them. Co- - 
lumbus, with no leſs quickneſs than. ingenuity, invent- 
ed a reaſon for this appearance, which, though it did 
not ſatisfy himſelf, ſeemed ſo plauſible-to them, that it 


diſpelled their fears, or ſilenced. their murmurs. 


He ſtill continued to ſteer due weſt, nearly in the 


fame latitude with the Canary Iſlands. In this courſe, , 


he came within the ſphere of the trade wind, which 


blows, invariably, from eaſt to weſt, between the tropics, 


* 


and a few degrees beyond them. He advanced before 


this ſteady gale with ſuch uniform rapidity, that it was 


ſeldom neceſſary to ſhift a ſail. When about 400 leagues 
to the weſt of the Canaries, he found the ſea fo covered 


with weeds, that it reſembled a meadow of vaſt extent; 


and in ſome places they were ſo thick, as to retard the 
motion of the veſſels. This ſtrange appearance occa- - 


ſioned new alarm and diſquiet. The ſailors imagined 


that they were now arrived at the utmoſt boundary of 
the 
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the navigable ocean; that theſe floating - weeds would 


obſtruct their farther progreſs, and concealed dangerous: 
rocks, or ſome large tract of land, which had ſunk, 


they knew not How, in that place. Columbus en- 


deavoured to perſuade them, that what had alarmed, 
ought rather to have encouraged them, and was to be 


conſidered as a ſign of approaching land. At the ſame 


time, a briſk gale aroſe, and carried them forward. 
Several birds were feen hovering about the ſhip, and 
directed their flight towards the. weſt. The deſpond- 
ing crew reſumed ſome degree of fpirit, and began to- 
entertain freſh hopes. ; 

Upon the firſt of October they were, according to- 
the admiral's reckoning, 770 leagues to the weſt of 
the Canaries ; but, leſt his men ſhould be intimidated- 


by the prodigious length of the navigation; he gave out 


that they had proceeded only 584 leagues ;- and fortun- 
ately for Columbus, neither his own pilot, nor thoſe 


of the other ſhips, had ſkill ſufficient to correct this 
error, and to diſcover the deceit. They had, now, been 


above three weeks at ſea: they had proceeded far be- 
yond what former navigators had attempted, or deemed 
oſſible: all their prognoſtics of diſcovery, drawn from 


the flight of birds, and other circumſtances, had prov=- 


ed fallacious : the appearances of land, with which their 
own credulity, or the artifice of their commander, had, 
from time to time, flattered and amuſed them, had been 
altogether illuſive, and their proſpect of ſucceſs ſeemed 
now to be as diſtant as ever. "Theſe reflections occur- 
red often to men, who had no other object, or occupa- 
tion, than to reaſon and to diſcourſe concerning the in- 
tention and circumſtances of their expedition. They 
made impreſſion, at firſt; upon the ignorant and timid, 


and extending, by degrees, to ſuch as were better in- 


formed, or more reſolute, the contagion ſpread, at length, 


from ſhip to ſhip. From ſecret whiſpers and murmur- 


ings, they proceeded to open cabals-and public com- 


plaints. They taxed their ſovereign with inconſiderato 


credulity,, LOW | 


} 
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credulity, in 1 paying ſuch regard to the vain promiſes 
and raſh conjectures of an indigent foreigner, as to haz- 
ard the lives of fo many of her own ſubjects, in proſe- 
cuting a chimerical ſcheme. They affirmed that they 
had fully performed their duty, by venturing ſo far in 
an unknown and hopeleſs courſe, and could incur no 
blame, for refuſing to follow, any longer, a deſperate 
adventurer to certain deſtruction. They contended, 
that it was neceſſary to think of returning to. Spain, 
while their crazy veſſels were ſtill in a condition to keep 
the ſea7 but expreſſed their fears that the attempt would 
prove vain, as the wind, which had hitherto been ſo 
favourable to their courſe, muſt render it impoſſible to 
fail in the oppoſite direction. All agreed that Colum- 
bus ſhould be compelled by force to adopt a meaſure on 
which their common faſety depended. Some of the 
more audacious propoſed, as the moſt expeditious and 
certain method for getting rid, at once, of his remon- 
ſtrances, to throw him into the ſea ; being perſuaded 
that, upon their return to Spain, the death of an un- 
ſucceſsful projector would excite little concern, and be 
inquired into with no curioſity. 

Columbus was fully ſenſible of his perilous ſituation. 
He had obſerved, with great uneaſineſs, the fatal oper- 
ation of ignorance, and of fear, in producing difaffec- 
tion among his crew; and ſaw that it was now ready 
to burſt out into open mutiny. He retained, however, 
perfect preſence of mind. He affected to ſeem i igno- 
rant of their machinations. Notwithſtanding the agi- 
tation and ſolicitude of his own mind, he appeared 
with a cheerful countenance ; like a man ſatisfied with 
the progreſs which he had made, and confident of ſuc- 
ceſs. Sometimes he employed all the arts of inſinua- 
tion to ſoothe his men. Sometimes he endeavoured to 
work upon their ambition, or avarice, by magnificent 
deſcriptions of the fame and wealth which they were 
about to acquire. On other occaſions he aſſumed a 


tone of authority, and threatened them with vengeance: 
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from their ſovereign, if, by their daſtardly behaviour, 
they ſhould defeat this noble effort to promote the glo- 
ry of God, and to exalt the Spaniſh name, above that 
of every other nation. Even with feditious ſailors, the 
words of a man, whom they had been accuſtomed to - 
reverence, were weighty and perſuaſive ; and not onl 
reſtrained them from thoſe violent exceſſes which they 
meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany their 
admiral for ſome time longer. | 
As they proceeded, the indications of approaching 
land ſeemed to be more certain, and excited hope in 
proportion. The birds began, to appear in flocks, mak- 
ing towards the ſouth weſt. Columbus, in imitation 
of the Portugueſe navigators, who had been guided in 
ſeveral of their diſcoveries by the motion of birds, al- 
tered his courſe from due weſt towards that quarter 
whither they pointed their flight. But after holding 
on for ſeveral days in this new direction withont a 
better ſucceſs than formerly, having ſeen no obj och 
during 30 days but the ſea and the ſky, the ade, of 
his companions ſubſided faſter than they had. riſen ; 
their fears revived with additional force; impatience, 
rage, and deſpair, appeared in every countenance. All 
ſenſe of ſubordination was loſt. 'The officers, who had 


hitherto concurred with Columbus in opinion, and ſup- 


ported his authority, now took part with the private 


men: they aſſembled tumultuouſly, on the deck, ex- 


poſtulated with their commander, mingled threats with 
their expoſtulations, and required him inſtantly to tack 
about, and to return to Europe. Columbus perceived 
that it would be of no avail to have recourſe to any of 


his former arts, which having been tried ſo often had _ | 


loſt their effect; and that it was impoſlible to rekindle 
any zeal for the ſucceſs of the expedition among men 
in whoſe breaſts fear had extinguiſhed every generous 
ſentiment. He ſaw that it was no leſs vain to think 
of employing either gentle or ſevere meaſures, to quell 
a mutiny ſo general and fo violent. It was neceflary, 
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ing on the forccaſtle, obſerved a light at a diſtance, 
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zon all theſe accounts, to ſoothe paſſions which he a 


no longer command, and to give way to a torrent too 
impetuous to be checked. He promiſed, ſolemnly, to 


His men, that he would comply wath their requeſt, pro- 
vided they would accompany him, and obey his com- 
mands for three days longer ; and if, during that time, 


land were not diſcovered, he would then abandon the 


enterprize and direct his courſe towards Spain. 


Enraged as the ſailors were, and impatient to turn 


their faces again towards their native country, this 
propoſition did not appear to them unreaſonable. Nor 


did Columbus hazard much in confining himſelf to a 


term ſo ſhort. 'The preſages of diſcovering land were 


now ſo numerous and promiſing, that he deemed them 


infallible. For ſome days, the ſounding line had reach- 


ed the bottom, and the ſoil which it brought up indicated 


land to be at no great diſtance. The flocks of birds 


"increaſed ; and were compoſed not only of ſea fowl, 


but of ſuch land birds as could not be ſuppoſed to fly 


far from the ſhore. The crew of the Pinta obſerved a a 
cane floating, which ſeemed to be newly cut, and like- 
wiſe a. piece of timber artificially carved. The ſailors 
aboard the Nigna took up the branch of a tree, with 


red berries, perfectly freſh. The clouds around the 


ſetting ſun aſſumed a new appearance; the air was 
more mild and warm; and, during night, the. wind 


became unequal and variable, From all theſe ſymp- 


toms, Columbus was ſo confident of being near land, 
that on the evening of the 11th of October, 1492, after 


ublic prayers for ſucceſs, he ordered the ſails to be 


1 wr and the ſhips to lie by, keeping ſtrict watch, leſt 
they ſhould be driven aſhore in the night. During 
this interval of ſuſpenſe and expectation, no man ſhut 


his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards 


that quarter where they expected to diſcover the land 


which had been ſo long the object of their wiſhes. 
About two hours before midnight, Columbus ſtand- 
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and privately pointed it out to Pedro Guttierez, a page 


of the queen's wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it; 
and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three 
ſaw it in motion, as if it were carried from place to 
place. A little after midnight, the joyful ſound of 
land ! land ! was heard from the Pinta, which kept 
always ahead of the other ſhips. But having been ſo 
often deceived *by fallacious appearances, every man 


was now become ſlow of belief; and waited, in all the 
| anguiſh of uncertainty and impatience, for the return 


of day. As ſoon as morning dawned, all doubts and 
fears were diſpelled. From each ſhip, an ifland was 
ſeen about two leagues to the north, whoſe flat and 
verdant fields, well ſtored with wood, and watered with 
many rivulets, preſented the aſpect of a delightful 
country. The crew of the Pinta inſtantly began the 


Te Deum, as a hymn of thankſgiving to God; and 
were joined by thoſe of the other ſhips, with tears of 


joy and tranſports of congratulation. This office of 
gratitude to Heaven was followed by an act of juſtice 
to their commander. They threw themſelves at the feet 
of Columbus, with feelings of ſelf condemnation ming- 
They implored him to pardon 
their ignorance, incredulity, and infolence, which had 
created him ſo much unneceflary diſquiet, and had ſo 
often obſtructed the proſecution of his well concærted 
plan; and paſſing, in the warmh of their admirarion, 
from one extreme to another, they now pronounced the 
man whom they had ſo lately reviled, and threatened, 
to be a perſon inſpired by Heaven, with ſagacity and 
tortitude more than human, in order to accompliſh a 


| deſign ſo far beyond the ideas and nenn of all 


former ages. 

As ſoon as the ſun aroſe, all their boats were man- 
ned and armed. They rowed towards the iſland witk 
their colours diſplayed, with warlike muſic, and other 
martial pomp. As they approached the coaſt, they 
ſaw it. covered with a multitude of people, whom the 


weer of the ſpectacle had drawn together, whoſe 
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es ent geſtures expreſſed r and aftoniſh- 


ment, at the ſtrange objects which preſented themſelves 


to their view. Columbus was the firſt European who 


ſet foot in the New World, which he had diſcovered. 
He landed in a rich dreſs, nk with a naked ſword in 
his hand. His men followed; and, kneeling down, 
they all kiſſed the ground which they had ſo long de- 
ſired to ſee. They, next, erected a crucifix; and, proſ- 
trating themſelves before it, returned thanks to God 


for conducting their voyage to ſuch an happy iſſue. 
The above was one of the Bahama Iſlands; to which 


he gave the name of San Salvador, and took poſſeſſion 
of it in the name of their Catholic majeſties. In this 


firſt voyage he diſcovered: ſeveral other of the Lucayo, 
or Bahama Iſlands, with thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpanioſa. 
The natives conſidered the Spaniards as divinities, and 


the diſcharge of the artillery as their thunder : they fell 


proſtrate at the ſound. The women, however, offered 


their favours, and courted the embraces of their new 


gueſts as men. Their huſbands were not jealous of them; 


and in the arms of thoſe wantons the companions of 


Columbus are ſaid, by ſome authors, to have caught that 


malady which. directs its poiſon to the ſprings of life. 


The Abbe Raynal is of opinion that this diſorder was 


known in Europe before the diſcovery of America.“ 
In a ſecond voyage, many new iſlands were diſcovered. 
In a third, he attained the great object of his ambition, 


by diſcovering the continent of America, near the 


iaouth of the river Oroonoko, on the firſt day of Au- 

guſt, 1498. His ſucceſs produced a crowd of adventur- 

ers, from all nations ; but the year before this, the north- 

ern continent had been diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, 
in the ſervice of Henry VII. of England. 

Although Columbus had the diſtinguiſhed merit of 
enlarging the circle of ſcience, and opening new chan- 
nels for commerce, by diſcovering a new world, yet 
he has been deprived of the honour of n it called 
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by his name. Amerigo Veſpucci, a Florentine gentle- 
man, accompanied Ojeda to America in 1499; and 
ſoon after his return, publiſhed an account of his voy-- 
age; which was drawn up not only with art, but with - 


ſome elegance. It circulated rapidly, and was read 


with admiration. In his. narrative he had infinuated 
that the glory of having diſcovered the continent in the 
New World belonged to him. This was at firſt be- 
licved, and the country began to be called after the 
name of its firſt ſuppoſed diſcoverer. Thus mankind 


are left to regret an act of injuſtice, which, having 


been fanctioned by time, it is now too late to re- 
dreis.* - . 8 | 
NoTwrTHSTANDING the many ſettlements of the 
Europeans in this continent, great part of America re- 
mains ſtill unknown. The northern continent con- 


tains the Britiſh colonies of Hudſon's Bay, Canada, and 


Nova Scotia: The New England ſtates, and thoſe 
of New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, North, and South, Carolina, and Georgia. 
It contains, alſo, the Spaniſh territories of Eaſt, and 
Weſt, Florida, Louifiana, New Mexico, California, 
and Mexico. Beſides theſe, there are imme: regions 
to the weſt, and north, the boundaries of which have 
never yet been difcovered. In ſuch as are in any de- 
gree known, dwell the Eſquimaux, the Algonquins, 
the Hurons, the Iroguois, the Cherakee, the Chick- 
alaws, and many other tribes of Indians. In the ſouth- 
ern continent lie the Spanith provinces of Terra Firma,/ 
Guiana, Peru, Paraguay, and Chili ; together with 
that of Braſil, belonging to the Portugueſe ; and the 
55 country 
* See Dr. Robertſon's Hiſt, of America, Vol. I. 


+ Britiſh America is now divided into four provinces, viz. I. Up- 
per Canada ; II. Lower Canada, to which are annexed, New Britain, 
or the country lying round Hudſon's Bay, and the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton; III. New Brunſwick ; IV. Nova Scotia, to which is annexed, 
the iſland of St Jour's. Beiides theſe, there is the iſland of Newfound 
land, which is governed by the admural for the time being... - | 
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country of Surinam, belonging to the Dutch. Vaſt 
tracts, however, in the inland parts, are unknown, be- 
ing comprehended under the general name of Ama- 
zonia. A large diſtrict, alſo, ſaid to be the reſidence of 
a gigantic race of men, lies on the eaſt Tide of the con- 
tinent, between the ſtraits of Magellan and the province 
of Paraguay. The account of this gigantic race, how. 


ever, meets with little credit. | 
c 
This vaſt country produces many of the metals, min- | 
erals, plants, fruits, trees, and wood, to be met with 58 
in the other parts of the world, and many of them in 5 


greater quantities, and in high perfection. The gold and 8 
filver of America have ſupplied Europe with ſuch im- 
menſe quantities of thoſe valuable metals, that they are F 1 
become vaſtly more common; ſo that the gold and 
ſilver of Europe now bear little proportion to the high th 
price, ſet upon them before the diſcovery of America. 
It alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, ame- 
thyſts, and other valuable ſtones, which, by being N. 
brought into Europe, have contributed, likewiſe, to 
lower their value. To theſe, which are chiefly the as 
productions of Spaniſh America, may be added a great 8e 
number other commodities, which, though of leſs 
price are of much greater uſe. Of theſe are the plen- a 
tiful ſupplies of cochineal, indigo, anatto, logwood, bra- 
Zil, fuſtic, pimento, lignum vitæ, rice, ginger, cocoa, for] 
or the chocolate nut, ſugar, cotton, tobacco, banillas, 
red wood, the balſams of Tolu, Peru, and Chili, that 
aluable anticle, i in medicine, the Jeſuit's bark, mechoa- 
can, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, hides; furs, 
ambergriſe, and a great variety of woods, roofs, and 
plants; to which, before the diſcovery of America, 
the Europeans were either entire ſtrangers, or which 
they were forced to buy at an extravagant rate, from 
Aſia and Africa, through the hands of the Venetians 
and Genoeſe, who then engroſſed the trade of the Eaſt- 
ern World. 
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On this continent there grows alſo à variety of ex- 
cellent native fruits; pine apples, citrons, lemons, - 
oranges, malicatons, figs, grapes, great numbers of 


_ culinary, medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and plants; 


with many exotic productions, which are nouriſhed in ag 
great perfection as in their native ſoil. _. | 
Although the Indians till live in the quiet poſſeſſion - 
of many large tracts, America, ſo far as known, is chief- 
ly claimed, and divided into colonies, by three Euro- 


pean nations, the Spaniards, Engliſh, and Portugueſe. 


The Spaniards, as they firſt diſcovered it, have the 
largeſt and richeſt portion, extending from New Mexi- 
co and Louiſiana, in North America; to the Straits of 
Magellan, in the South Sea, excepting the large pro- 
vince of Brafil, which belongs to Portugal; for though 
the French and Dutch have ſome forts upon Surinam 
and Guiana, they ſcarcely deſerve to be confidered as 


proprietors of any part of the ſouthern continent. 


Next to Spain the moſt conſiderable proprietor of Amer- 
ica was Great Britain, who derived her claim to North 
America from the firſt diſcovery of that continent by 
Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. in the year 
14972 | | a 

We ſhall now leave the general hiſtory of America, 
and proceed to give an account of the diſcoyery and 
fettlement. of North America. | 
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CHAP. XII. 


| Discover of North America, and the Attempt a 2 
form Settlements in it, till King James I. n 
the London and Plymouth Companies. 


ORTH AMERICA was diſcovered i in the n 
N of Henry VII. a period when the arts and ſcien- 
cies had made very conſiderable progreſs in Europe. 
Many of the firſt adventurers were men of genius and 
learning, and were careful to preſerve authentic records 


of ſuch of their proceedings as would be intereſting to 


poſterity. Theſe records afford ample documents for 
American hiſtorians. Perhaps no people on the globe, 
can trace the hiſtory of their origin and progreſs with 
fo much preciſion, as the inhabitants of North Ameri- 
ca; particularly that part of them who inhabit the ter- 
ritory of the United States. 
The fame which Columbus had acquired by his firſt 
diſcoveries on this weſtern continent, ſpread 
1495. through Europe, and inſpired many with the 
ſpirit of enterprize. As early as 1495, four 
years only after the firſt diſcovery of America, John 
Cabot, a Venetian, obtained a grant or commiſſion from 
Henry VII. to difcoyer unknown lands and annex them 
to the crown.* 


In the ſpring of 1496 he ſailed from England with | 


two ſhips, carrying with him his three ſons. In this 

voyage, which was intended for China, he fell in with 

the north ſide of Terra Labrador, and coaſted northerly 

as far as the 67th degree of latitude.+ 

* 1497-] The next year he made a ſecond voyage to 

America with his ſon Sebaſtian, who afterwards pro- 
8 ceeded 


* See Hazard's Hiſtorical Collections,“ page 9, Vol. I, where 
Mis grant is recited at large. It is dated A, B. 1495. 


+ Smith, in his Hiſtory of New Vork, ſays, his diſcoveries of the 


continent reached « from the 38th to the 68 ch degree. of north lati- 
huge”? 


he traverſed the coaſt from Davis s ſtraits to Cape 
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* in the diſcoveries which his father had begun. 
On the 24th of June he diſcovered Bonnaviſta, on the 
north eaſt ſide of Newfoundland. Before his return 


Florida. 
1502. ] Sebaſtian. Cabot was this year at Newfound-- 
land; and on his return, carried three of the natives of £ 
that iſland to King Henry VII. 
1513.] In the ſpring of 1513, John Ponce failed 
from Porto Rico northerly, and diſcovered the conti- 
nent in 300 87 north latitude. He landed in April, a 
ſeaſon when the country around was covered with ver- 
dure, and in full bloom. This circumſtance induced 
him to call the country Florida, which, for many years, 
was the common name for North and South America... 
1516.7] In 15 16, Sir Sebaſtian Cabot and Sir Thomas 
Pert, explored the coaſt as far as Brazil in South Amer-- 
ica. 

This vaſt extent 'of country, the coal af which: was 
505 explored, remained unclaimed and unſettled by | 
any European power, (except by the Spaniards in South 
America) for almoſt a euer . the time of i its diſ- 
covery. 

1524. It was not till the year 7 5 24 that OW at- 
tempted diſcoveries on the American coaſt. Stimulated 
by his enterprizing neighbours, Francis I. who poſſeſſed | 
a great and active mind, ſent John Verrazano, a Flor- 
entine, to America, for the purpoſe of making diſcove- 
ries. He traverſed the coaſt from latitude 28 to 50 
pore In a ſecond voyage, ſometime after, he was 
oſt. 

1525. The next year Stephen Gomez, the firſt 
Spaniard who came upon the American coaſt for dif- 
covery, ſailed from Groyn in Spain, to Cuba and Flor- 
ida, thence northward to Cape Razo, in latitude 460 
north, in ſearch of a northern pats to the Eaſt 


: 1534] 
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with deſign to make diſcoveries in America. The 


1534.1 In the ſpring of 1534, by the direction of 
Francis I. a fleet was fitted out at St. Malo's in France, 


command of this fleet was given to James Cartier.“ 
He arrived at Newfoundland in May of this year. 
Thenee he failed northerly ; and on the day of the feſ- 
tival of St. Lawrence, he found himſelf in about lati-- 
tude 480 3o' north, in the midſt of a broad gulf, which 
he named St. Lawrence. He gave the ſame name to 
the river which empties: into it. In this voyage, he 
ſailed as far north as latitude 519 . in vain to 
find a paſſage to China. - 

1535. ] The next year he failed: up the river St. Law- 
rence 300 leagues, to the great and ſwift Fall. He 
called the country New France; built a fort in which 
he ſpent- the winter, and returns: in the following 
ſpring to France. 

1539.] On the 12th of May, 1539, Ferdinand de 
Soto, with goo men, beſides ſeamen, failed from Cuba, 
having for his object the conqueſt of Florida. On the 


zoth of May he arrived at Spirito Santo, from whence 


be travelled northward to the Chickaſaw country, in a- 


bout latitude 35 or 36%. He died and was buried on Tn, 
the bank of Miſlifppi River, May, 1542, aged 42 years. C} 
Alverdo ſucceeded him. . Fl 
1542.7 In 1542, Francis la Rode; Lord Robe well; þ ; 
was ient to Canada, by. the French king, with three . 
ſhips and 200 men, women and children. They win | . 
* tered here in a fort which they had built, and returned 1 
in the ſprmg. About the year 1550, a large number __ 
of adventurers failed for Canada, but werg never after 185 
heard of. In 1598, the king of France commiſſioned * 
the Marquis De la Roche to conquer Canada, and other 8 
countries not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian Prince. We | boa 


N 


In Hazard's Hiſtorical Collection, Vol. T, page 19, is a commiſe. 

fion from Francis I. to James Cartier or Quartier, for making an eſtab. 
liſhment in Canada, dated Oct. 17. 1540. Probably this commiſſion 
was * him in conſequence of his former diſcoveries. : 
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do not "PRE however, that la Rocks ever ee to 
execute his commiſſion, or that any farther attempes 
were made to ſettle Canada during this century. 

January 6, 1548-49. This year king Henry VII. 
granted, a penſion for lite to Sebaſtian Cabot, in conſid- 
eration of the important ſervices he had rendered to the 
kingdom by his diſcoveries in America.* Very reſpect- 
able deſcendants of the Cabot family now live in * 
Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts. 

1562. The Admiral of France, Chatillon, early in 
this year, ſent out a fleet under the command of John 
Ribalt. He arrived at Cape Francis on the coaſt of 
Florida, near which, on the firſt of May, he diſcovered 
and entered a river Which he called May river. It is 
more than probable that this river is the ſame which we 
now call St. Mary's, which forms a part of the ſouthern 
boundary of the United States. As he coaſted north- 
ward he diſcovered eight other rivers, one of which he 
called Port Royal, and ſailed up it ſeveral leagues. On 
one of the rivers he built a fort and called it CHarles, in 
which he left a colony under the direction of Captain 

Albert. The ſeverity of Captain Albert's mea- 
1564. ſures excited a mutiny, in which, to the ruin of 

the colony, he was ſlain. Two years after, 
Chatillon ſent Rene Laudonier, with three ſhips, to 
Florida. In June he arrived at the river May, on which, 
he built a fort, and, in honour to bis king, Charles IX. 
he called it Carolina. | | 

In Auguſt, this year, Capt. Ribalt arrived at Florida 
the ſecond time, with a fleet of ſeven veſſels, to recruit 
the colony, which, two years before, he had left under 
the direction of che unfortunate Capt. Albert. 

The September following, Pedro Melandes, with fix 
Spaniſh ſhips, purſued Ribalt up the river on which he 


had ned and e ee him! in numbers, cruelly 
| maſlacred © 


Hazard's Hiſt, Col. Vol. I. page 23. Hackluyt calls this « The 
large penſion granted by K. Edward VI. to Sebatiad 2 conſti- 
WOW him Grand Pilot 85 * 3 | F 
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maſſacred him and his whole company. Melandes, 


having in this way taken poſſeſſion of the country, built 


three forts, and left them garriſoned with 1200 ſoldiers. 
Laudonier and his colony on May river, receiving infor- 


mation of the fate of Ribalt, took the alarm and eſcap- 


ed to France. 


1567. ] A fleet of three ſhips was this year ſent from 


France to Florida, under the command of Dominique 


de Gourges. The object of this expedition, was to 
diſpoſſeſs the Spaniards of that part of Florida which 


they had cruelly and unjuſtifiably ſeized three 
1568. years before. He arrived on the coaſt of Þ Flori- 
da, April 1568, and ſoon after made a ſucceſſ- 
ful attack upon the forts. The recent cruelty of Mel- 
endoes and his company excited revenge in the breaſt 


of Gourges, and rouſed the unjuſtifiable principle of re- 


taliation. He took the forts ; put moſt of the Span- 


iards to the ſword ; and having burned and demoliſhed 


all their fortreſſes, returned to France. During the 50 


years next after this event, the French enterprized no 
ſettlements in America. 

1576.] Capt. Frobiſher was ſent this. year, to end 
out a north weſt paſſage to the Eait Indies. The firſt 


land which he made on the coaſt was a Cape, which, in 


honor to the queen, he called Queen Elizabeth's * 
and. In coaſting northerly he diſcovered the ſtraits. 


which bear his name. He proſecuted his ſearch for a 


paſſage into the weſtern ocean, till he was prevented by 


the ice, and then returned to England:+ 


| June 11th, 1578.7 In 1578, Sir Humphry Gilbert 
obtained a patent from queen Elizabeth, for lands not 
yet poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince, provided he would 
take poſſeſſion within fix years. With this en- 

1583. couragement he ſailed for America, and on the 
firſt of Auguſt 1583, anchored in Conception 

Bay. Afterwards he diſcovered and took poſſeſſion of 
St. John's Harbour, and the country ſouth of it. In- 


purſuing 
4 Hazard's Hiſtorical ColleQion, Vol. I. page 23; 
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purſuing his diſcoveries he loſt one of his ſhips 'on | the 
thoals of Sablon, and on his return home, a ſtorm over- 
took him, in which he was unfortunately loſt, and the 

intended ſettlement was prevented. 


1 584.] This year two patents were granted by queen 
Elizabeth, one to Admiral Gilbert, (Feb. 6.) the other 


to Sir Walter Raleigh (Mar. 25.) for lands not poffefied 


by any Chriſtian Prince.“ By the direction of Sir 


| Walter, two ſhips were fitted and ſent out under the 


command of Philip Amidas, and Arthur Barlow, with 
107 paſſangers. In June 1585 they arrived on the 
coaſt, and anchored in a harbour ſeven leagues weſt of 
the Roanoke. This colony returned to England in 


June, 1586. On the 13th of July, they, in a formal 


manner, took poſſeſſion of the country, and, in honour 
of their virgin queen, Elizabeth, they called it Virginia. 


Till this time the country was known bythe general name 
of Florida. After this Virginia became the common 


name for all North America. 

15886. This year, Sir Walter Raleigh ſent Sir Rich- 
ard Greenville to America, with ſeven ſhips. He 
arrived at Wococon harbour in June. Having ſtation- 
ed a colony of more than an hundred people at Roan- 
oke, under the direction of Capt. Ralph Lane, he coaſt- 
ed northeaſterly as far as Cheſapeak Bay, and returned 
to England. 

The colony under Capt. Lane, endured extreme 
hardſhips, and muſt have periſhed, had not Sir Fran- 
cis Drake fortunately returned to Virginia, and ca: - 
ried them to England, after having made ſeveral cor- 
queſts for the queen in the Weſt Indies, and other 


places. 


A fortnight after, Sir Richard Greenville arrived 
with new recruits z and although he did not find the 
colony which he had before left, and knew not but 


they had periſhed, he had the raſhneſs to leave 50 men 


at the ſame yon 


1587 
* Hazard's Hiftorical Collection, Vol. I. page 28 and 43. 
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I 587. ] The year following, Sir Walter ſent another 


company to Virginia, under governour White, with 
a charter and twelve aſſiſtants. In July he arrived at 
Roanoke. Not one of the ſecond company remained. 
He determined, however, to riſk a third colony. Ac- 
cordingly he left 115 people at the old ſettlement, and 
returned to England. | 

This year (Aug. 13.) Montes. was - baptized in Vir- 
ginia, He was the firſt native Indian who received 
that ordinance in that part of America. He, with 


Towaye, another Indian, had viſited England, and re- 


turned home to Virginia with the colony. On the 18th 
of Auguſt, Mrs. Dare was delivered of a daughter, 
whom the called Virginia. She was born at Roanoke, 
and was the firit Engliſh child that was born in North 


America. 


'1590.] In the year 1590, governour White came 
over to Virginia with ſupplies and recruits for his col- 


ony, but, to his great grief, not a man was to be found. 
They had all miſerably famiſhed with hunger, or were 
— — by the Indians. 

1602. ] In the ſpring of this year, Bartholomew Goſ- 
nold, with 32 perſons, made a voyage to North Vir- 
ginia, and diſcovered and gave names to Cape Cod, 
Martha's Vineyard, and Elizabeth Iſlands, and to Dover 
Cliff. Elizabeth Iſland was the place which they fixed for 
their firſt ſettlement. But the courage of thoſe who 
were to have tarried, failing, they all went on board 


and returned to England. All the attempts to ſettle 
this continent which were made by the Dutch, French, 
and Engliſh, from its diſcovery to the preſent time, a 

period of 1 10 years, proved ineffectual. The Spaniards 


only, of all the European nations, had been ſucceſsful. 


There is no account of there having been one European 


family at this time, in all the vaſt extent of coaſt from 


Florida to Greenland. 
1693.] Martin Pring and William Brown, were this 


- year . by Sir Walter Raleigh, with two ſmall veſſels, 
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to make diſcoveries in North Virginia. They came up- 


on the coaſt, which was broken with a multitude. of 
iſlands, in latitude 43 30, north. They coaſted ſouth» 


ward to Cape Cod Bay; thence round the Cape inte 


z commodious harbour in latitude 41*. 25%, where they 
went aſhore and tarried ſeven weeks, during which 
time they loaded one of their veſſels with ſaſſafras, and 
returned 16 England.” on ðĩ 
Bartholomew Gilbert, in a voyage to South Virginia, 
in ſearch of the third colony which had been left there 


by governour White, in 1587, having touched at ſev- 


eral of the Weſt India Iſlands, landed near 'Cheſapeak 
Bay, where, in a ſkirmiſh with the Indians, he and four 


of his men were unfortunately ſlain. The reſt, with- 


out any further ſearch for the colony, returned te 
England. V | 
France, being at this time in a ſtate of tranquillity, 
in conſequence of. the edi&t of Nantz in favour of the 
Proteſtants, paſſed by Henry IV. (April, 1598) and of 


* 
« 
<, 


the peace with Philip, king of Spain and Portugal, was 


induced to purſue her diſcoveries in America. Accord- 
ingly the king ſigned a patent“ in favour of De Mons, 
(November 8, 1603) of all the country from the goth 
to the 46th degrees of north latitude, under ths 
1604. name of Acadia, The next year De Mons rang» 
| ed the coaſt from St. Lawrence to Cape Sable, 
and round to Cape Cod. | FE 
1605.] In May 1605, George's Iiland and Pentecoſt 
Harbour, were diſcovered by Capt. George Weymouth. - 


In May he entered a large river in latitude 43 20; . 


(variation 11 15“ weſt,) which Mr. Prince, in his 
Chronology, ſuppoſes muſt have been Sagadahock; but 


from the latitude, it was more probably the Piſcataquas 
Capt. Weymouth carried with him to England five of 


the natives. 1 | 1 
1606. Sir Walter Raleigh's grant being vacated by 

attainder in 1603, James I. by patent, f divided Vi. 
* Kit. Coll. Vol. I. p. is» bid. p. o. 
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dee Morſe's Am. Univ. Geog. for the preceding articles. 


ginia into two colonies, on the Toth of April this year. 
"Therſouthern, included all lands between the 34th and 
41ſt degrees of north latitude. This was ſtyled the 
f:rft colony, under the name of South Virginia, and wes 
granted to the London Company. The northern, called 


the ſecond colony, and known by the general name of 
North Virginia, included all lands between the 38th 
and 45th degrees of north latitude, and was granted-to 
the Plymouth Company. Each of theſe colonies had 


a council cf thirteen men to govern them. To prevent 
diſputes about territory, the colony which ſhould laſt 
place themſelves, was prohibited to plant within-an hun- 
dred miles of the other. There appears to be an in- 


conſiſtency in theſe grants, as the lands lying between 
the 38th and 41ſt degrees are covered by both patents.“ 


MH A F. 


Account of the Settlement, Progreſs, and political State 7 
the Britiſh Colonies, 9within the preſent Limits of the 


United States. 


THE following account of the Britiſh colonies, 
within the preſent limits of the United States, 


is chiefly intended to prepare the minds of thoſe read- 
ers, who may not have had leiſure or opportunity to 


peruſe the works from which the matter is abridged, 
to form juſt ideas of the liberties and privileges to which 
the colonies were intitled by their charters. For this 
x urpoſe, a few of the principal political tranſactions of 
the firſt colonies, and ſome declarations of their legiſſa- 


tive aſſemblies, are ſelected, which will ſufficiently evince 
the ſenſe they had of their dependence on the mother 


country, and their political ſentiments in general. It 


ͤ Sn a BR dt 
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is preſumed the reader will not be diſpleaſed to have a 
ſhort account of the progreſs of the colonies in popula- 
tion and commerce, and. an unpartia, account of the 
manners of the people. 


The amazing encreaſe of population, trade and rich- 5 


es, and the improved ſtate of the arts and manufac- 
tures, ſince the independence of America, does not 


eome within. the limits of this work. For the preſent 


ſtate of the Union, ſee the Rev. Mr. in 8 n 
Univerſal Geography. 5 1 NT, 


Taz firſt ſucceſsful Aale wenk after the 1 of 
Virginia into two colonies, was made by the London. 


e in the territory of what is preſently. called gi 


| VEIERGINITA 7 
The ab attempts made by Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh to form a permanent ſettlement; have been al- 
ready related, in the chronological account of the diſ- 


coveries and attempts to form colonies, before king 
James erected. the London And; Firmanugh companies, in. 


The London company, who were now the proprie- 

tors of South Virginia, ſent Mr. Pierey, brother to the 
earl of Northumberland, with a colony, who diſcovered 
Powhatan, now _ James' River. And in the ſpring of 
the year 1607, Capt. Chriſtopher Newport arrived with 


three veſſels in Cheſapeak Bay, and landed near a point 


which he called Cape Henry, which name it ſtill re- 
tains... Having elected Mr. Edward Wingfield preſi- 
dent for the year; they next day landed all 
js their men, one hundred and four in number; 
22 and built James Town, on James' River, the 
firſt town that was ſettled by the Englith, in 


North America. | 
In Auguſt died Capt. Bartholomew: Golnold, the 


firſt projector of this ſettlement, and one of the ooun- 


cil. The following winter, the new town was burnt, 
and two years after, by new arrivals, the number of 


touls amounted. to 200. Capt. John Smith, afterwards. 


prelident, 
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vrefident, arrived on. the coaſt, and by ailing up a 


number of rivers diſcovered the interior country.“ 

The council for South Virginia, having reſigned their 

5 16 charter, obtained a new one in 160 8 from king 
E 


59 James, wherein all the privileges o er 


| were ſecured to the coloniſts and their poſterity, 
23 .cc ag if they had been abiding and born within 
this our realm of England, or any other of our ſaid 


dominions.“ f The lands. and tenements, within the 


precincts of the colony, were declared « to be holden of 
us, our heires and ſucceſſors, as of our manor of Eaft” 


Greenwich, in the county of Kent, in free and comman 
ſoccage only, and not in capite; yielding and paying the- 
fifth part only of all ore of gold and ſilver, that from 
time to time, and at all . hereafter ſhall be there 


gotten, had, or obtained; for all manner of ſer- 
vices.“ t This charter declared the colony «free of, 


all ſubſidies and cuſtoms, for the ſpace of twenty one: 
years, and from all taxes and impoſitions forever upon, 


any goods or merchandizes at any time or times here- 


2, 


after; except only five. per cent. on goods imported: 


into England, or- the dominions thereunto belonging, 


according to. the ancient trade of merchants. And. 


if ſuch goods paid the faid duty, they might be-ex- 


ported to foreign parts, provided they 4 ſhipped out, 
e within thirteen months after their firſt landing within. 


any part of thoſe dominions. 5 
There were now added to the former adventurers, 
many of the firſt nobility and gentry. To them and 
their ſucceſſors, were granted in abſolute property, with 
5 reſervations before mentioned, the lands extending 
rom Cape Comfort, along the-ſea coaſt; ſouthward 200 


miles; from the. ſame point, 200 miles northward, and 
from the Atlantic weſtward to the South Sea: Avi: 
alſo. all the illands lying within one hundred miles. 


along 


15 Morſe- s American Univerſal Geography, Vol. I. P. 113, EY 
M3. + ——— Hitt, Coll, Vol. 1. * * $.1bid, P. Wy 
§ Ibid, PE | 
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5 
albng the coaſt of both ſeas of the precinct aforeſaid. „ 
The Plymouth company kept their firſt charter untiF - 
the year 1620, when they obtained a new one, which 


will be noticed in the account of New England. 


_ Iu king added to his former grants, to the London 
Company, all iſlands in any part of the ocean 
between the zoth and 41ſt degrees of north lat- 
itude, and within 300 leagues- of any of the 
parts before grantecto the Company, not being 


poſſeſſed or inhabited by any other chriſtian prince or 


ſtate, nor within the hmits of the Northern Colony. 
The London Company appointed Sir Thomas Weſt, 
Lord De la War, general of the colony; Sir Thomas 
185 Gates, his lieutenant; Sir George Somers, 
9 admiral ; Sir Thomas Dale, high marſhal; Sir 
Ferdinand Wainman; general of: the horſe”; 4 and cap- 
tain Newport, vice admiral.. 
June 8.] In June, Sir Thomas Gates, Admin New- 
port, and Sir George Somers, with ſeven ſhips, a ketclr 


and a pinnace, having five hundred fouls on boa: #, men, 


women and- children, ſailed from Falmouth 


Fuly 24: for South Virginia. In crofling the Bahama 


Gulf, on the 24th of July, the fleet was over- 
taken by a: violent. Rorm, and ſeparated. Four days 


after, Sir George Somers ran his veſſel afhore 'on one 
of the Bermuda Iflands, which, from-this circumſtance,. 


have been called the Somer Iſlands. The people on 
board, one hundred and fifty in number, all got ſafe on: 
ſhore; and there remained until the following May. 
The remainder of the fleet arrived at Virginia in Au- 
guſt. The colony was now increaſed: to five hundred 


men. Capt. Smith, then preſident, a little before the 


arrival of hs fleet, had been very badly burnt by means. 
of ſome powder which had accidentally caught fire. 


This unfortunate circumſtance, together with the oppo- 
ſition 
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ſition he met with from thoſe who had lately arrtved;. 
induced him:to leave the colony and return to England * 
which he accordingly. did the laſt of September. Fran- 
eis Weſt, his ſuceeſſor in office, — followed him, 
and George Piercy was elected preſident. f 
1610. ] The year following, the. South Virginia or. 
London company, ſealed à patent to Lord De la War, 
conſtituting him Governor and Captain: General of 
South Virginia. He ſoon after embarked for America, 
with. Capt. Argal, and one hundred and fifty men, in 
three ſhip 


The — people, who, the year before, had | 
deen ſhipwrecked on the Bermuda Iſlands, had employ-. 


ed themſelves during the winter and ſpring, under the. 
direction of Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, 
and Admiral Newport, in building a ſloop to tranſport 
themſelves to the continent. They. embarked for-Vir-. 
ginia on the foth of May, with about one hundred 
and fifty perſons, on board; leaving two of. their men 
behind Sho choſe to ſtay; * landed at James Town. 
on the 23d of the ſame month. Einding the colony, 
which at the time of Capt. Smith's departure, conſiſted” 
of five hundred ſouls, now reduced to ſixty, and thoſe 
few in a diſtreſſed and wretched. fituation, they with 
one voice reſolved to return to England; and for this:" 
purpoſe, on the 7th of June, the whole colony repaired; 
on board their veſſels, broke up tho ſettlement, and ſail- 


ed down the river on their way to their native country. 


Fortunately, Lord De la War, who had embarked. 
for; James“ Town the March before, met them the day: 
after they failed, and perſuaded them to return with. 
him to James Town, where they arrived and landed 


the roth of June. The government of the colony, of 


right, devoived upon Lord De la War. From this. 
time we may date the effectual ſettlꝛment of Virginia. 
Its hiſtory, from this period, will be n in its proper 


Hlace.“ 5 us 
198 FVV 
*. Morſe's A. U. G. Vol. I. p. 113, 114. 
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The colony was chiefly indebted for ita ſettlement 


i iS eſtabliſhment to Sir Walter Raleigh, who is ſaid - 


to have expended-F 40,000 in his different a * 


Lord de la War, and captain John Smith, likewiſe ſpent 
their fortunes in labouring zealouſly for its proſperity. 


An opening for a friendly intercourſe with the na- 


tives was made by the marriage of Mr. John Rolfe, a 
very worthy gentleman, to Pocahontas, the daugbrer pa 
| Powhatan, a famous Indian chief. This Indian | 


ceſs had formerly. ſaved the life of captain. Smith, when 5 


the clubs were lifted up_ to beat out his brains; and 


afterwards ſhe rendered great ſervices to the colony. 
After her marriage, ſhe embraced the chriſtian re- 


ligion, and went to England with her- huſband. Capt. 
Smith, who was then at London, wrote a handſome. let 


ter to the queen, ſetting mw the merits of his friend. 
Pocahontas, was accordingly introduced to the queen 
and royal family; arid ſhe proved. herſef, worthy of 
their notice and reſpect.“ Mr. Rolfe was preparing; 


to return with his wife to Virginia, when iſhe was tak 


en ill and died at Graveſend; leaving an infant ſon, 
Thomas Rolfe, from whom are deſcended ſeveral fam- 
ilies of note in Virginia, who. hold. their lands by inher- 


itance from her. 


In the early ſtage of thi: 2 the ſettlers died 00 Fe 


faſt, that at the end of 20 years, there remained only 
1800 alive of oO Engliſn ſubjects who at different; | 


times had migrated. "Lhis- great martality proceeded: 
from quarrels with the natives, famine, and fickneſs. 


They neglected the orders they had received, to pur- 


chaſe the ſoil from the natives; and notwithſtanding. 
the favorable opportunities they had to cultivate their 


good will, tlley enraged them by violently ſeizing up- 


on W property, without paying any conſideration. 
The 5 


» King Janes was ſo - jealous of the prerogative royal, that it is. 
faid, he was heard to expreſs his indignation, that a ſubject of his. 
mould dare to be allied to the daughter, even of a ſavage prince. 

+ See the life of captain Smith, in Dr. Belknap's American Orgy” 
faphy, Vol. N. 
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The conſequence was, that of eighty plantations, which - 
were filling apace, only eight remained: the inſulted 
natives having revenged their. cauſe BF the mailacre of: 
the inhabitants. . 
The calamities already mentioned being attributed: 
to the miſconduct or neglect of the company; and: 
frequent complaints being made to king James, of the 
oppreſſions of, the treaſurer and company, a com- 
miſſion was iſſued to enquire into the affairs of Virginia 
and the Somer Iles, from the earlieſt ſettlement of each. 
Upon the report of the commiſſioners, the king reſolv- 
ed to grant a new charter; but the company refuſing 
to ſurrendertheir former grants, a quo warranta- 


1623 iſſued againſt the patents of the corporation, 


Nov. and judgment was n againſt the treaſurer 
and company.** 

The Virginia company being diſſolved, the king wok: 
the colony under his immediate dependence, which oc 
_ eafioned much confuſion. Upon his death, king Charles: 

being of the ſame opinion with his father as to the gov=- 
"a4 _ ernment of Virginia, he named a new governour, 

25 andcounciland inveſted them with an authority 
fully legiſlative and aibitrary: This ſyſtem increaſed: 
the colonial diſſatisfaction, which continued for years, 
till the Virginians received a letter containing royal aſ-- 


ſurance, that-« all. their eſtates; trade, freedom, and: 


privileges, ſhould be enjoyed by them in as extenſive a 
manner, as they enjoyed them before the recalling of 
the company's patent.” On this they were reconciled, 
and began again to exert. themſelves in making 1 — 
| r ä 

Being left for ſome years in a manner to themſelves, 
they increaſed beyond expectation. They remained 
under the adminiſtration of their late governourg, and 
other officers, who reſpected their privileges becauſe- 


ar, loved the colony. — From 


* See Chalmer's Political Annals, under the head of Virginia, for- 
muny of the preceding and ſubſequent articles re ſpecting that deln. + 
t Bland 8 Inquiry into che rights of the Bri tiſn colontes. N 
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From the year 1629, to 1639, they were ruled rath- 
er as the vaſlals of an eaſtern. deſpot, than as ſubjects 


entitled to Engliſh liberties; but it is to their credit 


that they oppofed with a firm ſpirit, during the _ 


of Charles, all attempts upon their liberties. 
In 1639, Sir William Berkely was. appointed gover- 


nour, and his inſtructions tended to reſtore the colony 


to that ſyſtem of freedom which they had derived from 


the Virginia Company, and which the writ of quo var- 


ranto had involved in the ſame ruin with the corpora- 
tion itſelf. This lenity may partly be aſcribed to the 


ſtate of affairs at that time, in n the civil War 


having ſoon after commenced. 
Civil diſſenſions, however, took place in this colony, 
which were embittered by religious differences, and in- 


| flamed by acts made to prohibit the preaching of the 
doctrines of the Puritans, who wiſhed to purge the 


church of human. additions, and reſtore it to the puri- 
ty of the apoſtolic a The diſcontented party, in the 
name of the aſſembly, petitioned the houſe” of com- 
mons, * for the reſtoration of the ancient patents and 
corporation government.“ But the governour, council 
and burgeſſes, no ſooner heard of the tranſaction, than 
they tranſmittted an explieit di ſavowal of it. 

In 1642, they declared, in the form of an act, 


Nothing could be more acceptable than this act, which 
being preſented to the king, when at York, drew. from 
him an anſwer; that they ſhould: be always immediate- 


ly dependent upon the crown, and that the form of | 


government ſhould never be changed. 


During the civil war, the Virginians remained un- 


alterably attached to the cauſe of their ſovereign. 
When a republican government was eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land, on the ruins of the crown, and the commons had 
wiumphed | over all their opponents, they turned their 

Attention 


« that they were born under monarchy, and | 
would never degenerate from the condition of their 
births, by being ſubject to any other government.“ 
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attention towards the plantations ; and an ordinance: 
16co Was paſſed in October 2650, « for prohibiting; 
- 7952 trade with Barbadoes, Virginia, Bermuda and 
Antego, It recited, that in Virginia, and other 
laces in America, there. are colonies which were plant- 
ed at the coſt, and ſettled by the people, and by the au- 

thority of this nation, which ought to be ſubordinate 


to, and dependent upon England. That they ever have 


Been, and ought to be, ſubjef to ſuch laws and: regulations 
_ as are, or ſhall be made by the parliament. That divers 
acts of rebellion have been committed by many perſons 
inhabiting Virginia, whereby they have ſet themſelves: 
in oppoſition to this commonwealth.” It therefore de- 


clared them notorious robbers and traitors. Perſons in: 


power generally reafon alike. againſt thoſe who oppoſe 
their authority, and diſpute the legality or equity of 


their meaſures, whatever might have been their own. 


ſentiments when in a lower ſtation, and while aggriev-- 
ed by iuperiors.. . 


ES ? powerful fleet and army were: ſent; to reduce all 5 
their enemies to ſubmiſſion, The commiſſioners were 


to uſe their endeavours, by granting pardons and by. 
other peaceful arts; to induce the coloniſts to obedience ;; 
but if theſe means ſhould prove ineffectual, they were 
to employ every act of hoſtility, to. free thoſe ſſaves 
and ſervants of maſters: oppoſing government, that 


would ſerve as ſoldiers to ſubdue them; and to cauſe 


the acts of parliament. to be executed, and juſtice to 
be adminiſtered, in. the name of the commonwealth. 

After the nat of. the: four commiſſioners, with 
the naval and military force, under captains Dennis 
and Claybourne, who were likewiſe in the commiſſion, 
the Virginians refuſed to ſubmit till articles of ſurren- 


der had been agreed upon. It was declared that, “the 
plantation of Virginia ſhall have a free trade, as the 


Fabi of England, to all places, and with all nations. 
irginia ſhall be free from all taxes, cuſtoms, and im- 


poſitions whatſoever ; and none ſhall be impoſed on 


them 


| Hiſtog i 


1 
* In 
bered, F- 
eludes t 
ſexes ab. 


in 1759, 
binia, p. 


„ maintained without their conſent.“ * 
The hardſhips they fuffered by reſtrictions on Ci 
trade under Oliver Cromwell, together with their at- 


- tachment to the royal family, induced them to ſeize 
0 the occaſion of the death of the Protector's governour, | 
+ to apply to Sir William Berkely, who then lived pri- 
3 vately during the revolutions of the day, to reſume the g 
- of government of the colony; to which he contented, on 
* their ſolemnly promiſing to. venture their lives and 
Jo. fortunes with him for Charles II. 

1 . Before they had heard of the death of Cromwell, 
— Charles was proclaimed by them, king of England, 


5X3 Scotland, Ireland and Virginia. | During the diſtreſſes 
to which the royaliſts were expoſed in England, prior 


4 them without cindy of the ROK REED ; and 
5 neither forts nor caſtles ſhall be erected, Nor ene 


o to this event, they reſorted to that colony; ſo that. Vir« 
- ginia- contained about 30, ooo perſons at the reſtora- 
all: * tion. 
= In 1671, the inkableants amounted to 40,000 per- 
b Y ſons, men, women and children; 2000 black flaves ; 
+ gl and pt Chriſtian ſervants, indented for a ast 
2 time. 
—4 An opinion may be formed of the arbitrary VIews oe” 
"2M the government in England, and the ſituation of Vir- 
5 ginia at this time, by a paſlage i in Sir William Berkely* s 
e to. letter in anſwer to the 1 inquiries of the lords of the 
. committee of the colonies. I than Gcd there are no 
* free ſchools, nor printing, and I hope we ſhall not have them 
„ 2 hundred gears. Vor learning os vrought diſebedi= 


- ence, 


” Bland's 8 into the rights of the Britiſh colonies, 
The inſtructions to the Commiſſioners are at full length in nan 
Historical Collections, Vol. I. p. 556. 


+ Chalmer's Political Annals, under Virginia, 
In the cenſus, the whole inhabitants have been See num- 


\ 


_—_ heres and ſometimes the zythes only, This term, in Virginia, in- 


| cludes the free males above 16 years of age, and the ſlaves of both 
on. ſexes above that age. In 1654, the rythes were 7209 ; in 1700, 22, 0 


in 1759, 105,000; and in 175 98 Jefferſon' s Notes on Vir- 


Finia, p. 90, 91. 
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ence, and hereſy, and ſes into the world, and printing has | 
dixuulged them, and lilels againſt the bft government. God . | 


keep us from both. E | E 
Ihe firſt ſettlers in Virginia were of the church of 
England; and the great body of the colony emigrated 
from their native country at a time when the church 


was fluſhed with a victory over all the oppoſite ſects3 


- and, when tranſpianted into the New World, being 


poſſeſſed of power, they exerciſed # in tyrannizing ove. 


er all whole opinions differed from their ſtandard. The 
Epiſcopalians retained full poſſeſſion of the country 


about a century, but the indolence of the church cler- 


gy, occaſioned a great change, a coniiderable time be- 


fore the revolution of Americg; the Preſbyterians be- 
came the moſt numerous ſect: There were likewiſe 


. 


_ Baptiſts and Methodiſts. - — 


e claſſes of rich and poor have always been more - 


perceptible in Virginia than in any of the other ſtates; 
Negroe ſlavery was firſt introduced there; and has had 


a baneful effect upon the manners and morals of the 


* 


V . SIS 
The firſt ſettlers, many of wham were men of for- 
tune, had large tracts of land allotted them; the cul- 
tivation of tobacco,j and other ſtaple productions of 
ON 3 hs; 
* Chalmer's Political Annals, under Virginia, | 
+ Morſe's Un. Am. Geog, Vol. I. p. 554- 
The unfortunate attempt of Sir Walter Raleigh, to ſettle a col» 
eny in Virginia, was productive of one thing which will always render 
it memorable, the introductien of tobacco into England. Cartier, in 
his viſit to Canada, fifty years before, had obſerved that the natives 
uſed this weed in fumigation, but it was an object of diſguſt to French- 
men. Ralph Lane, at his return, in 1586, brought it fitſt into Europe, 
and Raleigh, who was a man of gafety and fafhion, not only learned 
the uſe of it himſelf, but introduced it into polite circles; and even 
the queen herſelf gave encouragement to it. „ 
Raleigh laid a wager with the queen, that he would determine i: 
a&ly, the weight of the ſmoke which iſſued from his pipe, This he 


did, by firſt weighing the tobacco and then the aſhes, When the 


queen paid the wager, ſhe pleaſantly obſerved, that many labourers 
kad turned their gold into {moke, but that he was the firſt Who had 


eoaverted ſmoke into gold, 
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nder 
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nch- 
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New England ; and, in a degree 


has produeed many 


was, on the otlier hand, the laſt 10 e 


biog Vol Lip. l ; 


We e 0 YL 45 * 1 1 5 * 


tlie oute hae, ceodfighed OY aac! to fall ltd 


ſew häricls. These creum tices were unfavourable” 
to that equality; among the citizens which took place in 
ſomewhat lefs, in the 
middle colonies. Thoſe of the Virginians who were 


| rich, were, generally ; polite; hoſpitable, and of an inde- 


pendent ſpirit! wie og a great number of the lower 
claſs were uninformed anc — The ſpitit of their 
government was ariſtocratic; and the Whole country 
was led by a few, infſuential characters. This colony 


ing figure in the cabinet and in the ſield. 


Norwitliſtariding the manners euſtoms nd hat ti in 
this colony, were entirely loppoſite to thoſe of Maſfa- 
chuſetts, where the: firſt, eee made, and the 


firſt blood Va ſhed in tlie late war zi Yet Mirginia was 


the firſt eolony which ceprobatet parliamentary inno- 
vations—the firſt which moved for independendy- n 


the firſt which ſbrrideil a government: under itt She 
nact laws" for the 
payment of Britiſn : debts. rr 

The annual Exports of - Virginia; before: the war, 
were nearlz to the value of 60% 142 guineas, one year 


with another. 


ing, traſts and lumber, tar, 
piteh, St c. peltry, bref, pork, flax ſed, hemp, cotton 


pit coal, pig iron, ſturgeon hratid y horſes ? & he 


annual average quantity of: tobaceo was 55,000 hhds7! 


of 1906lb;:eachy} wheaty;800,060buſkels'; Iifdian corny 
600 In the year 175, Virginizexported ſeventy 


i hoe of N 2 12 23 "901427 x 1 87 11 235 nn 17 n thoufand- #32 


Kin James had ſs refined a taſte, that he not ity held this Tngian 
weeg in gieat abborfencet bi miei but endeisbüfel, by procla- 
ↄthet wie. to yugvanttbx ule of it amongthis ſutjectss hut . 


mations a 
al. his ZEA and authority, conlg.nog ſup pre fe StD r. Ueib ug An. 

tzan % Þas „e fas 6% 
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thouſand hogſheads of tobaceo, Which was the greateſt 
quantity Ever produced 1 in Jo country in one pears! 2 
Fr & $450 N E W 560 00 R Ni e 
As early as the year 1609 and 1608; Henry Hud 
Jon, an Enghihman, under a commiſſion from king 
James, in the employ: of certain merchants, made fev-" 
cral voyages for the diſcovery of a north weſt paffage 
10 the Faſt Indies. In 1609, upon ſume mitunder-- 
ſtanding, Hudſon engaged in the — in the 
proſecution of the ſame defign 3//and, on his rerurn, | 
ranged along the coaſt of what has fince. been called: ẽ 
New England, which three years before was granfed | ; 


by king James to his Engliſh ſubjects, the Plymouth C. 

company. He entered Hudſon's River, giving it his {© 2? 
own name, and aſcended it in his boat to Aurania, now + | 

_ called Albany. In 1613, the Dutch Weſt India com- li 

ny ſent e e aou" to e river to wandte with the 11 


ndians. 9 „ eee Nn — 
"From this time we may e the ſentlinkeinh of New ; 
Vork, called the New Netherlands. The ſtates 
10 4 general granted a patent to ſundry merchunts, 
for an excluſive trade on North River; and this = 
year they built a fort on the weſt ſide, near Albany. 
The Dutch writers are not agreed as to its extent; 
ſome deſcribe it to be from Virginia to Canada, a 
others inform us that the arms ef theo ſtates general 
were erected/ at Cape Cod, Connecticut, and Hudſon's 
River, and on the weſt fide of the entrance into Dela- 
Ware Bay. The Engliſh objected to theſe claims, 
though they did not oppoſe the ſettlement of the Dutch 
in the couirry, until this Year 3 when captain Argal 
we 


? 17 + + * 3 + © 
EAN * 5 ent 


* ; Jefferfon'y 8 Virginia, Fry ye ti WD e e 
Morſe's American Univerſal Geography, Vol. 1. p. PEPE: 
|} Smith, in his Hiſtory of New Vork, follows the 1055540 of 
Stith, Douglaſs, Olomixon, and other Engliſh writers; who ſay that 
Hodſon diſcovered «© Long Iſland, New York, and the river which 
bears nis name, in 1608; apd that he tene fold the: ena 
try, or rather his right, to the Dutch.“ p. 14. 1 
Morſe's American Univerſal Geography, Val, 1, 7 114. 
|} Smith's Hiſtory of New Verk, p. 14. II bid. p- 16. 


daily increaſe ; and about the fame time, captain E 
; d Long Ifand' for. the dow. | 
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ia, to diſpoſſels the French of the two towns of Port 
Royal and St, Crois, lying on the eaſt fide of the bay 
of Fundy, in Acadia, th 

In his return he obliged the Dutch, on Hudſon's River, 
WHO Were unable to reſiſt him, to ſubmit to, the king 
of England, and under him to the  governour of Vir- 


My _ 


In 161 5, the Dutch erelted 11 Fort on the ſouth welt. 
point of the ifland Manhattans, where the city of New 


York now ſtands'; and two others in 1623. One, Fa 
ed Good Hope, on Connecticut River, and the other 
Naſſau, on the eaſt ſide of Delaware Bay.. 


The firſt ſettlers of this ſtate were partienlatly Mend. 
Iy to the EngHh+ colony that ſettled at Plymouth, in- 
1620 j and cbntinhed to be” amicably difpoſed to the 
Engliſh colonies; eaſt of them, until the unhappy dif- 

pute aroſe . ce the” ES, on Conneckicut 


Niere PH 90 
Peter Stayvefat ſt Pate Senoner E 40/4 
| 3 7. The inroads: up dn Hs © 
overnment kept itt employed. i 
Ingland, on the eaſt,” had entered into à league 


the ſettlement four years before,$- but althon * 
produced no effect, they remained troubleſome neigh- 
bours; Maryland, on the weſt, alarmed his fears 


fetter, 4 Scotehm: in, chime 
ager of Sterling; and the Swedes: too were perp 
ally incroachi ng up pon Delaware: . 4 

At length, after the Dutch had kopt Aton # the 


colony about 50 fears, king Charles I. being on the 
eve of a war with the ſaver; reſolved upon the con- 
queſt of New York « a territory which James I. had 


SW by, jew to the 2 N but which had 
* Smiths Hiſtory of, New Vork, p. 14. 4163s P. 1 0 


t Norſe's American Univerſal rie, Vet.! p. 427. 
3 s Hiſt, WEL rk Brodie, - I. id. f. 11. 
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Las ſent out by Sir Thomas Dale, governourof Virgith- | 


en claimed as part of Virgin. | 
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5 never been abated but by the Hollanderst... In Manes 3 
41416664 the king granted to his brother James, | 
| 1664, then duke of Tork, 6 the region extending 
March from the: weſterp banks of Connecticut, to 
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| after it was reſtored by the treaty; of Weſtman! 


| h, any other c 


| for man years to come. b 


the eaſtern ſhare. of the Delaware, together 


With Long Ifland, conferring on him the civil and mil- 
itary powers of government, Col. Nichols was ſent 
- with four frigates and 300 ſoldiers to effect the buſineſs. 
The Dutch governour being 


| unable to make reſiſtance, 
the New N etherlands ſubmitted to the Engliſh, crov mY 
in September, and Nichols entered upon the exerc 


of his power, as deputy. ae of the duke of 72 
| y way, of xeprif- 
1667 al, took the En glich ſettlement of aig They 

afterwards . New York, but by the treaty | 

of Breda, it FR ceded. to. 8 Wen in ene for 


the proprietary. The Dutch, 


urinam. 
In the war of N it was again t taken by the Dutch, 
without a gun being fired on either fide ; and two; 


*- N 4 


Very few of his Daze removed, and there Was { 
AL e than that of of rulers. PLA 


manners and chaxact 
ny, or ſtate, will take their colouring, in 


er degree, from the peculiar manners 957 


the firſt ſettlers. It is ES more natural for. E 
into 2 ſettlement to adopt the ie of, the ori 


i habitants, chan the N en though, 9 

mmigrants_Giquld, In length, of time, becom 

moſt d. e . Hence. is, that the neatneſs, OD 
induſtry of the, utch., were, Fn, e 


ye ry 7 ſetters il in the province nd, until 
5 revolution, formed 2 diſtinguiſhit 5 in their 
provincial, cha acter. It is fall, diſcernible, though in 


a much leſs degree, and Wr a See e 
; Ie. 


1 2 "fon 


ts Hume's Hi of England, Vol. 80. 5. 33 TY 2 
+ Gardon s Hitt of the Amrkerican eee I. 5. 44. 5 
3 See StaKa's Hit, of New Vork, p. 41, 4. | * 
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The'emigrants from France, who were e came over af- 

ter che umu ixevacation) of the edi QF Net tw A588. It is remnHE- 
able, that among the- de[tendants-6 the ſs French Proteſtants, there: 
have been three: prafidenits of eee viat ou Hon.” BIT een 
Elias Baudinot, and- John Jays EIꝗs. Miu e TY "785 
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King > Wits was: pleaſed to pur negative upon Me 
e ix years alter." | 0 e e 
New York was con Rdcrably' ily ti its g een 
by the monopoly of latge tracts of land, which feduc- 
ed many to the neceſſity of being tenants in place © 
being proprietors; or of removing to other ſtates, 
where they. could ſettle more advantageouſly. Not- 
_ withſtanding theſe impediments, i in the year 17 756, the 
' white inhabitants SORES to a ors and in the 
year 1771, to 140,124 5 b ee a fe of neatly 
duo to one in the ſpace "of 15 ye 8 
7005 FOO country 


D r rm won a. 


The adyantages « 3 inlatid in 
is ſo great, that, at a ee pong is ſcarcely a — 
ex in the province, that cannot” tranſport the 1 of a In 

ar's labour, Rom the beſt farm, in "three day 785 3 So 20 

roper ſeaſon, to ſome convenient Janding, where t 5 
Baier will be to His ſatisfaction 5 7 Coos 41 the 7 „ 
from the merchant, cheaply fup phed: * Upor this Arti- Ws. 
ele of eaſy carriage aloke, the f 1 5 of arming Here,, by 
bg exceed thoſe in ennfylvania,, federt by thirty p Tg cent. me! 
Take the province throughout, the expenſe of tranſ- 
| porting a buſhel. of Wheat, is but two pence for the- 

diſtance of 100 miles; but the ſame quantity,. at a like. 
dliſtance in Periniylvania, in exceed. e EX is. Ra 

New York one ſhilling at 1 5, ee Me ot IS! 

The ſituatien of New Tork, with reſpe e E to 

markete, Ras decidedly. the preference to, any 2 15 

other colonies; having at all ſeaibns 'of che e | 

 thort and eaſy acceſs:to the oc nn. | 

The trade of New Tork, eren. in 1556, was. 

extenſive.. The exports* werecchiefly bread), 2 

meal, Indian corn, apples, ormons,. boards, ſtaves, enk 

es, ſheep, butter, Theeſe, beef. and pork, &c. bes des 
nunnerdus articles W fog. e Four 
5 was 


3 Smith adit of Wew York; 4 Ad Scrden-s Hiſt * the us. 785 
- Rev." Vol. I. p. 97. + Ramiay's Am. Re. Vol. . p. 21 + It 
+ Smaith's-HiR, of New Vork, p. 223. This anthor- wrote Sorts Vol, 1 
forty years ago ; and the inland navigation no conſtructing in Penn- V. 


fxlvania, will. no doubt. make, when it is completed, a- * the ter 
Alteration in its favour, as to the carriage of goods. | Mampff 


. 1 


of dry goods From Eug land 


than 677700 


by Bartholomew Goſnold, and c 


—_— Sir John. 


big NY time thip to He bur f 50, Pein 


2 annum“; ard in the ame) 4 12,728 hhds.. 
ſeed were expotted to Fieland; alone. Offiers 
are à confidetable* artit] Je in the ſupport of the . | 


they there emplbyed's fleet öf 200 falt craft: a 


this ſingle article was theft co 
nually nearly £ r2,000:F" RU was likewiſe uc icon 
fiderable artic In their commerce: © 


f 160,006 fterlingyp* "i EE UNE A 

Wiheat is th le ee of Shih no leſs 
. 

bebdes 4/425, Wits of ent a £358 this of flown 

In the year 1754, the trade of this country employed 

7075 veſſels, v ole * nount ng 
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Tux early diſcbvery df the cult of New England, 7 


+3 8187 
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has been nlrendy 


weste in the chron 


ological: account of diſcoveries, 


* 0 1. 0 > N T IP n 
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which took place before che charters wow 5. ranger oy 


the London and-Plymouth Companies : 


In Rake dome ef che Patentes of cke Diya 


e ee — nth to 


Wee ri 
begin the” colon 


ane Robert Da- 


Come Carew, fcarecher 3 and about one hundred peo- 


We | 


arg, 1 ames. nk of ithe fort 3, 


ple. The Preſident cieck che ec mon; « een! . 


71 i Mn #5 + 35 9 = 41 ” s. 5þ 
2 5m or raged New Vork, p. 23% 1+ This. 4 5 
bid. p. 233. ), Morſe's, A merican,Un verſal | 
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2 18 nth, 4385 Fes beck River. hs ki 
fe 1 
N . ES l been rd va 10e 


Ps þ cdl the ſome gear in 0 00 e | 
a fe next; e bod the, ole number which | 


| W 15 kung, A pm 0 9 Ith.1 
and, ſome . feeble- attempts were made by.the. Fr 


towards, plantations, bur the ape t 


"CY 213? lin in 4074, under N 


16 18 Was no ſpirit in the e 12 he FD a i 2 g x 
ab" 25 colonizir 959985 OT ©, Neal: Din ei ele 
© Captain John Smith, having. nie the coy 

South Virginia,: went 40 Engla . The xc ort of - Ml 
valogr, and his ſpi rit of re pointed: Ain 


5 2 numb ber of W e who, Were 1 the 


American fiſhery, as a proper perſon to make 
1614. diſcoyeties on th ccaſt of North Virginia. In 
Afr April 16 14% he failed from Benden with 'two. | 
haring 45 men ard boys on boazd, and arrived 


at. the iſland of Monahiganef in latinide 43%, 2s; it- | 


was then computed, where he built ſeven. boats. The 


deſign of the voyage was to take whales, and examine 
amine ef gold and another of copper which were 
; faid to be there. The mines proved; Aft 


ien, and by 
g chafing the whales-te; no + punp <:1thxet loſt che 
Fele for Giſhing-+7, While the, men were thus: 


honlnyeds Reich, le ne his;boats,,: 
- ratiped the coaſt eaſt and weſt, from! 
Cod z bartering with theinativas-for b | 
 ſurs} ant making obſervations en the Bm. "iGands, 
harbours, and head lands z Which, at his return to 


England, he rought inte a map, and, preſenting it to 


eee ae d l de would; gizs 


_"chuntrp'a/n ne ee farft time, oel 
England. A And ſince that. time, 


the territory now 
N * n N „ einne „ n 1- comprehended 


b ba Ringe er Mettzehäfettt, Vol. L. Pl 4454 74 
O "fome'of the 
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IT A 
«37 
832 , 
* We 
2 1 
5 
n 
8 5 


9 7 | b \ * * ” | 1 N ; . By + ; 
0.0 7 * my * is. 141 M | | 


comprebended ind Rates of Fern ont, ; 0 
Hire, Aafſarbuſdits, ' (comprehendin ic 
Maine,) Node Iftand;; and: viene Plantations; ia 
Connecticut, has been known! by that name; Ws 
ſometimes: called the Northern dr Eaſtern” ſtates. 
Captain Smith, carried out with hun; in this voyage, 
an Indian, named: Tantum; perhaps the ſume that Capt. | 
Weymouth carried to England in 16. When at 
On Cod, he ſet his Indian aſhore, and left him; and 
returned to Monahigan- When he” Was im che bay of 
Maflachuſetts,: he found tr French, ſhips, who had 
come there ſx» weeks before, and during that time'hat 
been trading very-advantageouſly with che Indi ans. N 
was conjectured that there were, at luis time, ee 
e Indians upon the Maffachuſettk Iflands :* 
In July captain Smith embarkett for Bogens 
one of the veſſels leaving the other under the com- 
mand of captain Thomas Hunt, to equip for a vage 
to Spain. After captain Smith s departure, Hunt ber 
fidiouſſy allured twenty Indians, one of whom ese 
Sguanto, to. come on board lis ſhip! at Patuxit; and eu: 
en more at Nauſit, arid partied them to Spain where 
he; ſald. them for twenty pounds eith, for life, This 
infamous tranſaction excited in the breaſts of the In- 
dians ſuch an inveterate hatted of the Engliſh, as ar, | 
for many years after, al commercial intercourſe with 
them was; rendered exceedingly-dangerous-+ S quanto: 
who was afterwards ranſomed and ſent n became 
very ſeryiceableito the-Englith. 2 ee e ee ee 
Natwithſtanding captain Imitly's favourable accounts 
of the continent, who;-would: remove and ſettle in ſo 
remote and uncultivateda part of the: globe, if he could © 
lire tolerably at home The country would affurd no 
immediate ubirſtence, and. therefore was not fit for in= 
digent perſons. Particular perſons, or companies, 
| would have been di rom Supporting a ee 
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ed the popi 


by the long continued expenſe PRO outlet, without any 


return.“ No encouragement could be expected from 


the public. The advantages of commerce from the 


colonies were not then foreſeen, but were afterwards 
learned by experience. Virginia, in its infancy, was 


ſtruggling for life; and what its fate would have been, 
if the fathers of it in England had nat ſeen the riſe: and. 
growth of other colonies near it, is uneertain. - 


"The: grant of North Virginia to the Elymouth) com- 


_ pany, in 1606, has been mentioned already.“ 


| 20, - King James granted a new patent, 'incorporat- 


Nov, 3. ing the duke of Lenox, the marquiſes of Buck- 
i ingham and Hamilton, the earls of Arundle 


and Warwick, Sir Francis Gorges, with thirty four oth- 
ers, and their ſucceſfors, {tiling them e The council ei- 


tabliſhed at Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for the 
planting, ruling, ordering and governing of New Eng- 
land, in America. To this council he granted all 


that patt of America which lies between the qoth and 


5 48th degrees: of north latituide, throughon 
land from ſea to fea ; exceptinig only fuelr lands AT 


ut the main 


were at that time actually poſſeſſed by any chriſtian 


prince or ſtate.+ This patent is the re all che 
_ ſubfequent. g 


of ad! in New England. | 
In order to form a judgment of the mauners hd 
character of the firſt ſettlers of this it is ne- 


country, 
celfary to take a ne view onde hiſtory: of the 


Firit ans.. ien el 158193916, en 


The c etnodchi of 


England, who,:during the reformation f religion from 


the errors of popery, in the reign-of/Edward VI. oppo 


church, though otherwiſe united to their brethren in 


N tpn | tenets. eee the eb wegn of queen 


52 8 1 l TY Mary, 


Sir — gde and captain Maſon, Sant test thouſe 
and. pounds each, in attempts for ſettlement, and each of them thought 
it adviſeable to give over their defigns and fit dawn with the loſs,” 


Hutchinſon” $ 942486 of Maffachuſe tts, Vol. I. .. 3. 
» See page 117. _ _ + Hazar&'s Hiſt, Coll. Vol. * b 
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Mary, See became more general and deter- 
mined and great numbers fled to and refided in for "Th 


eign parts, in order to eſcape perſecution.” ii: , 
Upon the acceſſion, of queen Elizabeth, the eher 
returned to England, loaded with experience and learn- 
ing, but in the utmoſt diftreſs and poverty. Thoſe of 
the clergy who would comply with the queen's eſtab- 
liſhment, were quickly preferred ; but the reſt, after 
being permitted to preach a while, were buen ech, en | 
reduced to their former indigene. f 
_'F he: clergy: and laity, Who withed Fs greater vecle- 35 
ſiaſtical putity, ſtruggled hard for the abolition of cerex 
monies, and habits which they thought unlawful ʒ cere- 
monies which even their opponents acknowledged to be 
in their on nature indifferent.” From their attempting 
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a purer form of worſhip and SLIT than had yet f | 


been eſtabliſhed, they Wee e be 12775 i 
name of :Puritang i: gs ͤ . 
Perſecution tended More and more to digeminste 
Puritaniſm. , The leaders both in church and ſtate, in- 
ſtead of granting liberty of eonſcienee, which. might 5 
have preſerved peace amongſt the diſcording ſets, con- 
curred in pong bee methods for enforcing-uni- 
form | 
«Þ _— controverſy wich the Packs had put a ſmall be- 
rm gry The ionpofing of the papiſty | habits and a few 
t curemumies ; but it opened by degrees into a 
5 of diſtiplie, which, all confeſſed, was want - 
ing; and at wy 1 eee en were debat- „ 
ed. 2 449 fy | 17 
In the year: 1 59 3 an act was paſſed for publiſhing . 
all who refuſed to go to church, or were preſent at any 
conventicle'or meeting. The convicted were impriſon- 
ed until they made n declaration of conformity; Which 
if not done i three months, they were to quit. the 
realm, and go into perpetual. baniſhment. If they did 
not e * the time Amide or returned after- 
wards 
, Neat «Hig: of the Puritans Vol. I. p. 33. + Ibid. P- 594- 
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_ evils, voluntarily-ext | 
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wards. withaut: a hcenſe, they. rare: Weed dag 
Some fe ſuffered death: and many, to avoid theſe 

red tl miſttves from their native 
ante, t itt. 1 


e io neee ene 
„The weight ol che chad ſtatutes fell pon 1 e 
Franui la , wha derived: their name from Robert Brown, 


a man of an honourable family, and nearly related to 


lord treaſurer Cecil. He trarelied: through the coun- 
try, about the year 2586, holding forth-againft'biſhops, 
ecciehaſtical ceurts, the ordination of Ret, &c. and 
having gathered à ſeparate tion, they were 
ſometimes called . Geperüfg They held chat the 


church of Eugland was mot a true church, and that all 


her ordinances and were invalid: and they 
renou nced commun ion with all other reformed church- 
es, except they . 
Puritams are, carefully, to be diſtinguiſhed from this 
eck; as they thought it unlawful to ſeparate, and 
were tlie chief writers againſt the Browniſts. T. 
mpre, mgderate Puritans cvaded thoſe acts, 800 
church when the prayers were nearly ended, and by 
receiving the facramer 
Ugtitude. nr 5 by ie TE £4 3") 
When king James came to the 77 SG hs bach a very 


| fair opportunity of pacifying matters, or, at leaſt, he 


might have left them as he found them. On the con- 
trary, he: ſufered them to be perſecuted; but not de- 
ltroy ed. hey wezs / (exaſperated; ard et left power- 
ful; and. t e miniſtry, at that tim, like thoſe who 
brought on the American war, expoſed their dun 
veakneis and igugrance, by an ill timed ſererity.·· 12 
„Charles I. followed the. ſame: falſe policy. This 
prince poſſeſſec great viktues, hut had : few-amiable 
ie As grave ag ther Puritans themſribes, lie 
could never engage the; lien ĩous part of the world in 
his favour ; and that gravity: being: turned 4gainſt the 


Puritans, made bir more e 'to-them. He gave 
| 7 * hk himſelf 
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7. N. s wen of the Puritans vel L Se Rehn 
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re of their on ͤ model! But the 


e adminiſtered with * | 


mn 8 


d 


government of an empire. 


COLONIES - ws 
himſelf up entirely to the church and churchmen; and 
he finiſhed his ill conduct, in this reſpect, by confer- 
ring the firſt eccleſiaſtical dignity in the kingdom, and 
a great ſway in temporal affairs, upon Dr. Laud, who, 
hardly fit to direct a college, was entruſted with the 


+ 


During the arbitrary reign of James und his ſon 
Charles, all who ſtood by the laws of the land and op- 


poſed their arbitrary government were ſtigmatized as 


Puritans, although ſtrenuous ehurchmen, which furth- 
er ſtrengthened the cauſe of the church Puritans ; the 
former, called by way of diſtinction ſtate Puritans, 
joining the latter, both together became at length, appar- 


_ the majority of the nation. 


o theſe perſecutions we muſt aſcribe, if not the ſet- 
tlement, yet at leaſt, the quick riſe and flouriſhing ſtate 


of the colonies in North America. Perſecution drove 


the Rev. Mr. Robinſon and; his congrega- 
1606. tion to Holland, about. the year 1606. When 
Mr. Robinſon and his affociates, | ſeparated 
from the church of England, they were rigid Brownifts ; 
but Mr. Robinſon, being a man of great learning, and 
of a liberal mind, after converſing with the learned di- 
vines in Holland, became moderate, as did his-peo- 
ple; ſo that thoſe who were rigid Browniſts would 
not hold communion with them. Mr. Robinſon, in his 
converſation and writings, proved a principal in ruin- 
ing Browniſm; and, in the opinion of ſome, was the 
father, of others the reſtorer, of the Independent, or 
Congregational, churches. His ſociety did not require 
of thoſe who joined them, a renunciation of the churck 
of England. They alſo acknowledged the other re- 
formed churches as true and genuine. Still it is to be 
remarked, that no perſon was admitted, becauſe of 
their being members of ſuch churches, but on account 
of their known piety; their belonging to and contin- 
| 2 NN OS „ uing 
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uing in ſuch Gerches, was not an argument for reject-: 
ing them; nor was it the argument for | their reception. * 
Sn 1617, they began to, think of removing to Amer- 
ica, They laid great ſtreſs upon their peculiar tenets, 
but this did not leſſen their regard: to morality, - The 
manners of the Dutch were too licentious for them. 
Their children left them; ſome became ſoldiers, and 
others ſailors, in the Dutch ſervice ; and they feared 
that in a few years their poſterity would heros ny 
and their. church extinct.. TFE 

With theſe views, this hundful of, 3 1 
be parate themſelves from all the exiſting eſtabliſhments | 
in * world, and hand down to futute ages the modal 
of a church, free from human additions, and a ſyſtem 
of civil policy, — by: the ee inſtitatibns 
of the old world. 70 

The Dutch laboured to n theni to 90 to Hud- 
ſon's River, and ſettle under their. Weſt India company; 
but they had not loſt their affection for the Engliſhz 

and choſe to bè under their government and 
16 17. protection. They applied to the Virginia com- 
pan for a patent, for part of the country. To 
render it probable that their undertaking would not, 
like all 3 be abortive, they gave among others 
theſe ſpecial reaſons. . That they were knit together in 
a flrift and ſacred bond, by virtue of which they held them- 
ſelves bound to take care of the good of each other, and of 
the nubole. . That it was not with them as with other men, 
ahm ſmall things: could difcourage, or ſmall diſcentents 
cauſe to wiſh themſetves at home again.” The Virginia 
company were very much pleaſed with the application, | 
and ſome of the chief of them addreſſed the king to 
grant the petitioners liberty in religion, under the great 
feal ; but this was refuſed. : He promiſed to iconnrrve, 
ml not moleſt thent * but this would.” not do for them 

7 1 at 


* 3 Hiſt of the American ati, Vol. I. = 13, 14. 
+ Hutchinſon” s Hiſtory of Maflachuſetts, Vol. I. p. 3 + ibid. 
+ Hazard's Hiſtorical Collections, VAI. I. p. $63. e 
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but the Dutch had bribed their 
them farther northward, ſo that they fell in about Cape 
Cod, and arrived i in that harbour che 17th. of Irony 


auß uþ 10: * C2P 8 _ up 


At opal? They laid aſide che deſign for 


| Wi 1g. ; that year. In 1619, they renewed their appli- 


_ . » cation, and reſolved to venture, though they 
could not have a ſpecial grant, from the king, af liber- 
ty of conſcience. They hoped their remote ſituation 
would put them out of danger of the eccleſiaſtical 
courts. The affairs of the Virginia company were in 
great confuſion, and it was the latter end of the year 
before the patent was granted. It was taken out under 


the company's ſeal to John Wincob.*: Wincob not 


removing with the reſt, ey never took - r Se 


from the patent. 


_ « Mr. Weſton and othet: mecohantsl of n en- 
gaged; ſome to adventure their money, and ſome to go 
over with them. They therefore made the neceſſary 

_ preparations z and, in July 1620, the principal 


1620. of them went over to Southhampton, where 


two thi ready to take them on board. 
They failed 9 of Auguſt, but were obliged, 
repeatedly, to put back, and to 3 their Rip 3 
behind, with 3 their company, at laſt. They in- 

tended” for :Hudfen's River or the: coaſt near to itz 
pilot, and he carried 


ber.. * 5 A 1 3 4 $5 


The cls ales, lab of the. mariah, a- 


mounted to 107, about one fourth part heads of fami- 
lies, the teſt wives; children and ſervants. They 
were convinced, upon their paſſage, that ney cou 

not long ſubfift without government. Some of the in- 


ferior claſs among them muttered that when they 
ſhould get aſhore, one man would be as good as anoth- 
er, we that wy war” do TP: feng} good ry 1 75 


? 
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own eyes. This led the graver ſort to conſider how ts 
prevent it, and, for this purpoſe, they prepared an in- 
ſtrument for every man to ſign before he landed.” * 
By: this they formed themſelves into a body politic, un- 
der the crown of England, '«« To enact, conſtitute-and 
frame ſuch juſt and equal laws and ordinances, acte, 
conſtitutions and offices, from time to time, as ſhall 


be thought moſt meet and convenient for the general 


good of the colony.“ They employed themſelves in 
making diſcoveries until the 31ſt of December, when 
they ſettled at Ply mouth, which is the firſt town that 


was ſettled in New England. Here they ſuffered all , 


the inconveniences. of cold, poverty, and ſickneſs ; ſo 
that forty four of their number died within ſix 


months after their arrival. The remainder, anima ed 
with a degree of religious fervour, ſupported indeſcrib- 


able hardſhips ; . glorying, i in the midſt of their ſuffer- 
ings, that they: enjayed civil and religious liberty, and 
they were out of the reach of eccleſiaſtical courts. 


In ſome of their excurſions, found buried ſeve 


eral baſkets full of Indian corn, to the amount of about 


eight buſhels, which fortunately ſerved them for plant- 


ing the next ſpring, and was perhaps the means of pre- 
ſerving them from periſhing with hunger. They made 


diligent inquiry for the owners, whom they found, and 


afterwards paid double the value of it. Theſe found- 
ers of the colony were a plain, frugal, induſtrious peo- 
ple, ſtrict obſervers of moral and religious duties; but 
it was ſeveral years before their perſeverance ai 
them a comfortable ſubſiſtence.t 

All the hiſtorians of Ne England take notice of two 
remarkable events which made room for the ae 


*  Hutchiofon's? Hiftor Val. IL. Te 
+ Hazafd's Hiſt, Coll ye Val. p. 5 45s 


— 


Oft this firſt colony there were alte in 1650, 30; in 1670, 12; 


in 1694. 2; and Mary Cuſhman, only daughter of Ifaac Allerton, 
was alive in 1698. For a particular account of the firſt ſettlers, ſee 
nome cre Hiſtory of Maſſachuſetts, Vol. II. p. 45. 


* 
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AH ke Bagh he . by 
the Tarratenes, a nation who! reſided eaſtward of Pe- 


nobſeot. Theſe formidable people ſurptiſed the baſh- 
aba or chief ſachem at his head quarters, and deſtroy- 
ed him with all his family; upon a ieh al the — 
fachems who were ſubordinate to him, quarrelled a- 
mong themſelves for the ſovereignty; and in theſe diſ- 
ſenſionis many of them as well as of their unhappy 
people periſhed,” * The other was a mortal and con- 
tagious diſtemper, which {wept away great numbers of 
the Indians, a few years befofe the» Engliſh came to 
New Plymouth, ſo that ſome tribes were in a manner 
extinct; the Maſſachuſetts, particularly, are ſaid to 
have been reduced from thirty thouſand to three hun- 
dred ſighting men. The extent of this peſtilence was 
between Penobſcot in the eaſt, and Narraganſet in the 
weſt. Theſe two tribes eſcaped, whilſt the intermedt-- 
ate people were waſted and deftrayed.f * The ſmall 
pox, likewiſe, made great haypck among the. Indians 
after the Engliſh ſettled in the country. gk 
„ As early: as March, 1621, Mafafſoit, ane of the x 
molt powerful ſagamores of the netphbonring Indians, 
with fixty: —— made a viſit to the Plymouth ſet- 
tlers, and entered into a formal and very friendly tre- 
ty with ben t _—_— to en ace on 
1417 N 2 I 5 


up wave ee Biography Vol. 1. . 75. 2851 
+, Hutchiaſop 's Hiſt, of Maſſachuſetts, ol. I. p. 54. £27 
Belknap's Amerſcan Biography, Vol. I, p. 356. The odd 

An inftanee of mortality among the laden Naatuckęt, Ache 
year 1763, ſtrengthens the probability of the diſte mper above men- 
tioned, and of its amazing effects. Between 260 and 270 perſons had 
been ſeized with a fever, of which number 6 men and g women only 
recovered, It appears that the Engliſh inhabitants were entirely. free 
— this peſtiſencs. A pbhyſieian of nate ſuppoſed this mortality to 
N d from a dearth among the Indians the two precedi years, fo 
hit f ey had but little corn of ahy other farinaceous food, and this 
year had 'been fome months without any, which cauſed them to fall 


upon their purapkins, ſquoſhes, &c. before they were ripe ; and this 


food brought their blood into 4 putrid and broken ftate. Hutchinſon's 
_— of W Vol. 1 Jp. 38. ach as, 


— 


"Fes A c COUNT oF nx? 
both desto puniſh offenders—to reſtore ſtolen goods 


. 
to aſſiſt each —_ in all juſtifiable wars to promote 2 
peace a cir neighboaraz Ste. AMaſaſſoit, and his 
facoeflors/for fifty years, inviolably obſerved. this treas | 
ty. The Engliſh are much indebted to him for his | C 
friendſhip; and his memory will ever hos PEE in BH © 
New England. © -Y 
The Narraganſets, difiking the 80 of Maſaſ- 6 
foit, declared war againſt him, which occaſioned _— P 
confuſion and aghting among the Indians. The Pl 2 
outh colony interpoſed in favour of Maſaſſoit, t HW a 
good ally, and terminated the diſpute, to the terror of | fi 
their enemies. Even Canonicus himſelf, the terrific in 
fachem of the Narraganſets, ſued for peace. ar 
e On the 13th of September 1621, no leſs than nine fi 
fachems declared allegiance to king James; and Maſ- fic 


aſſoit, with many of his ſub-ſachems, who lived round ev 
the bays of Patuxent and Maſſachufetts, ' ſubſcribed a va 
writing, acknowledging the king of England their pr 
maſter.” „%%% 37 7 M46" 9 UT we 
In March 1624, Mr. Winſlow, agent for che . in 
arrived, and, together with a good ſupply of clothing, lea 
drought a bull Sn three heifers,, which were the firlk I crc 
cattle of the kind in this part of America. None of of 
the domeſtic animals were found by the firſt European pin 
ſettlers. This year, the Plymouth plantation conſiſted cir 
of 180 perſons, who Hved in thirty two dwelling de 
houſes. Their ſtock, was a few cattle and goatz, | Th 
and plenty of ſwine and poultry. The town was fan 
impaled about a mile in compaſs. On a high mount wir 
in the town they had crefted a fort, and a Bande plai 
watch tower. t. | the 
Mr. Robinſon had deen diaypointes" by thoſe in ver 
aneh Yo. e for 125 . wn 


* £7 > 4 4 £5; 


| * Theſe: and tel af the, farnguiny notes are ade from 1 * 
7 | Morſe” s American Univerſal Ge raphy; Vol, Sv n roo fd being 
- 1 See Morſe's Am. Vn. oer Vo. ; | 


I. p. 320. 


_ perſcd;-although 
came over to Plymtouth, where he lived to the age of 


ſigned him. Mr. Bradford remarks, upon this occa- 


circumſtances, from committing. 
_fides, it occafioned conſtant diſcontent and murmuring. 


wives and. children ; thoſe i in their full ſtrength com- 


» Hutcbinfon's lid. ef Maſſachuſores,. Vol. . TION 


| 0 0 4 0 N 1 Es. 2 257 EA 


of Ris congregation, until the year 1625, 
held he. died at Leyden 3 :and:-Jits/ congregation diſ- 
ſome foumd the way to their brethren 
before, andi ſome! after, his death.“ His Jon: aac, 


90 years. His r e in Barnſtable 
county, Maſfachuſetts. “ 1 1 Gb ka 7 
„For two or three years Aue the ſettlement of 
Plymouth, all things were in common, no man 
any property but what was put into the common ſtock; 
and every perſon furniſheq- with clothing and provi- 
ſions out of this ſtock. A. certain quantity of land, 


in the beginning of the year, was aſſigned for planting, 
and every one had ſuch a proportion of the labour a1 


fion, that the ill ſucceſs of this community of goods, 
even among godly and fober- men, fully evinced the 
vanity of that conceit of Plato, hat the taking away 
property and bringing in community into a common 
wealth would make them happy and flouriſhing: and 
in fact, they raiſed ſo little proviſions, that once, at 
leaſt, they were in e ai of ſtarving, and before. their 
erops were fully ri e, great part would be ſtolen out 
of the fields to y hungry bellies; and ſevere whip» 
ping of the offenders would not deter others, in like 
the like offence; be- 


The young men, moſt capable of labour, who had no 
families, thaught much of labouring for other men's 


plained that N unjuſt, to allow them no more in 
the diviſion of victuals Gl clothing, than to them who. 
were weak, and could not do a rb part dere la- 
bour; 


1 Morſe's American Univerſal Geography, V 
t Mr. Wimam Bradford was the fecond deore * i, 
being ſucceſſor to Mr, John Carver, 


" 
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- bour; the aged and grav 


e men thought it an indignit 


and diſreſpect to be on a level in labour, fo in vi 


and clothes, with the younger, and in other reſpects 
inferior ſort. Huſbands could not brook it, that their 


wives ſhould be commanded. to do menial ſervices, 


drefling-meat, waſhing clothes, &. for other. men; all 


being to do and all to receive alike, it was inferred that 


in all other reſpects they ought to be alike, and one 


man was to all intents and purpoſes as good as.another, 


and no ſubordination, no civil diſtinction, could be pre- 
ſerved. After three years, they found it abſolutely 
neceſſary to come into ſome new meaſures, and began 


with aſſigning to each family a certain quantity of land 
ſufficient to raiſe corn enough for their ſupport, but in 


all other reſpects to continue in the general way, until 
the ſeven years, for which they had contracted with 


their partners in England, for the profits of their labour, 
were expired. There was immediately a new face up- 


on their affairs, much more corn was planted than the 


governour, by the exertion of all his authority, could 
ever cauſe them to plant in any year before. Women 


and children, who were weak and unable before, went, 


cheerfully, with their huſbands and parents to plant 
corn; and every family had enough for their ſupport, 


and many of them ſome to ſpare. An emulation was 


created, and increaſed every year, to exceed in quanti- 
ty: and in a feè years, they were able to raiſe ſuffici- 
ent to make it a valuable article in the Indian trade, 


being then worth fix ſhillings! ſterling a buſhel. The 
Indians in a great meaſure left off raiſing it, the hunt- 


ing life being more agreeable to them, when they found 
with their furs they could purchaſe what they wanted. 

4 The colony had ſtruggled for ſeven or eight years, 
and had made but ſmall improvements in cultivating 


the ground, and were not n to think of 


dividing and extending the inland parts o 


uanti- 
trade, 
hunt- 
found 
ranted. 
years, 


ivating 


aink of 


Juntrys 
hen * 


reſigned their charter. 


— * 


way for the grand undertaking of ſettling the Maſſa- 


chuſetts. This muſt have given freſh ſpirit to the Ply- 


motheans. Without this, there is great reaſon to 


queſtionwhether the plantation would not in a few years 


have been deſerted, and the ſettlers have removed to 
ſome more fertile p part of America; or which is more 
probable, have ene to England, where, from the 
change of times, they might Hove enjoyed civil and re- 
ligious liberty, for the ſale of which they quitted, i it, in 
as great a latitude as their hearts could with2* ?- 

The Plymouth company retained the power veſted 
in them by the crown, until the year 1633 5, when they 
Previous to this they made 
ſeveral grants of land to adventurers who propoſed to 
ſettle in New England. Nero Hampſhire was granted 


to captain John Maſon, 1 in 1621; the Province of Maine 


to Sir R. Gorges, in 1622; and Maſſachuſetts Bay to 
Sir Henry Roſewell, and five other perſons, and their 


aſſociates, in 1627. Connecticut was granted in 16303 


to the earl of Warwick; another grant was like wife 


made in 1635, to the duke of Hamilton. This laſt 


claim was diſputed, and never took effect. * Rhode II. 
and, was ſettled in 1636, by Mr. Roger Williams, from 
Maſſachuſetts 3 which he was obliged to leave from 


motives of the ſame kind with theſe which brought my | 
the Puritans had 


Puritans to New England.: 
Notwithſtanding all the Innings: 
undergone in England, they were no ſooner free from 


the tyranny of / eccleſiaſtical courts; and ſettled in the 


country, than they fell intoreligious diſputes and conten- 
tions ene nnen 3 and fuch is human nature that 
| 1 - 


* Hutchiafon's Hiſtory of Maſſachuſetts, Vol. II. p. 474. 477. | 
+ For a particular account of. the different ſettlements in New 


England, thee Hutchinfon's Hiff. Vol. I. and Hazard's Hiſt. Coll. 


Vol. I. and 1 
} Sce Hutchinſon's APE Mlaachulets Vel. I, 2. 37¹ KR. 
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when Mr. Endicot arrived at Salem, to prepare the 
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the majority here were as fond of the principle of uni- 
formity, as thoſe from whoſe: perſecution they had fled,* 
'From this time, New 3 began to flouriſn. A 
ſettlement had been ſucce 
in 1628, by governour Endicot, and Boſton was ſettled 
as early as 163 1, from Charleſtown:þ 
The colony of Plymouth had no charter from the 
crown, but obtained a patent from the Plymouth 


council,“ in 1629, and was conſidered as a govern- 


ment, de fatto, and recognized as fuch by king Charles,j 
and his ſucceſſors, in their letters and orders, ſent to 
the colony at various times, prior to thaw Ancorporation 
with Maffachuſetts in 1691. 


New England was greatly ed in the ſpring of 


1630, by the « great conſpiracy that was entered into 
by the Indians in all parts, Hom the Narraganſetts 
round to the eaſtward, to extirpate the Engliſh. The 
colony at Plymouth was the principal object of this 
conſpiracy. They well knew that if they could effect 
the deſtruction of Plymouth, the infant ſettlement at 
 Maffachuſetts would fall an eaſy ſacrifice. They laid 
cheir plan with much art. Under colour of ſome di- 
verſion at Plymouth, they intended to have fallen up- 


on the inhabitants, and thus have effected their is 


But their plot was' diſcloſed to the people of Charleſ- 
town, by John Sagamore, an Indian, who had. always 
been a great friend to the Engliſh.” The preparations 
made to prevent any ſuch fatal ſurpriae j in future, and 
the firing of the great guns, ſo terrified the Indians that 
they diſperſed, relinquiſned their deſign, and declared 
| themſelves the friends of the Engliſh. 

The Enghiſh firſt ſeated themſelves at Hartford in 
Connecticut, in 1636, and afterwards at Weathersfield, 

Lhe 


„ Hardhinfon's Hiflory of Mafachuſetts, Vol. I. 3: 37. 
+ Hy ; Hift, Coll. Vol. I | 
17 rchinfon's Hiſtory of Maſſachuſetts vol. I. 5. g and! 21, 
Hazard's Hiſt. Coll. | b 
[ESE Ws Un. Geog. vol. I. p. 322. RS 
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an accuſed has confederates, and he refuſes to diſcover them, he may 


1% 
Windfor, and Springfield. Four years after, they 
ſeized the Dutch garriſon, and drove them from the 
+firſt ſettled New Haven, in 


pp b ; of: = 
„5 L | l F . 


banks of the river, having 
it. The laus made in the Dominion of New Haven 
are inſerted below and cannot fail to pleaſe: the/cus 
rious reader, as they give a more extenſive idea of the 
manners. of thofe times, than the moſt laboured de- 


ſcription could convey. 4 7 444 11971 2115150 140% USES 
Ke: | The 


+ The governour and magiſtrates, convened in general aſſembly, 
are the ſupre me powet onder God, df this; independent dominion; ——— 
From the determination of the aſſembly, no appeal ſhall/be made. - 
The governour is amenable to the voice of the, people. The gov 
n ine a ſingle vote in determining any. queſtion, except à 
caſting vote, when the aſſembly ſhall be equally :divided,——— The af« 
tembly of the people ſhall Hot be diſmiſſed by the governour but ſhall. 
diſmils itfelf; —— Conſpirdcy againſt this dominion ſhall be puniſhed - 
with, death. Whoſoever ſays: there is a power and juriſdiction 
above and over this dominion, ſhall ſuffer death and leſs of property. 
Whoever attempts to change or overturn this dominion; ſhall ſuf- 
fer death.,--— The jndges ſhall determine controverſies without a ju- 
ry. No ene ſhall be a freeman, or give a vote, unleſs he be con- 
verted, and a member in full communion of one of the churches alla. 
ed in this dominion,——Each freeman ſhall ſwear by the bleſſed G 
to bear true allegiance to this dominion, and that Jeſus: is the only 
king. No quaker, or difſenter from the eſtabliſhed worſhip of this 
dominion, ſhall be allowed to give a vote for the election of magiſtrates 
or any officer. —No food or lodging ſhall be offered to a' 'quakery 
Adamite, or other heretic. If any per ſon turns quaker, he fhall be 
baniſhed and not ſuffered to return, but on pain of death. No 
prieſt ſhall abide. in the dominion ; he ſhall be baniſhed ; and ſuſſer 
death on his return. — Prieſts may be ſeized by one without a war- 
rant. No one to eroſs a river, but with an authorised fſerryman. 
No one ſhall run on the ſabbath day, or walk in Rist garden, or 
elſewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. No one ſhall: 
als, make beds, ſweep houſe, cut hair, or ſhave, on 
ſabbath day. No woman ſhall kiſs her children on the ſabbath or 
faſting day.—— The ſabbath ſhall begin at ſunſet on Saturday. 
To pick an ear of corn growing in a neighbour's garden, ſhall be deem 
ed theft. A perſon accuſed of treſpaſs in the night, ſhall be judged 
zuilty, unleſs he clear himſelf by his oath:;—— When -it appears that 


be racked. None ſhall buy or ſell lands without permiſſion of the ſelect- 


men. A drunkard ſhall have a maſter appointed by the feled men, n 
who are to debar him from the liberty of buying and ſelling. : Whe« 11 
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The nn, in England, in che reign of Charles L | 
Del to be a principle of life and vigour to the infant 


er at 30ol. eſtate. 


ſettlements in America. „ Several men of eminence 


in England, who were the friends and protectors o 55. 
8 


Puritans, entertained a deſign of ſettling in New 

land, if they ſhould fail in the meaſures they were pur- 
ſuing for the eſtabliſhment. of the liberty and the re- 
formation of the religion of their own country. They 


ſolicited and obtained grants i in N ew England, nod were | 


1 | 2 


*. 


forever! bs lie, to the 8 of his einten wall be hes in 
the ſtocks, or be whipped ten ſtripes, —-No minifter Mall keep 2 
ſchool. Every rateable perſon who refuſes to pay his proportion to 
ſupport the miniſter of the town or pariſh, ſhall be fined'by the court 
21. and 41. every quarter until he or ſhe pay the rate to the miniſter. 

——— Men-ftealers ſhall ſuffer death.—-—Whoſoever wears clothes 
trimmed with gold, filver, or bone lace above 2s. per yard, ſhall be 
- preſented by the grand jurors; and the ſelectmen ſhall tax the offend- 
A debtor in priſon, ſwearing he has no eſtate, 
ſhall be let out, and ſold to make fſatisfaftion.——eWhoſoever ſets a 
fire in the woods, and it burns a houſe, ſhall ſuffer death; and perſons 
* fuſpeRted of this crime ſhall be impriſoned without benefit of bail. 
Whoſoever brings cards or dice into this dominion, ſhall pay a fine 
of five pounds.——No one ſhall read common prayer. books, keep 
Chriſtmas or ſet days, make minced pies, dance, play cards, or play on 
any inſtrument of muſic, except the drum, trumpet, and Jews harp.— 
No goſpel miniſter ſhall join people in marriage. The magiſtrates 
enly ſhall join them in marriage, as they may do it with leſs ſcandal 
to Chriſt's church. When parents refuſe their children convenient 


marriages, the magiſtrate ſhal! determine the point. The ſelect- 


men, on finding children ignorant, may take them away from their 
parents, and put them into better hands, at the expenſe of their par- 
ents, ——Fernication ſhall be puniſhed by compelling marriage, or as 


+ 2h court ſhall think proper.———Aguitery ſhall be puniſhed with 


death. A man that ſtrikes his wife, ſhall pay a fine of ten pounds. 


 —— A woman that.ſtrikes her huſband, ſhall be puniſhed as the court 


direts.——A wife ſhall be deemed good evidence againſt her huſband, 
No man ſhall court a maid in perſon; or by letter, without firſt 
obtaining conſent of her parents : 51. penalty for the firſt offence ; 
rol. for the fecond ; and for the third, impriſonment during the pleaſ- 
ure of the court. Married perſons muſt live together or be impri- 
ſoned on-aEvery male ſhall have his hair cut round according to a cap. 
NoTE. | The above laws were originally printed on blue he of on dich 
account they were called the Blue Laws.” 


An account of the ancient ſyſtem of laws i in Maſachuſetts is in 
Hutchinfon's IIiſt. Vol, I. P. 435. 
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The Indiang made: their complaint to the colony of 
New Plymouth; but the abuſes continuing, the next 
year they laid a plot for the deſtruction of all Weſton's 
cpmpany.* The plot was difcoyered to the New 
Plymouth people, who ſent ſome of their men and 


1 ; : prevented the execution of it, by the ſurpriſal of thoſe 
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- Taptain bates eee PWR a FEISS? Dec. 
13, 1622, of lands on the north-eaſt ſide of Mafſachu- | 
ſetts Bay. He made ſome attempts to revive Weſton's -. 
plantation, but returned home the year after, without 
ſucceſs. The earl of Warwick had a patent for Maſ- 
ſachuſetts Bay, about the ſame time, but ho: bounds 
are not known. 
In 1624, n the miniſter of New Mme and 
one John Oldham, ſtirred up a faction there, and 
1624. were baniſhed that colony. They began a fettle- 
ment at Nantaſket. The n ſome perſons, 
belonging to Dorcheſter in England, ſent over fiſnher- 
men and made neceſſary proviiion ſor a fiſhery at Cape 
Ann, and Roger Conant, Whe with John Oldham, had 
left Plymouth, and removed with the reſt to Nantaſket, | 
was appointed their 'oyerſeer. A grant was made by = 
one of the Gorges, (it is not ſaid WINGS). to een 8 118 
and others, of part of Maſſachufetts Bay. 1 
In 1625, one captain Wallaſton, withabout Nec Il 
began a plantation near Weſtan's,) Le, gave it 
16257 the name of Mount Wallaſton, now a part of the Jl 
| town of Braintree. . No mention is i de of a pa- 
tent to Wallaſton. One Morton, of Farnival's Inn, 455 . 
of this company. He was net left in command, but con- 
trived to make himſelf chief, changed the name of 
Mount Wallaſton to Merry Mount, ſet all the ſervants 
free, erected a May pole, and Ived a life of diſſipation, 
until all the ſtock, intended for trade, was conuimed. 
He was. charged with ſurniſhing the Indians with guns 
and ammunition, and teaching them the gfe of them. 
At length, he made himſelf fo obnoxious to the plant- 
ers in All parte, that at their general defre, the people 
of New Plymouth ſeized him by an armed force, and 
confined him, until they had an opportunity of ſending 
162 * him to England. In the tall. of 1626, Roger 
Conant, and ſome, if not all, of Ky: company, 
5 e 5 eck 1 remored _— | 
| * Hutchinſon's Hitory of bude Vl. L p. 7. 5 1 = | 
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4 xerhoded from Cape Ann to a neck of Kind upon 
RE  Naumkeag River. Mention is made of planters it 
„ - Winſimit about the ſame time, who probably removed 
3 there from ſome of the other plantations. This 3 is all 
the account we have of any ſettlements, or attempts 
for ſettlements, in the Maſſachuſetts Bay, until the year 
1627. Mr. White, the miniſter of Dorcheſter, in 
England, had encouraged Conant and his company to 
remain in New . ys promiſed them, men, 
, me ec.“ 
In 1627, March 19; a council of Plymouth 
1647 Told to fir Henry Rofewell, fir John Younge, 
Thomas: Soutteotr; Jotin Humphrey, John En- 
ebe and Simon Wheteombe, Who lived Aut Dor- 
cheſter in England, their heirs arid aſſociates, all that | 
' - _ part of New England, three miles to the ſouth of 
Charles River, and three miles north of Merrimack 
River, from the Atlantie to the South Sea. All the 
lefler grants, which have been mentioned, within thoſe . 
limits, were, without doubt, looked upon to be — 
ed and void; the ſettlement of che N beifi g en- 
1 5 neglected by the grantees. 
It is very likely, the three perſons, krſt named in this 
grant, had nothing more in view by the purchaſe, than 
ads a ſettlement for trade with the natives, or for fiſhery, 
1 or other advantageous purpoſes. As ſoon 'as a colony 
WEE For religion Was projected, we hear D more of them. 
oo! The other three remained. Mr. White managed a 
treaty, between ſir Richard Saltonſtal, Mathe Cra- 
dock, and hn Venn, eſquires, and ſeveral others in 
and about London, and the original patentees. A pur- 
Chaſe was made, and the ſame ſummer Mr. Endicot, 
one of the original patentees, was ſent over to Naum- 
keag, now Salem, with planters and Tervants, and all 


the affairs of the colony comminted to his care. The 
patent 


1 Hutchinſon' 8 ned of Mafſachuſers, Vol, I. r. 5. 
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patent from the council of 1 gave a -good 
right to the ſoil, but. ug PPWere of government. A 

1 charter was obtained from Charles I, which, 
1628. ſome manuſcripts ſay — (ao ſterling⸗ 


Mar. 4. The patentees were conftituted a corporation 


or body politic, entitled. to all the privileges, 
of any other corporation, in England, under. the name 
of « the governour and company of the Maſſachuſetts 


Bay in New England.“ The charter empowered the 


freemen of the company to chuſe a governour, deputy. 
governour, and eighteen aſſiſtants, annually, on the 
laſt Wedneſday of 
firſt governour, and Mr. Goffe deputy governour:4. ,.. 

At the. firſt court, held the 13th. of May 1628, it 
was determined, that every one of the company, who 
had ſubſcribes. fifty pounds, thould have. 20a. acres of 


land aſſigned, and in proportion for a greater or leſſer, 
ſum, as the firſt dividend. The names of all the ad- 
venturers, and the ſums ſubſcridegl, were ſent over to 


Mr. Endicot, who. was, appointed their governour in 
the plantation. 5 The firſt -undegtakens. of th, ſcttle- 


ment were Puritans ; of whale principles, ſome. ac 
eount has been given already. A elaudꝭ aroſe very eaj- 
ly upon the affairs of the _ ;; the-expenſe of tran{- 


portation was very great, and 5 were ſlowly 
paid; but it was ſoap: diſpeiled by a propoſal from 


Johnſon, Winthrop, and ſeveral other Puritans of good _ 


families and , eſtates to remove to America; provided 


they might carry the charter with them, and manage 
the affairs of the colony without. any dependence Fark 
ſuch of the company as ſhould remain in En 
This, by ſome, was thought irregular ; but, after con- 


ſultation, 


see Hutehinſon' beer Maſſachuſctts, Val. 1. p. 9. 

+ Ibid. Vol. II. p. 1. 5 

| See the Charter of Maſſachuſetts: Bay, in Hazard's Hit. Cell. 
Wal. I. p. z55. 

& Hutchinſon's + Hilary of Matlachuſetu, Vol. 16. ; 
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ſter term. Mr. Cradock was the 
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fultation, it was agreed to. The removal of ſo many” 


perſons of character, induced a great number of oth- 


ers, of the ſame opinions, who were not of the com- 


pany, to remove with or follow them; and put them - 
felves under their protection and government. They 
complained of the reigning prince, that he deprived 
his ſubjects of their juſt rights, and had no regard to 


the great charter of the kingdom. And the ſecond 


year after their removal, they were convinced that this 
charter was an infufficient ſecuriy; an attempt being 
then made to vacate it.“ 
It is evident from the charter, cha the original de- 
ſign of it was to conſtitute a corporation in ngland, 
like to that of the Eaft India and other great' compa- 


nies, with power to ſettle plantations within the limits 


of the territory, under ſuch forms of government and 
- magiſtracy as ſhould be fit and neceſſary. The firſt 
ſtep in Ending out Mr.. Endicot, appointing: him a 
council, giving him- a' commiſſion, inſtructions, &c. 
was agreeable to this conſtruction of the charter." 


In 1629, John Winthrop was elected governour, 


and was ſent over with the patent, accompanied by ſev- 
eral of the aſſiſtants. After they had embarked, at z 
court on board the Arabella, Mr. Dudley was choſen: 


deputy governour, in the room of Mr. Humphrey who: 


ſtaid behind. The members of the corporation, which. 
remained in England, were to retain a ſhare in the 


trading ſtock and the profits of it, for the term of 


ſeven years. All other powers and privileges were to 
remain with the planters upon the ſpot. We have no 
account of any dividend ever made, nor indeed of any 
trade even carried vn for the company © ©» 

Before we giye an account of the governour 8 pro- 
| deedings on His arrival, we ſhall mention a few circum- 


3 ni. 2-27 5: 147 WANGEs |. 
bo Hutchinſon's Hiſto _ Maſſachuſotts, vol 11. P- 3 - 
+ See Hazard's Hitt. Coll. Vol. I. p. 235. ; 
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vere firſt elected by the company for 
the firſt teacher; the other paſtor 3; each of them, to- 


Hands on:the other, with 
- ſaid of any church being then-formed; but on:the 6th: 
of Auguſt, the day appointed for the choice and oxdin-- | 
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| Lances of the advance of the. colony before that pe- 


riod. 
Mr. Endicas N 1 tire, Ralph, Rich- | 
1628. ard and William Sprague, to explore the coun-- 

try weſtward. Between Miſtick and Charles 
Rivers. they- found. * body, of Indians, ſettled, called. 
 Aberginians,. and one Engliſh houſe, thatched, and; 
poſſeſſed by Thomas Wa ſord, a ſmith... The Indian 
name of the neck was Miſhawun, now Charleftown. 
The firſt travellers, with the. conſent of. the Indians, 


took up their abode there. Some of their poſterity; 


remain there, and. in. Othas Parts: of the colony to this 


day.“ | | 
Five ſhips e pravided; for the focond: embarkation. 
of planters and ſervants. - Mr. Francis. Higginſon, one 


of the four miniſters who. then came over, ſays in his. 
journal, that they arrived at Cape Ann the 27th of 


June, 1628, and at Naumkeag the 29th. They found 
at Naumkeag about 100 planters, eight houſes, beſides: 
a fair houſe Pal for Mr. Endicot. The old and new 
planters were about 300, of Which 100 removed to- 
Charleſtowng where there was 2 houfe built; the reit 
remained at Salem. Mr. Endicot had. correſponded: 


with the ſettlers at Plymouth, who ſatisfied him, that 
they were right in their judgments of the outward 
Loma worſhip, being much like to that of the reform-, 


ed churches in France, c. On the 20th.of we? oy. Mr. 


Higginſon and Mr. Skelton, after. faſt; prayer, 
ieir- pe) ig 


gether with three or four 15 members, > laying their 
mn prayer. ing is: 


ation of elders. ER deacons, thirty perſons, Er in- 


* Hutchinſon's Fs. er I, 2 10, 


brought before - him, and judging 
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to a covenant in writing, iche is ſaid to be the begin- 
ning of the church, and that the miniſters were ordain- 
ed of inſtituted ane w. The repetition of this forra 
they probably thought neceſſary, becauſe the people 
were not ina church ſtate before. It ĩs difficult to aſ- 
ſign any other reaſon. Meffengers, or delegates, from 
the church of Plymouth, were expected to join with 
them, but contrary winds hindered them in” their paſ- 
| ſage, ſo they did-not arrive till the · afternoon, but time 
enough to give the right hand of fellowſhip. Two of 
8 company y, John Brown and Samuel Brown; one a 
awyer, the other! a- merchant, both men of good eſ- 


tates, and of the firſt patentees, and of the council, | 


Were diſſatisfied 3 they did not like that the common 


prayer and ſervice of the church e ſhould be- 


wholly laid aſide, and therefore drew off, with as many: 
as were of their fentiments, from the reſt, and ſet 
up a ſeparate ſociety. - This offended the .governour,. 
who cauſed" the two members of his council to bes 
that this practice, to- 
gether with ſome ſpeeches they had: uttered, tended to 
ſedition, he ſent them back'to' England. Phe heads of 
che party being removed, the oppoſition ceaſed.“ Theſe 
tranſactions were going forward: whilſt the company in 
England were projecting the transfer.of the corpora- 


tion to New: TY: . has: Want er re- 


lated. 74 28 222 — 


0 Hern ge, which fied: rw Uifſeremt'j ports it . 


England, arrived in New England before the 
1636 3 of July, 1 Six more arrived before the; 
| nd of the year; they brought above 1500 paſ-- 

N be Arabella, on board which was-go 

our Winthrop, and ſeveral of the aſſiſtants, left Var-- 

mouth between the 7th and 12th of April. 

7th, N ora and divers: others c on ps ſigned a. 
by paper 


Huͤtchinſon's Uiſtary. of, Maſſachuſetts, vol. 25 kk 10. 
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to hive laſted a fortni ht, and-all other 
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paper, directed to their brethreñ of the church of Eng- 
land, to remove ſuſpicions or miſconſtructions, and toc 
aſk their prayers. This paper has occaſioned a diſpute, 
whether the firſt ſettlers oe the Maſſachuſetts were of 
the church of England, or not. However problemat- 
ical it may be, What they were while they remain- 

ed in England, they left no room for doubt af 
ter they arrived in America. 'Fhe Arabella arrived at 
Salem the x2th of June.“ The common people im- 
mediately went aſhore, and regaled themſelves with. 
ſtrawberries, which are verycfine in America, and were 


chen in perfection This might give them a favoura- 


ble idea of the produce of the country, but the 
gentlemen met with enough to fill them with concern. 
The firſt news they had, was of the general conſpira- 
cy, a few months before; of all the Indians as far as 
Narraganſet, to extirpate the Engliſh. Eighty perſons* f 
out of about 300, had died in the colony the winter 
before; and many of thoſe that remained were in a 
weak, ſickly condition. There was not corn enough 
oviſions were 
very ſcarce: They were obliged to give all the ſervants: - 
they had ſent? ov "their liberty, that they might ſhift: * 
for — although they had coſt from 161. to 201. 

a head; they were in number x80: Being deſtitute of 
the nebeffar accommotlatiens, the: coloniſts dropped” 
away one after ahother: Among 
bella, daughtertof the earl of Lincoln udo, to uſe Mr. 
Hubbard's words; c me from a paradiſe of plenty andi 
pleaſure,” in the family of a noble earl, into a wider-: 
neſs of wants ; and althougk celebrated for her many 
virtues, yet was not able to encounter the adverfity ſue 


was ſurrounded with; and, in about a month after her: _ - 


arrival, ſhe ended her days at: Salem, where ſhe fitſt 
landed.“ Mr. Fohnfong her huſband, died lat Boſton, 
8 a to the great 1003 I the 2 Before 


. Hair on 91 F 


Ma” 861 more of ebe At n 85 e Yie * Bent 
morning r che governour s arrival, to big hy. weleing Hubbard... 
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December, they had loſt 200 of their number, includ- 
ing a few: who died upon their paſſage. © 
The governour and ſome of the principal 
1630. perſons left Salem the 17th of June, and trav- 
elled through the woods to Charleſtown, about 
20 miles, to look. out for a convenient place. for their 
chief town, which they had determined ſhould be ins 
ſome part of the bay or harbour between Nantaſket 
and Cambridge. At firſt, they pitched upon the north fr 
ſide of Charles river, or rather northweſt, by the major to 
voice; but a number of the principal gentlemen hav- ar 
ing fixed their cottages, or ſhelters, intended for one. er 
winter only, upon the ua fide of the. river, the ¶ co 
governour and moſt of the aſſiſtants removed to them: WW Þ, 
in November. Fe, 5 e 
They found when they arrived, a few families ſcat- too 
tered about in ſeveral parts of the bay. Mr. Maverick. I the 
lived on Noddles. Iſland, a: grant or confirmation of pla. 
which he afterwards. obtained from the court. He: ta 
had built a ſmall fort, and had four cannon. mounted: IM Mit 
there. At. a point upon. Shawmut or Trimon- alſo 
taine, ſince: Beſton,“ lived Mr. Blaxton, 'who-had left men 
England, being diſlatisfied there, and; not a thorough: ple! 
eonformiſt; but he was more diſſatisfied. with the non- agen 
conformity. of the new comers. He told them he I ſever 
came from England becauſe: he did not like the lord's: pany 
biſhops, but he could not join with them becauſe he time 
did not like the lord's brethren. He claimed the whole Ecemb 
- peninſula upon which Boſton: is built, becaitſe be vas Noth c 
the firſt that ſlept upon it.. He had a: grant of a very Hand: 
handſome. lot at the weſt part of the town, but he: 
choſe to quit all, and removed to the ſouthward, at, or 
near what is ſince called Providence, where he lived to aid th 
old age. There were alſo ſeveral families at Mattapan, Newt, 
ſince. called Dorcheſter, or rather Dorcheſter neck; Nharle 


n | 5 here fs ther 
Said to be called ſo from reſpe& to Mr. Cotton, miaiſter of Boſ ntl 7 


ton in England, who they expected would follow them, 


5 


1 neck; 9 
here 


ter of Poſ- 
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nere Mr. Ludlow and Mr. Roffiter pitched, with two 
miniſters, Mr. Warham and Mr: Maverick. On the 
north of Charles river (Charleſtawn) were the remains 


of thoſe who had moved the laſt year from Salem; here 
Mr, Nowel and ſome of his friends made their pitch, 

but confidered themſelves and Boſton at firſt, as but 
one ſettlement | and one church, with Mr. Wilſon for 
their miniſter. When he went to England, in the 
ſpring, Charleſtown became a diſtinct church and 


town, and took Mr. James for their miniſter.” Sir Rich- 5 
ard e, e A choſe a place ſome miles up Charles iv 
hich has taken the name of Watertown. | His 


coin took Mr. Phillips for their miniſter. Mr. 
Pynchon was at the head of another company who ſet- 
tiled between Dorchefter and Boſton. Their town 


took the name of Roxbury. They had Mr. Elliot for 


their miniſter. Medford and Miſtic were then diſtinct 
places, though not ſo at preſent. At Medford, which 
I take to have been à {mall village at the lower- part of 
Miftick river, now called Neck of Land, where a creek 
alſo · ran into Charl 
ment ſhould be made for Mr, Cradock and the peo- 
ple he was fending and had ſent over. Here, by his 
agents, he built ſeveral veſſels of burden. At theſe 


leveral places, together with Salem, the whole com- 


pany were ſettled for the firſt winter. 
time enough to provide their huts. As ſoon as De- 
cember came their out door work was over. On the 
6th of December, the governour and aſſiſtants met, 
and agreed to fortify the neck between Boſton and 
Roxbury, and orders were given for preparing the 
materials; but at another metting, on the 21ſt, they 


They had little 


s there the next year. The weather held tolerable 
nul the 24th of December, but the cold then came- 
| „„ : on. 


— 


es river, it was: ended a lettle- 


| aid that deſign afide, and agreed on a place, firſt called 
attapan, Newtown, ſince Cambridge, about three miles above 
harleſtown, and moſt of them engaged to build houſ- 
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on with violence: 
never ſeen before. 


and as comfortable in other reſpecis as their ſcant pro- 
viſions would. permit. The poorer fort were much ex- 


poſed, lying in tents and miſerable hovels, and many 


died of the ſcurvy and other diſtempers. They were 
fo ſhort of proviſions, that many were obliged to live 
upon clams, muſlels and other ſhell fiſh, with ground 


nuts and acorns inſtead of bread. One, that came to 


the governour's houſe to complain of his ſufferings, 


was prevented, being informed that even there, the laſt 
batch was in the oven. Some inſtances were * | 


ed of great calmneſs and reſignation in this diſtreſs. 


good man, who had aſked his neighbour to a.dith * | 


clams, after dinner returned thanks to God who had 
given them to ſuck of the abundance of the 
of treaſures hid in the ſands. They had appointed the 
22d. of February for a faſt, hut on the 5th, to their 
great joy, the thip Lyon, capt. Pierce, ane of the laſt 
year's fleet, returned, laden with proviſions from Engl 
which were diſtributed according to the. neceſſities of 
the Pole. Oy y turned their faſt. Wen thank feng. 
n 

1631. ſign of a fortified town at Newtown, The 
governour ſet up the frame of a houſe ;" the de- 

puty governour Gniſhed his houſe and removed his 
family. About this time, Chicketawbut, the chief of 
the Indians near Boſton, came to viſit the governour, 
and made high profeſſions af friendſhip. The appre- 
henſions of danger leſſened by degrees, the deſign of a 
fortified town went off in the. ſame proportion, until it 
was wholly laid aſide. The. governour took down his 


frame and carried it to, Boſton. Mr. Dudley, the de- 
puty, was offended, and perſiſted for ſome time in his 
_ firſt determination of reſiding at New ene but. at 
length removed to Roxbury. | 


The 


Such a Chriſtmas, eve they had: 
From that time, to the loth of 
February, their chief care was to keep themſelves warm, 


ſeas and. 


and, 


ſpring of 1631, they purſued their de. 


1 


2 6 


— 
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The firſt court of aſſiſtants was held at Charleſtown, 
Auguſt 23, about two months after their arrival. The 
firſt general court, was held the igth of October 1630, 
ec hot 
free of the corporatien in perſon.” None had been 
admitted freemen ſinee they left England. The gove - 
ernour and alſfſtarts having great influence over the 
court, it Was ordered, :that, for the future, the' freemen 
ſhould chuſe the Ae, and the aſſiſtants from ame 
themſelves, chaſe the governour and deputy governdur. 
The court of aſhiſtants were to have che power of mak- 
ing laws and appointing bfficers. This Was à departure 
from theit* charter. One hundred and nine freemen 
were admitted at this court. Maverick, Blackſtone, und 
many more, who were net of =tiy of the churches, 
were we this number.. 

5 17 nent general court was the court of thee 
1637.” tion for 1631. The ſcale was now turned, and 

che freemen reſolved to chufe both governour, 
deputy'governour and affiſtants, notwithſtanding the 
former vote, and made an order, that for the time to 
come, nome ſhould be admitted to the freedom of the 

* politic but ſuch as were church members. 

This law continued in force until the diſſolution of 
the government; it one op repeated, in appearance on- 
ly, aſter the reſtoration Charles I. Had they been 
deprived of their civil privileges in England by an act 
of parliament, unleſs "gd would join in communion 
with the chutches there, it might very well have been 
the firſt in the roll of grievances.” Bart fuch were the 
requibtes to qualify for church memberſhip Here, that 
the prievances were abundantly greater.“ 

The ſcareity of the former year excited the hakt 

tants to make the greater improvements by tillage, as 

loon as the ſpring advanced; and they had a very 
plentiful | 

* Hutchinſon's Hiſt. Vol. Ls. 36. 
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by a repreſentative, but by every one, that was 
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plentiful harveſt of Indian corn. It was the year 1633 
before they knew they ſhould be able to raiſe 2 
grain, if we may credit. Johnſon. e This year, a {mall 
glean, of rye was brought to the court, as the firſt 
fruits of Engliſh grain, at which, this poor people 
greatly rejoiged to ſee the land; would, bear E. After 


this period, they gradually advanced in population, by 
the immigration of new ſettlers ; _ 21 their decent 


increaſed accordingly. 

| 6 In 1634, the number at. freemen 1 
1634. greatly multiplied, an alteration of the conſti- 

tution ſeems to have been agreed upon or fallen into 

by the general conſent of the towns; for at a general 

court for clections, this year, twenty four of the prin- 


cipal inhabitants appeared as the repreſentatives of the 


dy of freemen. This was à variation from the 
charter, which gave no power to admit repreſentatives. 
Theſe, with the governour, deputy. governour, and af- 
ſiſtants, formed the legiſlature of the colony, met and 
voted together. in one apartment till March 1644, when 
it was ordained, that the governour and aſſiſtants 
ſhould ſet apart: and thus commenced the. Houſe of 
repreſentatives, as a diſtinct body.+ 7 -- 
For the firſt 30 years, although the governour and 
aſſiſtants were annually. choſen. by the body 
people, yet they confined themſelves to the principal 
gentlemen . of Tarn lates underſtanding and in- 


tegri IP 


16 56. pi er juriſdiction, | They prefled colonial 

PE: ormity in religion until they became perſe- 

cutors. 83 apology may be made for the treat- 

ment given to Epiſcopalians, Baptiſta and e 
| e 


The, general court; about 1 time, aſſumed | 


1 Hutchinfon's Hitery, Vol. 1. p 
. + Hutchinfon's Hit. Vol. 1 

8 Reovlution; Vol. I. p. 29. 

* Hutchinſen's Hitt. ol II. p. 3. 
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and religious rights of mankind. 


1637. ſolute. Both magiſtrates and general court of- 
teen judged and puniſhed, in a ſummary way, 
without a jury, according to diſoretion, as occaſions 
occurred. It was four years before it was enacted or 
ordered that no trial ſhould paſs; upon any for life or I 
baniſhment, but by a jury of freemen : and within 
three years after, that law was violated even by the 
general court. They exerciſed, whilſt fitting, legiſla- 
tive, judicial, and executive powers; a practice, which | 
muſt ever be dangerous to the rights of a people, even | 
when allowed to their own annual repreſentatives. - ' _ | 
The country at length grew uneaſy at theſe pros | 
ceedings; were ſuſpicious * 1 
fected arbitrary government; and earneſtly expected a ũ Ml 
body of laws to direct and protect them in all their 18 
uſt rights and priviteges.$ It was not till 1648, that 
the body of laws was digeſted and printed.“ "2, 


* Hutchinſon's Hiſt. Vol, I, Gordon's Hiſt, of the American 
Revolution, Vol. I. p. 36. oleh nd er 
Mr. John Calender's Century Sermon. . 
+ It appears there was a trial by à jury, in 1630, for murder, and 
the perſon charged was acquitted. Hutchinſon's Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 25. 
$ Maſſachuſetts Records, quoted by Gordon, Vol, I. p. 31. ; 
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the colony cannot be cleared from the charge of perſe- 
cuting.“ It was not peculiar to the Ma _ 
people, to think themſelves bound in conſcience, to cult 
off heretics, that ſo they might; not infect the church, bi 
or injure the public peace.” # They followed the au- 
thorities in moſt other ſtates, and in moſt ages of the | 
world, who with like abſurdity have ſuppoſed every 
perſon could and ought to think as they did, and with 
the like cruelty have puniſhed ſuch as differed from 
them. But it ought to be remembered that Maflachu- 
ſetts Bay and the other colonies, before the late war, 
ſurpaſſed the, mother country in, a regard for the civil 


ſſachuſetts 


% 


cc The government was in divers teſpects ab- 


at the general court af- 


Notwitkſtanding 


= 
7 
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Notwithſtanding the great variety of ſectaries in 
England, there had been no diviſions of any conſe- 


quence in the Maffachuſetts 3 but from the year 1637 
to 1656, they enjoyed in general great quietneſs in 
their eccleſiaſtical affairs, diſcords in particular church- 
es being healed and made up by a ſubmiſſion to the 
arbitrament of neighbouring churches, and ſometimes 
the interpoſition of the civil power. The reputation, 
not only of the conſtitution of the churches, but alſo 
of the New England clergy, had been for ſome time 
very great in England, and the opinions'of Mr. Cotton, 


Mr. Hooker, Mr. Davenport, and -others, are Bros a8 


authorities by many Englith divines.“ 
In 1638, a formal demand was made of the en: 


der of their charter, which was refuſed, and other 


proceedings followed, which would have ended in the 
loſs of their charter, and probably have proved fatal to 
the plantation, had not the change of affairs in England 
prevented, ' From 64 to 1660, they approached 
very near to an ann, eee [See 
New England.] | 7 

The political ſevitimems of the people are thus 4 
ſcribed. The change of place and circumſtances 
prevented their keeping to the charter in certain in- 
ſtances, though not in others; but they could eaſily 
fatisfy themſelves as to any, violations ;” for “ they ap- 


prehended een ſub) Ct to no other laws or rules 
of--:- 


An account of the erat perſetution of the Friends, or Quakers, 


and the unhappy deleſions re ſpecting witcheraft, which took place 


ſubſequent to this, may be ſeen in Hutchinſon's Hiſt. of Maſſachu 


ſetts. 
+ Hutchinſan's Hiſtory, Vol, II. ꝓ 


« The growth of ſeveraFparts of . colony, at different ends; | 
will be thought by ſome worth obſerving. In 1642, a tax of £800 | 


was apportioned as follows ; Hingham 2«/. Weymouth 14/. Braintree 
2.4/. Dorcheſter: 58/7. 10/. Roxbury 50/7. Boften 120/. Dedham 201. 
Concord 257. Watertown 557. Cambridge 677. ro. Charleſtown 6o/, 
Salem 75/, Lynn 451. Iptwich 82/. Newbury 3ol. Saliſbury 12/.-1c/. 
Hampton 51. Medtord 100. Gloceſter 61. 1907, Hutchinfon's Hiſtory, 


Vol. I. p. 174. 


of government, than what aroſe from 7 reaſon 
and the principles of equity, except an itive rules 
from wen Ge 66 Perſons ke influence. As 
mong them held, that birth was, 7 neceſſary cauſe, of 
ſubjection; for that the ſubject of any prince or ſtate, 
had a natural right to remove to any other ſtate or 
quarter of the world, when deprived of liberty of con- 


ſcience; and that upon ſuch removal his ſubjection 


ceaſed. Ly: hey called their own a voluntary, ein ſub- 


jection, ar ing merely from a mutual compact between 
the 


them and ing, * upon the charter. By this 
eompact they N ed themſelves bound; 3; that 


they could not be 185 to, or ſeek protection. from, 


any other prince, neither could make laws repugnant 
to thoſe of England, &e, but, on the other hand, they 
maintained, that they were to be. governed by laws 


made by themſelves, and by ofhcers of their own e- 


leting,”+ « They-meant to be independent of the Eng- 
liſh parliament, and therefore, when their intimate 
friends were become leadi N che houſe of 
commons, and they were on, account of the 


a 
great liberty to oh king. Charles left the parliament, - 


to ſend over ſome to ſolicit for them, and had hopes 


given. that they might obtain m © the governour and 


aſſiſtants, after meeting in council upon the occaſion, 
declined the motion, for this conſideration, that, if 
they ſhould put themſelves under the protection of the 
parliament, they muſt then be ſubject to all ſuch laws. 


as they ſhould make, or at leaſt ſuch as they might im- 


poſe: Aer them, in which courſe, though they thould: 


intend their good, yet it might prove. very Pre) judicial 
to them. 


Upon the reſtoration, the Epiſcopalians; Quakers, 


Grotoniſts, &c. preferred complaints againſt the colo- 


So = 
* Hutehinfon's Letter of betember 7. 170. | 
+ Hutchinſon's Hiftory of Maſſachuſetts, Vol. 1 7 251 and 2. 


+ Governour Winthrop's Mincrr! Sarina Hiſtory of W 2 Am. 
Rex, Vol. I. g- 295. 28 IVR. 
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ny 3 181 although by the intereſt of the earl of Man- 
cheſter and lord Say, their old friends, and of ſecretary 
Morrice, all Puritans, king Charles confirmed their 


charter, yet he required a toleration in religion, and 


an alteration in Civil matters, neither of which were 


fully complied witli. The heirs of Ferdinando Gor- 
ges and of John Maſon alſo complained, that, by a 
liberal conſtruction, the Maſſachuſetts had extended 

their bounds to comprehend the Provinces of Maine 
and New Hampſhire. Commiſſioners were fent over 


in 1665,“ to ſettle the bounds of the colonies, and to 
make inquiry into their ſtate in general. The Maſſh- 


cChuſetts denied their authority, and pronounced the 


commiſſion a violation of their charter. 
Notwithſtanding the acts of partiament for regulat- 


ing and reſtraining the plantation' trade,'a conſtant 
traffic was carried on with foreign countries for con- 


traband and enumerated commodities. This gave 
great offence... There was no cuſtora houſe. The 
governour was the naval officer, with whom, or his 
deputy, all veſſels entered and cleared: The BORE 
our, being annuahy chofen by the people, was 

more eaſily diſpoſed. to comply 1155 popular 9 5 5 
It ſeems to have been a = opinion that acts of 


parlrament had no. other force, than what they deriyed 


irom, acts made N the general cc court to eſtabliſh or * 
1 þ Be 'fir 


ft appears in an ales of the ſtate of the cabs given. to the 
royal commiſſioners in 1 665——That' the annual . of 120 overn- 
ment were about 1200/, For their eceleſiaſtical conſtitution, they had 
none impofed by civil authority; ; all that was enjoined by that, was 
attendance on public worſhip on Lord's days and other occaſional days. 
The people, who maintained, alſo choſe their miniſters, whoſe ad min- 
iſtrations were known, and they hoped conſonant to the word of God, 
and if any deviated, in ſuch caſe they made uſe of a ſynod and the 
eivil authority. The militia confiſted of about 40e0 foot and 400 
horſe. They had a fort at the entrance of Boſton harbour, with 5 
or 6 guns; two batteries in the harbour, and one at Charleftown, 
The number of their ſhips and; veſſels as follow: about 80, from 20 


to 40 tons, about 40 from 40 to 100 tons, and abqut a dozen b as 


bove 100 tons. eee s Hitt, Vol. I. p. 244 
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venture. To uſe the words of fer Dudley Ryder, attorney gener. 


G o u O s ng 


: a them. "this could not conſiſt with the charter; 
. neceſfary it mi ht appear to the coloniſts, for 

ſecurity | of their " liberties. By it they could 
ip: no laws repugnant to the laws of ngland,* Had 
the corporation continue« Within the realm, as was 
intended, the company, and every member, mult. 
. 17 been ſubj 70 to the law of the land. 


„ Wi 


In 17670, el addreles were te to the 

167g. king. from the general court, whilſt the agents, 
were in England; and the court made ſeveral 

laws to remove ſome of. the exceptions which werg 
taken in England, particularly an act to puniſh high. 
treaſon with death; another, requiring all perſong, 


ae. . years of e to take fs Ou of Mere | 
by eee 7 165th 


2 This: W has puts 8 by: 3 in een AE: 
(Rhode Iſland) to intend. the common law only, and not ſtatutes, 
eſpecially not ſuch as were made after che date of their charter. 
Hutchinſon, Vol. II. p. 4 
„The common law of Emglaint, properly en e of thoſe 
general Mk: to which tde Englith have deen accuſtomed, from time, 
whereof there is no memory ta the contrary : and.every law deriving; 
its validity from Tuch imme morial cuſtom, muſt be carried back ab ar 
as the reign att Richard I. whoſe. death. Fappened, on ere of ; 
April 1199. 27 
To ſuppoſe alpine Taws'of „ Eügtasdt \i without dict SEE obli 75 
upon every new colony, at its implantation, is abſurd ; and Sligo, 
tectually prevent the fubjects from wndertaking fo. hazardous an a1 


afterwards lord chief jüſtièe of the king's bench. © It wonld'h= 3K. 
ing the part of anlunſkilful phyſician, who ſhould prefcrive the Tam = 


doſe to every patient, without diſtinguiſhing the variety of . diſtEmpers:; 
and conſtitutions;”” _Theſe were his words, i in an opinion againſt th? 
extent of the ſtatute of frauds and \perjuries,"'— Smith $- Fliltory of: 
New. York, P. r | 
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on pain of fine and impriſonment ; © the overnours, 45 
deputy governour and F ee having Tt taken. 


the fame, without any re ervation, in the words ſent; 
to them. by his. majeſty's orders.” The king's 3 arms. 
were ordered to be carved and” put up in the court. 
| houſe, But it was a 125 difficult thing to conform 
to the acts of trade. They acknowlege, in * let- 
ter to the agent, they bad not done K. Th 

prehend them. to be an invaſion. of the 1 Uber 
ties, and properties of tlie ſubjecks of His majeſty i in the 
eolony, they not being r a in parliament, and: 
according to the ſayings o the learned in the law, the; 


. 


laws of England were bounded” within the four ag. 5 


and did not reach America; however, as his maj 
bad ſignified his pleaſure, that thoſe acts ſhould be ob- 


ſerved in tlie "Maſſachuſetts, they had made provifion, 


| by a law of the colony, that they ſhould be ſtrictly at- 


tended from time to time,, although it greatly N 


aged trade, ar and was a great damage to his. majeſty's. 
plantation.“ 


Randolph renewed his complaints from time to» 


time, that the laws. were not complied with; and the 


general court, by repeated addreſſes and agencies, en- 
deavoured to exculpate themſelves, but to no purpoſe. 
In 1684, by a-judgment or decreg in chancery, their 


charter was declared forfeited, and their liberties were 


ſeized into the king's hands. From that time tlie New. 


England colonies were forced. to ſubmit to ſuperior 
power, and to ſuch form of government as king 
N and his ſucceſſor E thought fit | to 52 
tabliſh.“ 


During the ſhort and arbitrary reign of: James II. this: | 


colony ſuffered: increaſed Na The people, 


however, upon the firſt news of the landing of the 


. of Orange, in; Sagas, gave a fignal. inſtance” 


ee Mutchinfen's Hift. hoy! the preceding articles Vol. F 3415 
Kc. vol II. p. 3 and 4. 
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of their love of- liberty. and abhorrence of deſpotic 
government. In April '1689, a get entleman from Vir- 
ginia brought a, printed copy of che declaration of the 
prince upon hislandin " Not! thifanding the uncertain- 
ty of what might beth be ite of the invalion, the people of 
Boſton and the en during tovens, no longer. able to 
bear the deſpotic rule of theilt governour, fir Edmond 
And roſs, ſelacd and impriſoned Rim; and. ſoon after 
ſent him to En gland. The gov overnment, in, the mean 
time, was este in tlie hands of a committee, for the 
ſafety of the people 3 of which, 5 Mr. Bradftxect, was 


choſen preſident... 
they were relieved. from their 


On the 26th of May, 
co and fears, by tl 6 advice of the proclamation of 
William. and queen Mary, This: was the moſt, 
ofa news they. had ever received i in New En land; 3 
10 next day the proclamation was. _publifhed i in Boſtp 

with great ceremony and rejoicing.* _ 

The colony earneſtly ſolicited a reeftabliſhment. 7 
their charter, with ſome neceſſary additional powers; 
hut the King could not be prevailed to conſent to it. 
To years after they obtained, à new. charter, 
169 1. from king William and queen Mary. It was 
hr gs grv'y! of, as bein ng not much more than 
2 ſhadow, of the old; ſeeing at ty appointment of, 
the governour, lieutenant governour, ſegretary, and all 
the officers of the admiralty, was veſted in the arown. 3, 
that the power of the militia, was wholly. in the hands. 
of his majeſty's governour as captain general; that all 
judges, juſtices, and. ſheriffs,, were to 1 5 nominated by, 
the governour with the adyice af. the gounoil a. that the 
governour had a negative upon the choice of counſels. 

lors; that all laws enacted by the general. aſſembly, 
were to be ſent home for the royal approbation or dif- 
allowance 3 and Wat 1 no-laws, ordinances; ner or 


* Abediscen e Hitery of Maſſachuſetts, Vol. I. p. 3 
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acts of government whatſoever, were to be of Fl ba- 


Fafty, without the conſent of the gorerucur ignihed' | 
in writing. The new, charter, however, conferred. os 
the inhabitants a number of very important privileges, 


r TI 
They were informed by the beſt civilians, that their re- 


ligious liberties were forever ſecured ; and that they 


could be touched by no tax or law, but of their own 
under the variations to which they object. 

The new province contained the whole of the old 
colony, without any deduction or reſerve; and to this 
were added the old colony of New Plymouth, the Pro- 
vince of Maine, the Province of Nova Scotia, and all 
the country between the Province of Maine and Nova 


making; which had a good effect in quieting them 


- Scotia, as far northward as the river St. Lawrence, alſo: 


Elizabeth Iſlands, and the iſlands of Nantucket - and. 
Martha's Vineyard. A vaſt expofed frontier brings 
heavy expenſes on a government; In the courſe of 60 
years, the Province of Maſſachuſetts. Bay had, been at 


1 ques expenſe, and loſt more of its inhabitants-than all 


he other colonies on the continent taken together. 
The two colonies of Maſſachuſetts Bay, and New 
Plymouth, were tolerably well peopled; but the Pro- 


_ vince of Maine had never been ſtocked with inhabi- 
tants, and juſt before the na incorporation, had been 


depopulated by the wars with the French and Indians. 
The whole Prevince of Nova Scotia was deſtitute of 
Britifhi inhabitants; and although there were ſeveral. 


thouſand French, who had been lately conquered, yet 
they were a burden, and there could be no dependence 


1 


een cher gar om the fm of the con. 
queſt of Nova Scotia, the. Maſſachuſetts colony had 
| conſidered the inhabitants as part of the colony, and had 


given commiſſions and inſtructions to certain perſons: 
| «1 33 T.. . For. 


4110 * 
* 


a” 


hen and: fi. ond ono 


allowed of by the regeney 


detween the Province of Maine and Nova Scotia, were 
uninhabited, except at and near Pemaquid, where there 
were a few Englith ſcattered about the country; and 


upon the SHDN rivers, the Penobſcot, Mach „ and 


* 


Notndgewacs. Indians had'their wigwams.f ei int 

6 The firſt act of the Maſſachuſetts legiſlature, 
100 after the arrival of the charter, was a kind of 
Magna Charta, afſerting and ſetting forth their general 
privileges, and this clauſe was among the reſt, « No aid, 
tax, tallage, alſeſinent, 
tion whatſoever, Joall be laid, aſſeſſed, impoſed, or levied en 


any of his majeſty't ſubjectt, or their etates, on any Prerenee 


whatever, bia by the act and ronſent of the governour, con 
cil, and repreſentatives. F the people ene in general 
court,” The general court paſſed others favoutable to 


liberty, which. were peruſed by the miniſters of Eng- 


land at a diſtant period; and with the preceding e 
in 1699. In Decemper the 
reaſons of tis diſſent were tranſmitted to the goternour 

The following ertract from the letter 
0 1 1 18 ö 0! ed, be- 


| - ſo extraordinary and decifive ': 

« eels 3998 the py for. ſecuring he liberty of the 
Jubject, and preventing illegal imprifonments, the writ. 
of habeas corpus is © required to be granted, in like 
manner as is 27 pointed Hy iths ſtatute of 31ſt Charles WM: | 
in pot: 3 100 privilege has not às yet” been grants 
ed i in of Jis wee e 3 it Was not 


14 20 f a 
1 2 bl 1 LY; * 


* In Fa 44 the general. court, oo, a ſenſe. of this: Ning to: 
protect it, pe titioned the crowns that the province might be freed 
from any. faxtber, expenſe in the defence F 4 Port Royal (now valled 
Annapelis Royal) ot 
This miglit perhaps be 
dee med a refuſal to exerciſe juriſdiction over chat part of the province, 
and a xenun ation of their right; ; and, accordingly, . after. the treat 5 
of Utrecht, When! poſſeſſion was returned to the crown, it was ferded 4 
diſtinct province. . 's Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 91. 

+ Sce Hutchiaſon' 8 Hiſtory of  Maſſachoſeuts, Vol. II. p. 1 and 6. 
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cuftom,' loan, beneuolende; or in pe. — 


. thought 


t. John's, and that zartes might be kept in 
both theſe places at e charge of the nation. 
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thought in his majeſty's abſence, that the ſaid act 


ſhould be continued in forces and rare the fame 


hath been repealed.” 

The eto; makes this a proper pl ace e for mentioning 
that the ancient coloniſts being deſtitute of perſonal e- 
curity, for want of an habeas corpus act, were in ſome 
provinces. grievouſly oppreſſed. Edward Randolph, 
{urveyor general during the reign of William III. re- 
preſented their condition to the board of trade, March, 
1700; and among other beneficicial regulations, re- 
commended “ That it being the practice of govern- 
ours to impriſon the ſubjects witheut bail, the habeas 
corpus ac fhould be extended as fully to the colonies as 
it is in England.” It was accordingly ſoon after con- 
ferred on Virginia by queen Anne. 

The extenſion of the habeas corpus act to the planta- 


tions by queen Anne, appears to have been only by in- 
ſtructions to the governours, and not by any act of 
parliament. By what preregative could ſhe extend 


that, act to the coloniſts, were they not defore entitled 
to its benefit ; if -entitled, it gow 0070700 


© aa 


ag that 
7 
"the er ae repug-- 
the kingdom, 


ye. gg 
ſhall be; in prac ice in any 
nant to any law made, or to be madle i 


relative tu the _ plantations, all be void and of 


none effect,” 


There mige be no deſign of the miniſtry of. exing: 


any of the colonies ; but abqut r696, a pam- 


1696 · phlet was publiſhed, recommending the ! 


a parliamentary tax on one of them. It was an- 


Twered by: two ee naeh W 3 Which foralſy deni-- 


; od 
p ond * - 
; ? 5 
R F4 { ; 


a .,F+ 


: phlets; z 


thority there, Mall 


C £ 0 N 1 ES „„ 


ed che power of taxing the colonies, 3 they had 
no reprefentation in parliament to give confent. No 
anſwer, public or private, was given to theſe pam- 


or derogatory to the right of parliament. T 
Though the parliament might not then claim the 


right of taxing, they claimed the right of puniſhing 


diſobedience to their laws, with the loſs. of charter pri- 
1695 vileges. In the 11th of William III. an act was 
1099- paſisd for the trial of pirates in America, in 
which is the following clauſe « Be:it further declared, 
that if any of the governours, or any perſon or perſons in uu- 
refuſe to yield obediance to this act, ſuch 
refuſal is hereby declared to be 2 forfeiture of all and 
every the charter granted for the government or Pens 
«ty of fuch plantation.” 

Severity 1 is ſtamped pthc: very face of the: aac in 

making the diſobedience of a 
ure of a charter, meant to ſecure the liberities of thduſ- 
ands, who might not have any the leaſt power of pre- 
venting ſuch diſobedience. The proprieties and 
charter colonies were ſo diſinclined to admit of appeals 
to his majeſty in council, and were thought fo to thirſt 
| after independence, that theſe and other objec- 
1701. tions againſt them were laid before the parſia- 

ment, and a bilkthereupon brought into the: 
houſe of lords for reunitingithe right of government in 
thoſe colonies to the "+ 5= on but better councils. PRs. 
vailed, and matters were left unaltered; 

The houſe of aſſembly attempted to le n oolo- 
nel Shute thoſe powers in matters relative to the war, 
which belonged to him by the conſtitution, and to veſt 
them in a committee of the two houſes. They by 
degrees acquired, from the governour and council, 4 

: : ory, 


„Lord Camden's ſpeech in April, 1766, 


no cenſure paſſed upon them ; but men were 
net ſtartled at the doctrine, as either new, or * 


hour, the forfeit- 
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keys of the treaſury; and no monies could by iſſued, 
not fo much as th pay am expreſs, without the vote of 


the houſe for that purpoſ 
all monies were to be paid out of the treaſury, 4 by 


_ warrant'from the e rreng with advice and conſent * 
of the council.“ Ft 


'The miniſtry were greatly eine at he govern- 
our's being made nneaſy; for colonel Shute was 


known at court, and by the officers of ſtate, under the 
character of a very worthy ' gentleman, of a ſingular - 


good temper, fitted to make any people under his com- 
mand happy. 
trary in the Maſſachuſetts, they concluded, that the 
people wiſhed to have no governour from Great Brit- 
ain, but wanted to be independent of the crown. The 
cry of the _ of London ran exceedingly againſt 


taking away the charter, had nearly been execufed ; 


but was fortunately fruſtrated by the indefatigable pains 


of Mr. Dummer, their then agent. Their own coun- 
cil at home were obliged to a confeſſion of their illegal 


1 72 5. prepared, propoſed, and accepted. Had it 
Fan. 1. 15. not been accepted, the deſign was to have 

ſubmitted to the conſideration of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, «what farther proviſion may be neceffary 


to ſupport and preſerve his majeſty's authority in the 


colony, and prevent ſimilar invaſions of his prerogative 
for the future.“ “ 

In divers inſtances, they e fuck” a diſpoſition to 
encroach upon the prerogative, to wrangle with their 
governours, and to diſpute with the crown, that the 


miniſtry, and other perſons in > 89918 offices, as is nat- 


» 


| * Hutchinſon's 's Hiſtory y. Vol. II. p. 251. 496% 294. 321, and gor. 


Burnet's Speech to the Matlachuſetts general . in the Maſſachu- 
ſetts Records for 1728. 5 


e; whereas, by the charter, 


When, chavefore they found the con- 


cheme, that had been long planned for 


charter was 


id gov. 
Tachu- 


that there was, danger of the oolonies ſetting up for 
themſelyes. Nererthele's, it was, certain that ſuch a 
icheme appeared to the whole country, wild and extrav- 
agant 3 becauſe of the univerſal loyalty of 9 | 
beyontl what. was: to he found in any other part of the 


ence. 3 yo” 4 were aided hoc minds of oo 5 _ L N 


Britifh d inionzut gether whe en cal- 
onies, 7 heir. Waben Ain om one another in 
mer e rites, emulation of 

eir affections; ſo that it was 


that 2 80 e * e * 9: 0 1 5 0 F 
premacy,. necks „ 
over the man : for tlie commons having conſidered 


; at the Einen was frivolous 
an groundles, a high infale 7 ee govern 
ment, and: tending: to habe off the depends cy ofthe aid 
colony upon this kingdom, to whi hy 71 n law-and e, 6 ̃ 
they ought 10 be fatect., 964: e, ii 


The fugar- coloniſts, combined together, and. obtainol 5 
an act againſt the trade carried on from the, Britick 1 
northern. provinces to the Dutch and French colonies, =_ 
for foreign n rum, ſugar, and molaſſes... The act paſſed Ml 
in 1 733, and laid a duty of nine pence a gallon on rum, 
ix pence à gallen on molaſſes,” and, five; pounds. on 8 
every hundred ed weight of. -fugar, that came. not ne 


B iti Weſt India iflands, S987 Ware. e brought Into 


e $0064 ER el lie⸗ FL * norther r 
dated Records for 1725 and 1721 3 kluchinfen 's Hiſtory, | 
Vol. II. p. 358, * : 
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northern colonies. It was profeſſedly deſigned as a pro- 
hibition from the foreign iſlands; but did not anfwer. | 
It was found expedient, and for the general beneſit, to 
admit of the molaſſes, &c. being moſtly run into the | 
colonies, without inſiſting upon the duties, or making 
frequent ſeizures. The act unhappily produced an ille- 
gal ſpirit of trading; but was continued by ſubſequent 
ones down to 1761; when the duty on the molaſſes was 
reduced to three pence, to prevent its being run any 
longer. The act did not appropriate the monies to be 
raiſed by the duties, ſo that when, in length of time, 
there was a ſum in the hands of the receiver worth 
remitting, a demur enſued as to the application of it. 
The monies produced by this and other acts, were 
not conſidered as real raue, either by the colonies or 
the mother country. But ſome perſons withed'to have 
taxes impoſed upon them, which would neceffarily pro- 
duce many good poſts and places in America for cour- 
tiers; and during the war with Spain, which broke 
- = out-in 1739, a ſcheme for taxing the Britiſh 
colonies was mentioned to ſir Robert Walpole. 
| He ſmiled, and ſaid, I will leave that to ſome 
of my ſucceſſors, who have more courage than I have, 
and are leſs friends to commerce than I am. It has 
been a maxim with me, during my adminiſtration, to 
encourage the trade'of the American colonies iti the 
utmoſt latitude ; nay, it has been neceſſüry to paſs 
over ſome” irregularities ein their trade with Europe: 
for, by encouraging them to an extenſive growing 
foreign commerce, if they gain $00,000]. I am con- 
vinced, that in two years afterwards, full 250, oool. of 
their gains will be in his majeſty's exchequer, by the 
labour and produce of this kingdom, as immenſe quan- 
tities of very kind of our manufactures go thither z| 
and as they increaſe in their foreign A 
more of dur produce will be wanted. This 1 


Ne 
* 


American trade, 


. 


CY 


| ſiderghle 
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in 1607, but it proyed abortive. 
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ours“. 


of the people. The ſubſequent diſputes, between che 


colony and the mother country were not of any con- 
conſequence z J until the fatal ſtrife aroſe; cu | 
cerning taxation, which will be deſeribed, when we 
come to the hiſtory of the revolution. 
Maſſachuſetts may bs conſidered as che parent of. all | 


the other colonies, of New England. There was no 
importation. of. planters from England to any part of 
the continent, north ward of * except. to. Maſ- 
ſ: achuſetts, for more _ 


be an. 0 


tionaliſts. 


terians. T 


of Boſtan alone, in 1 749, were 499. In r 
See New England, for an account of the 
ports and en 8 Her; ee rela 
colon . eee af 
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en 
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-SAGHUSETTS:, 
Tas firſt. attempt to ſettie this Sm. was 50% 


It does not appgar . 
that any farther nee were e oy Forces. 
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= See Gorden d Vol. . and Hutchiafon's Klin. vel u. for 
the preceding paſſages. - 


1 Morſeꝰs Am. Un. Geog. vol. I. art; Zu 7 > die” 
3 See American Muſeum, Vol. IV. p. 283, 
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chat more agrecably to; their own: ces and 


The foregoing are Alok 5 the 3 e | 
and. declarations expreſſive of, the political ſentiments _ 


Tee the colo colony 


In 123 ths aber: « e in 1 =" 
amounted: to 268,850... There were in that hear 36566 
congregations z of which number 306 were. Congrega- 

The others were rien arne Epiſco—-—- 


= 1 


1 0 veſſels entered 20 dhe cuſtem ente 1 | 
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The E Dutch formerly had a ſettlement, at the place 
which is now called Newcaſtle, under the juriſdiction 
of the governour of New Tork: it was then called 

Manhadoes ; and ſome Part of its ruins are ſtill obs | 
en. 4 th 65 > 
16; EN Gif" Feiditranide Gorges) is | ſuppoſed to be the 

38. firſt who inſtituted government in this probir 
He obtained a grant from the eouncil of Plymouth, of 
the tract of country between the rivers Piſcataqua and 
Sagadahock, and up Kenebeck fo far as to form a ſquare | 

of 120 miles. In 1639, he obtained of the crown = IM- 
charter of the ſoil and jurifdiction, containing as am- 
pie powers ; perhaps, as the r n apex ever grants 
Ed i& anf TubjeRt: * ne 2314.36 
35 After che death of Gorges, ren e 
| 1647. took place. The people combined; and agreed 
toe under civil government, and to elect their 4 
officers" annually. Government was adminiſtered in 
' this form, until 1652, when the inhabitants ſubmitted © 
to Mafſachuſetts Bay, who by a new conſtruction of 
weir charter, Which was given te Roſewell and others 
1 in 1628, claimed the foil and juriſdickion of the pro- a 
+ | i vince ef Maine, as far "as the midde of Caſco Bay. x 


7 

t 

: 

Maine then firſt took the name of Vorkſhire; ald 

cvunty-courts were held in the ſame manner they were . 

2 

deputies to the general court at Boſtoeen f 

This country, from its firſt - fertlement, has been 1 

ereatly haraſfed by tlie Indians. In #675, all the ſet- 8 

tlements were in a männer broken up and deſtroyed: 1 

From about 1692, until about 17, was ene contin- ot 
red ſcene of killing, burning and deſtroying. -'The in- 

habitants ſuffered much for ſeveral years preceding il * 

1 and following the year e And ſo late as 1744 "oh 
and 1748, IHE were EP Wo as d | captivated by the An: 
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in Maffachuſetts, and the towns had arty to ſend their 2 
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10d the inhabitants there have lived in peace.“ 
After the incorporation of Maine with: Maſſachu- 
ſetts, it was governed as the other parts of that colony 5 
and is now denominated the Diſtrict of Maine. 


the From the firſt ſeitlement of Maine until the year 
we.” 1774 ur 1775 the inbabitants generally follined.clre 
of lumber trade to the neglect of -agricuiture 3 and had 
and their ſupplies of corn and grain from Boſton and otk=- 
are er places. The ee wo _— I nden, 
na ae dried ſiſn. : 
am- In 1750, theaotithininee tis Hoh amonmt nde; 35 


: nor ie _ CONE e neee at 


ee CONNECTICUT. : 
ie Eo had a trading houſe on ConneAicut —9 


heir er as —— a8 2603, in. eee of s s dif- 
gin coveries. 73 5 
tted In 1630, the Plymouth INNS FR a grant to the 
n of 1 of Warwick, of 4 all that part of New. Eagland 
ners which lies weſt from Narraganſett River, 120 miles: on 
pre- the ſea coaſt; from thence in the latitude and! breadth 
*. aforeſaid, to the South Sea; Which grant was con- 
ad firmed:by the king in council the ſame yen. The 
vere year following; he» carl aſſigned this grant: to. lowed Say 
heir and Sealz lord Brook, and nine others. Smaller grants. 
1 from theſe patentees were afterwards made to particu- 
zeen Jar Fern: - in conſequence of which, Mr. Fenwick 
Let made a ſettlement at the mouth af Cbnnecti- 
ye: 1634+: cut-Rivery; called ;Saybrook; in. honour; of the 
tin- 1 five) 5: hands! Say and Seal, and Brook. Soon after, 
Cl - | Mr. Haynes and Mr. Hooker left: Maffachu- 
ling 1696. NR ee en een ee on: 
744 . ee Ph. "> HE | 
Ins * * ws . Geog. abridged; he's eaten“ = HIRE, een 


+iFor a particular account of this ailtrig. the reader is referred to: 
Judge: Jullivan 'Shiftory, publiſhed ſiace tliis has been E 152 


"2. 
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” dane in many of the towns next the ſea. Since this | * 


* * 1 
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the bank of the Connecticut, the remains of a / Dutel: 
ſettlement are yet to be ſeen. TWO years. after, 
Mefirs. Eaton, Hopkins, and Davenport, of London; 


| ſeated themſelves at New Haven. This dominion, 


charter or authority from the crown. 
Connecticut and New Haven e two diſtin 


eſq. who had been choſen governour 
1662. Connecticut, Was employed to 85 
Charter. p In 1662, a 
conſtituting the two colonies for ever one body 
ener and politic, by 
- and company of Connecticut.“ New Haven 
bes. took the affair ill; but, at Jeng nenten 
were amicabl adjuſted. 


ſtill continues to be the baſis of their government. In 
1694 they ſaved their charter, by an artful expedient, 


vagus byza: gue warrants. LEFT 
The col | 
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produces about twice as much clear 
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men noted for diſtinguiſhed reputation and abilities, 


as Connecticut, formed a government, much like the 1 
Maffachuſetts, by a voluntary ee ee, a 1 


governments for many years. At length, John bees 


lieit a 6701 
charter was obtained, 


the name of the overnour 


Every power, legiſlative, judicial and executive; 1 
veſted in the freemen of the corporation, or their dele- 
gates. This charter eſtabliſned a pure democracy; and 


when the charters of Mafſachuſcets and eee 


was laid out in inal faaindy: from: 50 to- 
300 or: 4 re which were held wh We eee in | 


, chat 5 
yivew quantity of the! ere er Connecticut, 
it, as the ſame FF 
er of the beſt wheat land unthe Gate'df NewYork.” 
'Fheivahabitants, who are moſiiy of Engliſh deſcent, 
amounted in 176, to 130, 6113 and in 1774 to 
4 9778 56. Their exports: in He: latter "as, amounted. 


See def this — in e -oregviog accaunt of: New : 


Plat... ak «ͤ % 
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to the, . of 201 ooo. lawful money, The bulk « * 
the people ore induſtrious and ſagacious ee 


who, like the other. New guns proprietors, before. 
fow of the lüften of fig b, jos 
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RHODE ISLAND and er 
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Tunis colony owed its riſe to +: eee Ms. ef? 
Roger Williams, paſtor of the church at Salem, 

1635. being. baniſhed from. uſetts for his re- 

lig agony Opinions, repaired. with twelve compan 

ions to the e Narraganſe 
ceived by the Indian ſachem C znonicus; and, __ aſt- 
er, purchaſed of him. the tract of land lying between 

Pawtucket and Paytuxet rivers ; which he named 3 


vicence, from a ſenſe of God's merciful Providence 
to him in his diſtreſs.” The authority and power f 


Miantonemy, another fathers ang} his uncle Canoni- 12 | 


eus, awed all the Indians i in the ae g to abſt lim 
and; his. ſew. aſſociates. . ; S140 a 19 42 2. | 2 Es 


Whey the determinations of d. the B 
eral court baniſhed. ma 


ett country, He Was kindly re-. 


a 1638. cf what they called ee opinicns, 
56 8 88 and induced others to leave the colony, 
5 PREY the heads. af the p party; were entertained in, 4 friend 


| F.. 
ers in manner by Mr; Williams, who. by the aliſtance, of Gr 


1 40 Henry: Vane, j rang 7 red fox themyfrq 15 
JJV jj 
Fjcut, | people, reigl en in number, formed . Be 
: ſame * Þ body. poluic, and hefe Nr. Coddington their lenden, 
7 ork,” o be their judge or chief magiſtrate, ' 8 
ſcent, | The plantations there and at Providence ineraaſed 

4 to (Pace, 'owing to the liberal ſentiments of the firſt 
need. | terns. and, in 1643, Mr. Walen went to Eogland 

g te „ 42 5 as 
eee, 
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3 2 dent, and obtained from the earl of Warwick (then 
gerernout and admiral of all the plantations) and his 


n 
85 zuncih a free and abſolute charter of incorporation 8 
Of Prov dende Flantstions in the Narraganſett Bay, in W h. 
t) 
5 


New England.” They were authorized to chuſe 

& ſuch a form of civi Lap as by voluntar 

 eonſent- of all, or the greater part of them, they ſhall W *. 

find moſt ſuitable to their eſtate and condition.”* They in 

* agreed upon a democratic form, which till continues W ul 

to be the baſis of their government. 

Mr. Williams juſtly claims the honour of having 

| hoop the firſt legiſlator in the world; in its latter ages, 

who effectually provided for, and eſtabliſhed a free, 

nn full, and abſolute liberty of conſcience. The princi- 

wi ple upon which this colony was firſt ſettled, was, that 

j « every man who ſubmits to the civil authority, may 

peaceably worſhip God, according' to = dictates of 
tis own conſcience, without moleſtation.” 


When the colony was applied to, in 1656; by the 1 

P Uh United Colonies, ic to join them in taking effectual 10 
methods to ſuppreſs the Quakers, and prevent their Ws 
pernivious doctrines being propagated in the country; ¶ ia 
the aſſembly returned for anſwer, 4c we ſhall ſtrictly I /*. 


adhere to the foundation principle on 25 this colony Me 
Was firſt fettled.”-- - - * 
In 1663, an ample: charter ray gra anti. to the colo- 
ny by Charles II. by the name of the « governour and 
eLompany of the Engliſh colony of Rhode Illand and . 
Providence Plantations in New England; in America“ *** 
The charter reſerved only allegiance to the ling, wich. on. 


out the i ſmalleſt ſhare. of: N eee or executive my 
1 167 
A writ: of 0 0 nn Was iet! out apa the | 5 
„Colony, which was brought June 26, 1686. an 41 
r 2686: The aſſembly determined not to ſtand ſuit. After 2 


the dene „ ner? Sh Ware allo wed by govern-W +: 
1 1 ee 0A + \ 
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ecutive 


F 


nk the 


] 1685. 
t. After 


govern- 


ment 


ment to reſume their charter, no o judgmens daring been 
99 againſt it.. 5 e eee 
So little has tie ei eee oo pig» 6 Weg 7 


625. was made of the natives, who gave a deed of 
_ - ”thetrat of land, lying een e Merrimack 
and Piſcataqua Rivers. n —— 7 9 £52 5 The + 
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here, that no contract between 4 miniſter and a ſocie - 
Rees! is of re; _— unleſs incorporated for chat | pur= 
ofef 3; eee 
Ini Fare . 100 fall of veſſels belong · | 
ing to Newport. And long before that time the pop- 
ulation of the colony amounted to 17,935 ſouls; in- 
cluding 'y85- Indians and 1645. Negroes. f In 1774. 
there were cert 1 NAY: yy 2 1 1 
37655 e  91E-3h 8 cin en Face 
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30on after the ſettlement of Plymouth, in 
1627. . Maſactſetts; captain John-Maſon,' obtained 
from the council, a grant of land, from the rive 
er kee NOW Salem, round Cape Ann; to Mer- 
rimack River, and from the ſea; to tlie heads of thoſe 
rivers z with the iflands lying within three miles of the 
coaſt. TRis diſtrick was valled: Marianna. The next 
year, another print was made to Maſon and fir Ferdi- 
nando es, jointly, of che whole territory, / from 
Merrimack to Sagadahock River, and from the ocean, 
to the lakes and river of Canada. This diſtrict, which 
includes the other, was called Laronia. e 
Under the authority of this grant, a ſettle 
1623. ment was made near &s mouth of Piſcataqua 
River; at a place called Little Harbour, about „ 
nile from” Portſmouth; the preſent capital of New 
* Hampſhire,” Six years afterwards, a purchaſe 
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* See Gordon's Hiſt of the n Letter I. SER 
+ 'Morſe's Am. Un. Geog. Vol. I. p. 391. 1 
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The ſame year, Maſon procured anew patent, Ader ; 
the common fea? of -the council of Plymouth, of the 
lands between the ſame rivers; which patent covered | 
the whole Indian kanne This Känel is ane New 
Hare K. | N 

| Some years after FR Pillars on | Piſcata- N 
1647 qua, New Hampſhire was, b © n e be united v 
cc 
th 


9 
rem 


= Pe 


to the government of Maſſachuſetts. . It con- 
Wi gaued under this juriſdiction, till the heir of John Ma- 
__ fon ſet up his elaim to it, and procured a confirmation 
o his tr or It was then ſeparated from Maſſachuſetts, D 
and erected into a diſtinct government. Tbe C. 

1679. heirs of Maſon ſold their title to the lands in 
Ne Hampſhire to Samuel Allen of London, I 10 
for two thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds. 
This produced new controverſies, concerning 
en. the property of the lands, which ed the 
province for many years. the 
elke Was finally determined that Mews Honmthie 
. Hovuld be under the ſame governour with the Maſe 16 
chuſetts, but not with the ſame privileges. 4 5 
The inhabitants, about this time, ſuffered: eus 5 
| by: the cruelty: of the ſavages. The towns of Exeter 
and Dover, were frequently ſurpriſed in the night— 
the houſes plundered and burnt—the men killed and 
ſcalped and the women and children, either killed or 
led captives into the wildernefs. The firſt ſettlers in 
other parts of Neu England, were alſo haraſſed by vic 
the Indians, at different times; and it would require cas, 
volumes to enumerate their particular ſufferings. _K Th 
The advantages of early Education were not ſo gen- bou 
erally enjoyed here, before the revolution of America, I lati 
as in the neighbouring parts. The colony in moſt I dee, 
other reſpects comes under the N deſeriton be: 
given of New England, . = pr 
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In aps ebe lo contained 52,900. kerle: +a d 
in 17955 eek 1 0 | 


Taz 2 of land 2 55 HS te Bind New Tork, 
New / Jerſey and part of Pennſylvania, was called New 


71 a 72 ; ; 
. . N 
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Netherlands when in the hands of the Dutch; and the 


whole, as has been already méntioned, paſſed firſt b 
| Peg and aſterwards by TORE? into the hands of 
ngliſh. 
That part whick lies Pete "he! Hats and the 
Delaware, was granted to lord Berkely and fir. George 


Carteret, and called New. Jerley, or Nova Cæſarea. 


The firſt grant, however, was merely a leaſe for 


1664. one year. The proprietors appointed Philip 


1672 Carteret the firſt. governour, and. diręcted the 
7 * land to be purchaſed of the Indians. | 
After the New Netherlands b. been conc uered by 

the Dutch, and again reſtored to the Engliſh by treaty, 
| | the nts. both of kin be to his þ = 

1673. the = of. York, e 

prietgrs, were renewed. Lord Berkely had ſold 
his ſhare of the territory, to Johm Fenwick, + 8 who 
ſoon after, conveyed: it to William Fenn, Gaw- 
en Lawry, and Nicholas Lucas. 

Two years after, the proprietors divided their 
property, which they had before held, as joint 
tenants. Sir George Carteret had the eaſt di- 
viſion, called Eaft Naw. Jerſey : Penn, Lawry, and Lu- 
cas, took the ; welt divi ion, Called Weſt New Jerſey. 
The line of diviſion 1 Was. drawn frech Little Egg Har- 
bour, to Hudfon' s River, at, the forty. firſt degree of 
latitude. Each party Sers to on; NE quit claim 
deeds of Its own divijon. . 111 
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. Two. years after this partition, Sparen by 
1678. his laſt will, veſted all his property in Eaſt Jer- | 


ſey, in certain truſtees, to be ſold for the pay- | 


I al his. ES The truſtees Ke it to LE 
1 eir rights at 


3 
+4 2 


York, used to attend en ne government tas, 


however! detathed from that of New Tork, before the 
late revalution, when the two Jerſeys became an inde⸗ 


pendent: 4 
A conſiderable part of che ſtate, all remains in the 
heirs or aſſigns of the proprietors. New Jerſey - takes 
its name from the iſland of that name in the Engliſh 
channel, where fir Geory ge Garterer Wee 
Poſſelons. 1 4 e e 
In 1664, 16rd Berkety ind ir Zeprge Cärteret, ag 
upon duch conſtitutiops of government as Fer 50 
Well reliſhed, ö that the eaſtern} 820 were ſoon conſider- 
ably pecpled. Full liberty of eee was eſtabliſn- 
ed, to all who do not 557 diſturd the civil peace 
of che province. The lords proprietors farther” agreed, 


« for the better ſecurity of the mhabirants ir the prov- | 
ince-—that they are not to impoſe, br fuffer ts be lnb. 


ed, any cute tax, ſubſt idy, talk 7 allelfment, or any 
other duty whatſoever, upon an * colour or pretence, 
upon the ſaid province and inhabitants thercof, ther 


than what mall be impoſed by the authority and co | 


ſent of the general affembly. No In Weſf Jerſey, in 
1676, it was agreetl upon that elections ſhould de te 


termined by « putting balls into b. 
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and honeft intentionn ?? | l * : 2208 
_ - Soon after: the year pes W 1 n o 1 
Weſt Jerſey from Enghnd, and the country filled apace, 
But the people Carly experienced P dreadful effects of 
of arbitrary power. Major 08, che e in of 51 ; 


New York, impoſed 
ed at | the: Hoar kill, 


| 1680. application wag made to the duke of York, who. 
reſted for a conſiderable” time, and then was reported 


and the reaſon'is 1 becauſe to all prudent men, the 


to their ſpiritual and worldly: property; that is, an unin- 
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10 per cent. on all g ort- 
nd demanded. 5 per neigh the 
ſettlers 3d arrival or afterward though neither Welk 
Jerſey, nor the Hoar kill, was, 4 016 td his juriſ- 
diction. They complained-of the hardſhip Trac the 
ſirſt, but bore it patiently, till about 1680, When 


referred the matter to the council, where it 


in their favour, and the duty ordered to be diſcontinu- 
ed. Among the arguments uſed by Meſſrs. William 
Penn, George Hutchinſon and others, chiefly if not all 
Quakers, in the paper prefented- to the duke's commil= 
_— were theſe: Powers of government are ex- 

N granted, in the conveyance lord Berkely. made 
1 that only could have indueed us to uy it; 


government of any place is more inyiting than the ſoil; ; 

for what is good land without good laws z the better, 5 

the worſe. And if we could not affure people of an 
eaſy. and free, and ſafe government, both with reſpect 


terrupted liberty of conſcience, and an inviolable po- 
ſeſſion of their civil rights and freedoms, by a juſt and 
wiſe government, a mere: wilderneſs would be no e- 
couragement; for it were a madneſs to leave a free, 
good, and improved country, to plant in a wilderneſs - +l | 
* there adventure many thouſands of pounds, to PH 
give an 3 title to e perſon to tax us at i 
FF : ns and - f 
* Smith's N of New: ner 2.50. =. VVV 
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and pleaſure. Natural right and human mines op- 
poſe ſuch doctrine all the world over, as ſays * that po. 
ple, free by law under their prince at home, are at his 
mercy in the plantations abroad.“ The king's grant to 


the duke of Vork, is mo reſtrictive to the laws and 


government of England ow, we humbly conceive, 
it is made a ſandamentat: in our conſtitution arid gov- 
ernmeut, that the king of England cannot juſtly take 


his ſubjects goods, without their conſent: this .ngeds 
no more to be proved than a principle; tis ius indigene, 


an home born right, deolared to be lar by. divers {tat- 
vies3 as in the great charter, ch. 29, and 34. Ed. III. 

ch. 2.3 again 25 Ed. ch. 7 To. give up the power 
of making laws is to change the government, to ſell or 


rather reſign ourſelves to the will of another; and that 


for nothing: for we buy nothing of the duke, if not 
the right of an undiſturbed. colonizing, with no dimi- 


nution, but expectation of ſome increaſe of thoſe 
freedoms and privileges enjoyed in our on country. 
We humbly ſay, that we have not loſt any part of 


our liberty, by leaving our country; but we tranſplant 
to a place, with expreſs limitation to erect no polity 
contrary to the eſtabliſned government of England, 
but as near as may be io it; and this variation is 
allowed, but for the ſake of emergencies; and that 
latitude bounded: with theſe words, for the good of the 


adventurer and planter. This tax is not to be found in 
the duke's conveyances, but is an after buſineſs. Had 


the planters foreſeen it, they would ſooner have taken 


up in any other plantation in America a plain inti- 


mation that no ſuch tax was impoſed in any other Amer- 
ican plantation.] Beſide, there is no end of this 
power; for ſince we are by this precedent aſſeſſed with- 


out any 110 and 1 2 een our e right of 


Common 


Phe 3 copy contains a de of Wor a eh fails 
Bracton, Forte ſque, the Petition of FO Ac Hee: Smith, p. 120. 
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| — ee * W 3 FER we of any 
thing we poſſeſs ! We can 125 thing. our own, but 
are fenants at will, not only for the ſoil, but for all our 
perſonal eſtatgs,z, we endure;penurys. and the ſweat of 
our bros, to improve them at Our OWN. ha 2 only, 
This, is to en from good to b bad. 7 e Dy 
conduct has, \deftroyed 0V named but never reiſec one. to | 
any true greatneſs.” % „ 
The paper. preſented, : to. hs A commiſſioners, | 
evi dently proves, that i it hy hy opinion of 1 79 or TY 
men, who were Quakers, tha BP ta tht be juſtly 


impoſed, 2 55 che inhal 24 c, Without their own .con- 
ſent; firſt had, and by the e Wo 
eral aſſembiy. The ore ae 1 
the aggrieved, and the relief BR ollowod, were 22 
al conceſſions to the ſame purport. 


Before 1688, chis large 2 2 5 l only 


| 16,000 inhabitants. ad 58 er ph yerpment, mie | 


PTY. 


gern, 34 wi ok —.— and . 4% qu. 
25 together Witl 2 retty la rge quantity of 
ams, | ar iron and wood for 


building. 5 18 imagined. t wy this. direct trade may 

haye ere third | be fore * ee of 
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1050 % Charles II. for the famous admiral Penn, as a 
T5 Toward for his ſervices, | His ſon William Penn, 
preſented a petition to the king g,in June 1680, ſtating not 
only his relationſhip to the lat admiral, 'but that he was 
bs tp of a * Ge from the crown, when the exche- 

uer was fhut. He prayed for a grant of lands, lying = 
the northward 11 1 ry land, and weſtward of the 
x IE and added, that, by his mitereſt, he ſhould 1 
Able to ſettle 5 province, ek might, * time, repay 
His claims. Havi 
from the charter of My land the ſketch''of a patent, 
which, in November, was as hid Copiers the ere gen- 
eral for his opinion. 
Mr. Penn had the lame hieb in view as lord Balti- 
more had, viz. the guarding againſt 
_ prerogative, which ex perience had ravght be 
rery inconvenient. ''The'attor 
exception en a and chief _ North 
being of the ſame opinion, and obſerving its tend 
added the ſaving of the authority of the” Engliſh par 
ament, fo_that it wag ſti pulated by 
felf and his fucceffors, “ 2 no cuſtom or other con- 
tribution ſhalt de laid on the inhabitants, or 885 
eſtates, eee a Ut the per "of the . 


Euglans 35 . Y & 7 4 N *. ks bo da — * att a * | | 
5 The next 10 the + Hoa er in 
2681. conideration My cc the merits of the fathe 64 


| the good purpoſes'of the ſon, in order tp er 
tend the Engliſh empire, and to promote foful Em! 
modities.” 8 was provided by fit clauſes, that tlie ſov- 
ereignty of the king ſhould be preſerved; | and” that 
acts of parliament, concerning trade and navigation 
and the * be duly: obſerved.” Fenn er 2 
1 4 74 
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ant of Pennſylvanis was deſigned | 


of ſuccefs; he copied | 


the king, . him- 
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colonial patents, *:thatithe Penny 


Well asl. 
titles ite his landa, by legal purchaſes from the! natives, 
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ch think — — 
the uſe aß the co, and Hor 8 laws; not 
. contaary to thoſe of England, or Siege ofithe 


kingdom. A duplicate of 'the-afts»of the 


Was to bertranſmitted within ſiye years eb 4 9 


councib and the acts might be declared void Ow 
ix months; if not» HD S607; e 


The Pennſylvanians, it wan, e. noted were not d 44. 0 


clared, by the patent to be Engliſn There was 
no expreſs ſtipulation, as Had becn inſerted in all other 
lvanians:: and their 
deſcendents ſnould be conſidered as ſubjects born-with- 
in the realm; for the lawyers who reviſed it, conſid- 
ered ſuch declarations as nugutory, ſince they were in- 


ferred by law.“ If the riglu ot the Englith parlia- 


ment to tax the colonies could alſo have been inferred 


by law, why was not the fexpreſs reſervation of {fac 


right, conſidered likewiſe ag mugatory ? 
Ahe grant to Mu: Penn included Sens" ot land er- 


tending from twelve miles north. vf New Caſtle along 


the} 8 beginning af the 43d fHlegree of 


inn nene weſt wand; five degrees 2 


of longitude: Rai Ein 2 — l 
William Pore hs. was. diſtinguiſhed as a good 26 


great inan, tubk care to acijuire the beft of 


ſole proprietors of the foil. He introduced into 


his ſettlement;a,moſtliberaliplan: of cixi an religious 
poliey He tolerated all religiaus 


from N alſo vaſt eee all. c e 


bg m Ireland and Germany: .. 
Befoe the war Pennſylrania — en, 
duty of 17 linen, from flax and 5 *. her own. 


43-24% V of 21559 EN "Y r wth, | 
* Chalmer's Politica Annals, under the head of ren ene 
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ſelts, and thus in- 
vited not only chis on ſect, the Friends, to remove 
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he es the inperic frm ME e 
ed into coarſe cloths. Whatever articles her on in- 
duſtty Was not able to f urn i "the: purchaſed youu: bays |. 
produce of hee gentry. "Ty TS ns. „ bot P 

Her produce and exports were ae ee 1 
ture as thoſe of New England; but her fiſheries' were © 
inconſiderable; the annual exports of eee fiſh, 
dial not exceed 6,000" barrels.* .- 

In 1723, the value of goods ſent Pann England Og 
£0. lr 10, 937 l. 108. In the following years, the value 

ether exports to Enn. on; Nr 2 e 

br We were ane be ee 4 
22% Sv: Fe C. 284,152 
1766 wo Ty 26,9851 * eee 
ie ieee eee 

1771 FO TE 355013 167 4638; V7 1728774 | 
2793 2 13 306,65 ee 27:41 eee 

At tlie begining of the year 1 166 ieee of 
ber e e 1. eg, Naefe ONS and | 


\ "few" — — Ie 
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audere. {bor $33 1d 6 12 
The * of pennt dent de | 
to hare been in its In height ries 1771 % 1575 = att 
cren in the former year, ta inſtance> a' few: artic 
there were exported from | lphia,.5:1;69 e int 
of flour, 262,744 barrels of flour, 3653 20 Parrels of | De 
bread, 259, 441 buſhels of Indian corn, 2, 358 tons of Pei 
iron, 110,412 buſhels of flax ſeed, ' 5,059 barrelis off 
beef and pork, 52,641" gallons of molaſſes, 2 2 
| ee ol Ts! 64,468 buſhels of falt, 258,376 Ibs. of | 
6 TATE SST 377 FE pitt}. inn 2 211 
37 7 = American Muſeum, Volt. IV. 7. A me. 
1 aynat,. - 1 rr nn 
} e Nufeum, Vol. VI. p. . wh Fed embed 
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Tus Swadgs and Dutch had e on. 
the banks of the Delaware, many years hefore Witham | 
Penn obtained his 1 and their deſcemtants EMA 
there to this days }.Their.ſettlemen! pr 
ed in the. grit to the duke: of Le 3: and when, Wile 
liam Penn camel to take poſſeſſion of his lands in Amt: 
5 fed the three counties, now- Dae of Dee 
p A em to bis govern» _ 
ment. They were afterwards parateck, in 
meaſure, from Fennſyaniaa They had their ge 
aſſemblies, but the governour of Pen e uſed to 
attend, as he did in his own, proper government. At 
the late revolution, the three cbumies wero-erefted 
| : Rate.” » Other panticulars; 
are are included. in be fonetzeintz . 
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1 pan the reign of Ctlarles . ford Balti = - 
e. rr f ot br, ee a 
and: Eat att bf a tract upon dee F 
By Eontaining nearly: one hundred” and daher miles a 
ſquare. This track Was named 5 aul, | ty Honour WW h 
| of queen Henrietta e ee e ec 
Lord Baltimore was a Roman Cithoke, ht with 1 
number of that denomination, began 4 to 
Mary tand: Te gur of the lawsin Eng 5 
2 * "religion, drove many of 3 on i that 10 
count | 
Pry ry; ind greatly promoted & t e 07 50 1 bu 


The charter of Maryland i is the moſt explicit againſt Ro 
foreign taxation of any in the colonies. - It declares i , 


that the inhabitants ſhall not be ſubject to any impo- 
fition or taxes, but ſuch as their houſe of burgeſßes n 
conſent to. Tel "21s 47 ie ovty id Bert nav 


| Lord«Batthiwre a add of aflembly,ogioini 
freoliberty for all atioms uf chriftiuns 36: en 


their r 3 wt, a he Derg: 


N May nd aud the 
Epiſe ny . —— both ate and in 
Virginia. This (eſtabliſhment comtiimed- Till che late 
rev lution: 7; 1151 20 TWORT 2% o2 a 41d Neils 
Maryland was a proprietary ap :overrinient; and ar the 
Fragen ies of the late wan, was inthe hands Of 
ord- Harford, a naturul ſuu of the late lord Baltimore. 
But aupon' the vevolutiou ini America, the people af. 
. ſemblel and formed a conſtitution of civilgovernment, 
fimilar to thoſe of the other ſtates. | 
Lord Har ford was an abſentee during the war, and 
his N was confiſcated. Since the war, he hay 
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5 | applied. 5 to; 1 a - be for. 4 his ſtats, 1 cpu wh 11 "= 1 
Jaltt- 5 even: 'a. compenſation, « Ox the; quit rents hi 1 
rimia, were due before the; 2 ky en Fe, | {8 
peak | WEI 7 are ple commodities. II 1 


corn, et 2 60 and 125 ſeed. 3 
The population, ſometime er VEN wary; inves 
to 40, ooo white men and 60,000. blacks,*. 
In 1773, Maryland exported 84. 500 barrels of Hour 
19,3 33 barre!s of bread, 4,500 buthels of rye, 7 
nen of en, and 283. ⁰⁰ wee of a corn. 
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1. CAROLIN AS. 4 
Cm ma ee by p Sha Cain the iy 155 ; 2 
reign . of Henry VII. but the ſettling of it ing leer „„ 
lected by the Engliſh, a t * French Protef ants "i 
184 by er eee e Zoligni, wen 
3 ease thi aboutthoyear 1564; and nam- 
ed their CEN honour, of their prince, 
a eles e a: ſhort time, this rolipy we deſtroy 
were ed by the Spaniards, and no r attempts were 
"the el by the. ray e to effect a ſettlement ; por were 
nd im any made b rel Engliſh, until fix Walter Raleigh pro- 
16 late ¶ jected an e e Which, i: is: r e 
1295 ed within che praſent e of 175 wy As. 
, In che reign uf Charles II. the carl of-Clay 
nds f Wl bout don, the duke of of | Albemarle, Hog; pahers, gb 
more: 1663. taineda pra of the lande betu cen thethirty 8 | 
ple al- and thirty ſixti degrees of latitude re were 
ment, conſtituted W proprietors, and inveſted, 8 powers 
: to ſettle and govern the country. . 
They began a ſettlement dre * n 
he has . n Cha ton, The model. 
lied | AIDE ps © 20% (hott : 0 2 
40 0 9254 5 4447 0 8 8 obſervations lative'to a c- 
_ 777: wa. with Great Britain, 7 {7 OE ; 
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24 2A 6count . 
Qitutlon, add che body « bf bes eich be ird 


Were ſrathda bythe celebrated Mr. ock. 

This conftitution * was arfftocratical etablifhing: os Nl 
ders of nobiftey. The landgraves, er firft rank, had 113 
forty eight thouſand aëres of land the calfiques, or * 
bend order, had twenty four thonſarid' acres—the'bar- I * 
ons, or lower rank, had twelve thouſand acres. The 
lower houſe was to be compoſed of repreſentatives, I. 
choſen by the towns or counties; andthe whole legiſſa- £ *: 
ture was denominated, a Parliament. The lords 155 4 


1 Pfierors f toofl it the place of king. s 
_ "They gave dnn ch toleration Lf Guligion/ bus che |} '7 
| Epiſcopalians, who,were the moſt numerous, attempted 
to exclude the Diffenters from 4 place in the legiſla- 17 
ture. This produced: tumults and diſorder among the (| *7 
_ ſettlers, and finally between the people and the lords | 
1 Theſe diſſenſions chick How 'progreſs of | + 
the ſettlement, and induced the Parliament of England 45 
.to irs the . under her immediate care. The ., 77 
pro rieters: ted about'twen four thouſand pounds 
kerling N rbpeny un tien ;-£xceptothe Jt 
carl'Graivile, who kept his eiglich of the property. and 
77 28, for” The conſtitutiott was neu modeled, and the The 
n trier divided into North and South Carolina. n 5 
Theſes remained 1 royal governments, till they ed 
became independent b * the late revolution. Before aged 
© which? Eo tongs Baptifts, and Methodiſts be. B, 


ge the rey STOR” 1 54.5; $717 nod Ang 5 
An fe Rk 155 Abbe Rayrial, the whole col Pe 
ny ele oN o 4656; White people ant 32,000} ſtore: 
Hacks. Its exports to TE parts of America and o I. 
Rr did Hot exceed 270, ] ]] 1 tende 
The mes prödusriens arts rice) al ahh, The der 
vther chief articles are tobfecb, deer felis pitch, Tat) Cate 
tufperitine, — rom. butter, pork and-beef ; pink breedi 
ale and ginſeng, root, ſaflafrgs, ſprſaparilla, green a. 
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dry hides, * and Wax. The exp | o. England 


alone, ae from thenee, 5 he to ee 
years, as ſubunitted to the Britiſh WY 
Nl . lin Kere ez, as follows...” 
0 ee | . 

763 50 14 312203 

1764 rgszeß 34,72 

1766 "385,918. 

1766 291,519 

FOR 4 1 eee e 

1768 V iir 1 166Þ108., „ 

1769 TY 23 | 387,14 n 

1770 1 5 276,907 Dar gasf : 

UA, iff os og BILE: ot a. 

1772 N 8..0; 4 HR 4 
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Tus 1 8 Gf herds 1 e e 
and Anh q be velted by the! arliament of 
1732. Great Britain, in truſtees, who: were to pro- 
June. g 9. mote. 3 ſettlement of 15 count Tru the 6 
, comodation of poo 
and Ireland, and ſor che £ e 8 * Ja Molina. | 
The generoſity of individuals, and wars A pirit, pro 
moted the benevolent deſi gn. ke ſettlement was n. 


ed Georgia, in honour of dg George W enccur- 1 


aged. the plan. 

By the beginning, 5 W . 170 chlonilts 
preſented, themſelves, moſt of: them labouring n 
and, were furniſhed with. working tools. of all ls 
ſtores and ſmall arms. ot i ret a n 

Mr. Oglethorpe, one of the truſtees, generouſly at | 
tended the firſt ſet of emigrants to Carolina, 1 ere 
they arrived in good | health in January 1733. "THe" 
Carolinians made them A. gf of one- hundred 
breeding caffle, beſides: hogs, 'and twenty barrels wr 


en, rie; 


rican Muſeum, v vol vI. p. 402. 
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"Jos Ind fürniſhed them with + a party oy horſe, and | | 


8 with” ſcout boats, by' the help of which: the) 


<2 
8 


among - . D 

ame, year a number of Proteſtants, driven c out 
bur, by. a fanatic prieſt, arrived and built Eben- 
2 "ME mouth of the Savannah. Some Switzers | 
followed the example of the former, . not per- 


tremel injudicious,, a 


the Savannah, there. Mr. C Pa * ore 
the _riger,. pitched upon' 2 ſpot for 4 bo 
called Sawannah,'and in February 
1 cit buſe commenced: Before the end of the year 


the number of coloniſts was inereaſed to 618, of 


expenſe. oo 
Mr. Oplethorpe was waited! upon by a numerous 
- deputation from the lower 'Creek nation, with whom 
he concluded a trea 


. him to England. 


+- 


The ſettlement was increafed in 173 55 by the ably: 
nders, who were induced to 
accept an eſtabliſhment offered them upon the borders 
of the Altamaha, to defend the colony, if . 


al of ſome Scotch highlanders 


_- the Attacks. of the e Spani 
e they b 


nd, ſevexal 


A 25 Fs 


E 


ſecuted, and ſettled at a place called Purytburg, | from 


1 e 


the name of Pury their leader. 


Folie ig theſe. colonies fome. few. men. ſeparated from | 


eſt, to g i on the peltry trade with the ſavages ; 
10 3 Win we miles diſtant f from the ocean. 


n + 44 


n 1739, fix. huydrea peo;le were nb 


commerce 5 


The genere Jus views. 'of the Walter were acknow!- 
edged, but the priginal play of the ſettlement was ex- 


per rin to the truſtees, Was Wer Ta” 
: an 


the 2 — of the I 


- 127 had emigrated from. Britain at their own | 


and carried ſome of their chiefs 


'of their . countrymen. came © over. to ſettle 


ed i in this. 


proyed pernicious to the colo- 
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of the ole e againſt the importation, of | 
ſlaves ;* but they were foon after ana; the 142 at the | 1 


dourhood. 
gerous, for white people to cultivate and manufacture rice, '*as being 
a work only for negroes, not for European people E they faid, that 


the colony of Georgia, printed.i in Ns in 1747. 


0 0 L N r EY 
and the province n. erected date 701 gore | 


- 


loniſ 15 at firſty e * is ame. | 
gro Gains z but as the unhaj ppy ſyſtem had obtained in 
the neighbouring colonies, by Was in a manner neceſ- 
ſary that Georgia ſhould have ſlaves lik Several 


deſire of the majority. 1 +14 tft 
From the time Georgia became 2:royul rar 


in 1752, till the peace of Paris in 1763, the ſtr 178 $f 4 [ 


with On: voy. OY. pee enn of credit from 
friends, 5 


.* The 3 . Rules at e with their we! , 
miniſters, Johy Martin Bolzius and Iirael Chriſtian Gronau, and 
likewiſe the inhabitants of Frederica, pathetically remonftrated W 
the introduction of ſlaves into their ſettlements, or near their neigh> 
In anſwer to the aſſertion, that it is impoſſible and dan- 


having experience to the cgatrary, we laugh at talking, feeling 
that ſeveral of us have had a greater we; of rice laft year than we 
wanted for our own conſumption. PD. 

The Highlanders from Scotland, who had ſettled at New lnverneſs,. 
addrefled general Oglethorpe as follows : 4 We are informed that our 
neighbours of Savannah have petitioned. for the liberty of having 
ſlaves, We hope and garneſtly entreat that before ſuch propoſals are 
hearkened to, your excelleney will conſider our fituation, and of what 
danger and bad conſequences ſuch liberty would be to us. Then, 
after reciting ſome of theſe, they proceed : It is ſhocking to human 
nature, that any race of mankind, and their poſterity, ſhould be ſen- 
tenced to perpetual ſlavery ; nor in juſtice can we think otherwiſe 7 


it, than that they are thrown among us to be our ſcourge, one day or ; or 
other, for our. fing: and as freedom muſt be as dear to them as uato © 


us, what a fcene of horrour muſt it bring about ! and the longer it is 
unexecuted, the bloody ſcene muſt be the greater. We therefore, for 
our own ſakes, our wives and children, and our poſterity, beg your 
confideration, and entreat, that inſtead of introducing flaves, vou 
would put us in the way to get ſome of dur own countrymen, who, 
with their labour in time of peace, and our vigilance if we are invad- 
ed (with the help of thefe) will render it 2 difficult. thing to Hart 
us, or that part of the province we poſſeſs: | January 3. 1748-9; 
Signed by 18 freeholders. Inquiry into the State aud Utility — 


—— — — 
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friends, and the frequent moleſtations of enemies. 


From this time it began to flouriſh. 

The ſtaple commodities are rice, indigo — bebe. 
She like wiſe exported lumber of various kinds, naval 
ſtores, leather; deer fkins, ſnake root, myrtle and bees 
wax; corn and hve ſtock, The culture of filk, and the 
eri of ſago employed a few hands. | 

The tea plant was introduced* into Georgia, by 
4 Mr. Samuel Bowen, about the year 1770, from India: 
Ihe feed was diſſeminated, and the plant now owe. in 
3 moſt of the fenced lots in Sawan 5 

A judgment may be formed of the growth of the 
colony, from the following table of its thipping and 
the value of exports for ten years. 


. - 


hs $9. rig. velT, Stoops. 3 Exp. nei: MG 
1763 „ . K 
16 %/ꝗ 36 79 + $5586 55705 
FFF ¾ f ᷑ Bm 
VW | $2974 .. 81,228 
„ 382 92 466 657, 92 
1768 77 log - ids, d 
„„ | - 94+ |: 06270 86,485 
„%%% ⁵p ES. 
VVV 106,337 
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* gee Morſe's Am, Un. 8 Vol. I. for many of the 3 


articles; likewiſe Raynal's Hiſt. of the E. and W. Indies, and Hews 


das] s Hiſt, of S. nt and Georgia. 
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of the charters from the crown; 
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4 3 Vie ier on we pps ak Charadter of oY 
Britih Curly ee ap limite oY he eee 
| Szates. | 


BOUT eighty years . * he felt chai be 
tlement in Virginia, the territory granted in the 


two original patents to the London and Plymouth com- 


panies, was divided into tyvyelve diſtinct and ſeparate 
colonies; and, in about fifty years afterwards, Georgia 
was added to the ſouthern extremity” of theſe province 
es; being the only colony which was ſettled at the ex- 
penſe of the crown, The greateſt part of the firſt, ad- 
venturers bought of the natives the lands gn. which 
they ſettled. . Some of them, without doubt, malle 
this agreement from the pureſt motives from a con- 
ſcioufneſs that the Indians were the true proprietors 
of the ſoil; to which no charter from their own. ſov- 
ereign could, of itſelf, confer a juſt title. Other fet- 
tlers entered into this convention with the Indians 
merely from motives. of perſonal ſecurity, whatever 
might have been their opinion eee the validity 
this. inference. ma I 
juſtly be drawn, from their ſubſequent quarrels with 
the natives, and encroachment upon their grounds. 5 

The aboriginal inhabitants were divided into numer- 


ous tribes, who were frequently at war with one anoth- 


er. In theſe quarrels, the Europeans generally took 
part with the weaker fide, in ſuch a manner as to waſte 
the ſtrength of both parties : the ſhort ſighted natives 


preferring the preſent er of revenge. unn their 
mottal 


) 


22 HISTORY or THE 
mortal enemies, to tlie fiitun ture happineſs of themſelves 


and their poſt poſterity. An eminent inſtance of this oc- 


curs in the hiſtory of the Pequod and Narraganſett 
Indians in New England. There was a fixed enmity 
between the two tribes. The Pequods were the moſt 
warlike among all the neighbouring nations, and per- 
_ ceiving themſelves unable, alone, to combat the Engliſh, 

Were willing to bury their animoſity, and offered to en- 
ter into 2 treaty: With the Narraganſetts againſt the 


common enemy. They urged that the Engliſn were 


come to diſpoſſeſs them of their country; and, although 


they had never heard the ſtory of Polepheme and Uhl. 


fes, told the Narraganſetts, that all the could hope 


from tlie friendſhip of the Engliſh was, the favour of 


being laſt devoured. The Narraganſetts Che? deaf to 


their remonſtrances; and the 1 of the Pequods | 


1 Was at length fulfilled.“ 
Indian 4 — is proverbial in America, as the Punic 


faith was in Ita 
kept the treaty teh made with the Engliſn, until the 


Pequods wete de yea me wed "ey grew "Infolonit 


2d treacherous. T 

Notwithſtanding the Frequent: tiptures: of the Indi- 
«ns with the WER very few, comparatively, have 
Periſhed by war. Famine, and its companion the peſ- 
tilence, Frequently deſtroy whole” tribes. ' Their pre- 


dominant paſſion for fpiritudus liquors, in which they 
have Been initiated by the whites,' proves likewiſe re- 
Tgnant' to Population. They walte, they moulder 
ay, and, as Charlevoix ſays of the Indians of Caua- 


x44 
3 


da, they diſa ppear. 
Each of the Tolohies, after many changes; uitulned 


a form of government eſſentially reſembling that of | 


the mother country; wherein ample proviſion Was 
made for the liberties 'of the citizens. The royal pre- 
as rogative | 
* Heels ts 8 Hikory of MalTabhiafivn, Vol. I. p. 59. | 

+ Hutcbinſon's Hiſt, Vol. I. p. 60, 3 oo, 307. Vol. II. 478. 
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The Narraganſetts are ſaid to have 


enjoyed that happy 
equally favourable to arab at 117 20 w_ vigour. * | 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


rogative and dependence. on the Britiſh: government | 


had no great impreſſion on that of the colonies. Even 


in thoſe provinces where the governours were moſt de- 


pendent on the crown, they, had no higher prerogatives 
above their fellow ſubjects, or power over the provin- 
cial legiſlative e than the king was conſtitu- 
tionally veſted With, er the people and legiſlature. i 6 


England... 


The 1 5 North America began at a pe- | 
riod when the dread, of. arbitrary government was the 


predominant paſſion of the Englith nation- Excepting 
the modern colony of Georgia, which received. its 


charter in 1,732, all che Engliſh, colonies obtained their 


charters, and their greateſt number of European ſet- 


tlers, in the period between the year 1603 and 1688, 
when the great ſtruggle commenced between privilege 
and prerogative, which, in its progreſs, brought king 
Charles I. to the block, and ended in the expulſion of 


his family from the Wos, 
The founders of the colonies, in "generals; a 


the wiſeſt policy in ſettling the vacant lands; by grant- 


ing them to thoſe only who perſonally cultixated their 
purchaſcs. In New England, eſpecially, this equal di- 
viſion of lands was more ſteadily adhered to, than in 
any of the other provinces. Inſtead of diſperſing the 
inhabitants over an extenſive country, they f ſucce vely 


formed , ſettlements in townſhips: of about fix miles 
ſquare: And arrangements for religious inſtruct; - 
the education of youth, kept equal pace with the en- 


and 


largement of the colony. A. ſpirit. of liberty and, in- 
dependence gave vigour to induſtry, and a free conſti- 


tution guarded their civil and religious rights. Few 


individuals were either vergich or very poor. They 
ſtate. of 
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The New England; or northern, colonies, particular- 
Fl were ſettled by a people, who, during the reign of 


the Stuarts, had been galled by the yoke of deſpotiſm; - 


and were, for the moſt part, adverſe to the prerogative 
of kings, but friendly to republicaniſm. It would have 
been very aſtoniſKing if ſuch coloniſts,” after having 
taſted the ſweets of liberty in a new land, had not in- 


ſtilled into the minds of their children a love of free 
dom and an abhorrence of arbitrary government: ac- 
cordingly, their deſcendants cheriſhed that jealoufy of 

cheir rights, which is the true characteriſtic of 


p 


freemen. | I Lao 
"When the Britiſh conſtitution * ed by the 
revolution, in the year 1688, the coloniſts participated 
in the bleſſings of that happy era. It was then that 
the diſtinẽt boundary was fixed between the privileges 
of the ſubjet and the prerogatives of the ſovereign. 


It was then recognized, to be effential to the conſtitu- 


tion of Great Britain, that the people could not be com- 
pelled either to pay taxes or be bound by any laws but ſuch 


as had been granted or enacted, with the conſent of them- 
ſelves or their repreſentatives; and that they could not be 


affected either in their property, their liberties, or their 


* but by the unanimous conſent of twelve of their 


by 

The principles upon which” that evolution was 
and were, „That taxes were the free gifts of the 
people to their rulers.— That the authority of the ſov- 


ereign was to be exerciſed only for the good of his ſub. 
jects. —That it was the right of the people to meet to- 
gether, and peaceably to conſider of their grievances. 

0 petition for a redreſs of them, and, finally, when 
intollerable grievances were unredreſſed, "to ſeek relief, 
on the failure of petitions and remonſtraners, by forct- 


ble means.“ 'Fhe- coloniſts were devoted to liberty on 


theſe Engliſh Wadi: from es friſt der gas in 


America. 
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Their religion likewiſe correſponded with their free 
principles of civil government. There were few Ro- 
man Catholics, and theſe were chiefly in Maryland; 
The great body of the people were Proteſtants; fo call- 
perſuaſion, Martin 
Luther and John Calvin, proteſted againſt the errors 
of the Romiſh Church, and claimed a title to private 
judgment in religious matters; in oppoſition to the 
pretended infallibility of the Roman pontiff, in a gen- 
eral council. A majority of the coloniſts were Diſſent- 
ers from the Church of England, conſiſting of a num- 
ber of different ſects, who were ſtill more averſe to 
the interference of avthority in matters of opinion, than 
either of the primitive reformers,” The greater part 
of thoſe who retained the liturgy of the Church of 


England were independents, as far as the diſcipline of 


the church was concerned. The number of Epiſco- 
palians, who ſupported the tenets and diſcipline of the 
church as eſtabliſhed in England, was compiuntively 
few; excepting in Virginia and Maryland. 

It has been already mentioned, in the preceding ac- 
count of the ſettlement of the colonies, that religious 
perſecution took place very early i in New England and 
in Virginia, and — for ſome time. * No bet- 
ter apology can be made for this inconſiſtent conduQ, 
than that the true grounds of ne of conſeienee 
were then neither underſtood, nor practiſed by any ſect 
of Chriſtians. Nor can any more ſatisfatory account 
of ſo open a dereliction of former principles, by the 


Puritans, be offered, than that human nature is the ſame 


in all bodies of men, and that thoſe who are in, and 
thoſe who are out of power, inſenſibly exchange opin- 
ions with each other on a change 6 their reſpective 


After che revolution in England, all ſects were tol- 


ſituations +. 
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and increaſe 


of liberty. Tythes, and all the train of evils ei: 
upon a ſyftem of religion ſubſeryient to political pur- 
poſes, were unknown. The cletgy of all the different 


| ſects were paid by the people, either by moderate ſala- 
ries, or by voluntary contribution. But in Virginia 


and Maryland, long before the late war, the Church of 
England preſerved a legal preeminence, and was main- 


tained at the expenſe not only of its own members, but 


of all other denominations. However, a few years 
before that period, the Preſbyterians, and Diſſenters 
from the Church of England, formed a majority of the 


people in almoſt all the ſouthern colonies; which was 


chiefly occaſioned by the ſloch and indolence of ny 


church clergy... 
The ftudies and rexling of che inkolftance; were 


| likewiſe favourable to liberty. Many of the firſt ſet- 


tlers in New England were men of liberal education ; 
and during the great conteſt between the king and the 
parliament, divinity and law were the faſhionable ſtud- 
ies of private gentlemen. The numberleſs diſputes in 
a new--countr J. made the profeſſion of the law lucrative, 

its followers- Lawyers, in every age, 
and in every eountry, have been the greateſt friends of 
hberty, 8 independent, and not won over to the 
ſide of tyranny. Their profeſſion leads them to watch 


© the encroachments of power; and enables them to de- 


tect hidden miſchiefs, in meaſures, which the body of 


the people ſeldom mne en Wer feel the. baneful 


effects. 

In an uncultivated country, wine the F of 
neceſſity daily called for every exertion, there could be 
little leiſure for ſpeculation. Large libraries were 
uncommon. Their books were generally ſmall in 
fize, and few in number; and theſe conſiſted moſtly of 
ſuch writings as defended the cauſe of hberty, or es 


who 
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who had ability, and inclination, to give their children 


a liberal education, had that advantage, particularly in 
the northern colonies, very early. Harvard college,“ i „ 
Maſſachuſetts; was founded i 1. 16383 the college of 
William and Mary, in Virginia, in the reign o king 


William and queen Mary; Tale college, in Connecti- 


cut, in the year 1700; and before the year 1775, col- = 


leges or ccallsmies were eſtabliſhed in every province; 
where the ſciences flouriſhed under able teachers. 


The great body of the people were hardy, indepen- 
dent freeholders; and their manners, congenial to their 
employment, plain frugal and unpoliſhed. They were 
all of one rank; and were impreffed with the opinion 
that all men are born entitled to equal rights. An 


American is unaccuſtomed to the idea of diſtinction of 


ranks, and hereditary titles, which the feudal ſyſtem 
has eſtabliſhed m Europe. The preſent European gov- 
ernments were founded on the ruins of Gothic inſtitu- 


tions, at a time when the bulk of the people were ſlaves 


attached to the ſoil; fo that it became neceffary, un- 
fortunately for ſociety i in more advanced periods, to 
eſtabliſh different orders of men, ſuperior to the com- 
monalty. But the ſons of America had the ſingular 
happineſs to form, deliberately, their political regula- 
tions, with all the advantages of European experience, 
which had been gained by the avs of rp . eng 

6 oP ON our” F mw 
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ce ived degrees at Harvard college; about 40 of theſe received honora- 


ry degrees, the remainder were ſuch as had deen admłtted ſy. 
a —FHutchinſon's Hift, Vol. I. p. 510. ; | 
- + 4 No feudal ties the rifing genius mar, 
Compet to ſervile toils, or drag to war; 
But, free, each youth his fav'rite courſe purſues, 
The plough paternal, or the ſylvan muſe, 
or here exiſts once more, th' Arcadian ſcene, 
hoſe ſimple manners, and that golden mean. ! 
Here holds * its middle * 


Between 
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In America every town may be called a republic. 


When the inhabitants aſſemble at a town meeting, each 


individual citizen has an equal liberty of delivering his 


opinion, without being liable to be ſilenced or brow 
beaten by a richer or greater townſman than himſelf. 
In theſe aſſemblies they deliberate on municipal affairs; 
| ſuch as the reparation of the highways ; the mainten- 


ance of the poor; the choice of ſelectmen, collectors 
of taxes, and other officers; but above all the election 
of the repreſentatives in the legiſlature; and here they 
ſometimes give them inſtructions for their public con- 
duct. It is in this ſchool, that the Americans acquire, 
from their infancy, the habit of diſcuſſing, dzliberating, 
and judging of public affairs; and where thoſe ſenti- 
ments are firſt formed, which influence their political 
conduct through life. 


The New England colonies were ſenſible of 


1638. the advantages of a union at a very early period. 


The commithoners from Maſſachuſetts, Plym- 


187 outh, Connecticut and New Haven held both 
ſtated and occaſional meetings, and kept regular journ- 
als of their proceedings, which have acquired the 
name of the Records of the United Colonies of New 
England.“ It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that 
although this union was interrupted by the vacation of 


their charters during the arbitrary reign of James II. 
the diffuſion of political knowledge continued without 


abatement; and ſhewed its effects in reſi iſting upon weary 
occaion the zen of their rights. 
| Periodical | 
Weiwei too ride ind the refin'd anage; 


Far from that age, when not a gleam of light 

The diſmal darkneſs cheer'd, of gothic night; 

From brutal rudeneſs of that ſavage ſtate 

As from refinements which o'erwhelm the great, 

Thoſe diflipations which their bliſs annoy, 

And blaſt and poiſon each domeſtic j Joy. ern 6 LYS. 


* tharard's Hiſt, Coll. 


blic. 
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Periodical publications have had a great dre in il- 
juminating the minds of the people. And theſe vehi- 


cles of intelligence were become numerous long before 
the American Revolution, in effecting which they bore 


no ſmall ſhare. In the year 1720 or 1721 there 
was only one newſpaper publiſned in North America, 
and that was the Boſton News Letter. In 1771 there | 
were twenty five. 0 86 

The coloniſts were not leſs folicitous to attain in 


and ability to defend their rights and poſſeſſions, than 


in forming regulations for the acquirement and diffu- 
ſion of knowledge. The near neighbourhood of the 
Indians and French quickly taught them the neceſſity 
of having a well regulated militia. They learned to 
be good markſmen, from their infancy; being daily led 
by inclination or neceſſity to follow the chace. All 
male inhabitants between 16 and 60 years of age were 
comprehended i in the militia, Thus every man was 
bound to march for the defence of the country at the 
firſt ſignal. The companies and regiments were oblig- 
ed likewiſe to aſſemble at ſtated times, in order to re- 
view their arms and accoutrements, and to perform 

their mancœuvres. f 
ALTHOUGH the Engliſh poſſeſſions i in- Amerie were 
unequal} in natural riches to thoſe of Spain and Portu=-- 
gal, yet they attained a degree of conſequence, before 
the revolutionary war, to which the colomes of theſe 
and other powers have not yet reached. The great 
privileges of the Engliſh conftitution, the wits and lib- 
cral policy of government, in een for 150 years 
after 


| \ 


v Franklin's Life, Vol. . 

+ A regular militia was not . into Pennſylvania, until af. 
ter Braddock's defeat, The prevalence of the Quaker intereſt pre- 
vented the adoption of any ſyſtem of defence which would compel 
the citizens to bear arms, However, Dr. Franklin introduced! a bill for 
organizing a militia z by which every man was allowee to take up 
arms or not as to him would appear fit. In conſe quence, a very re- 
r militia was formed, —F n s Life, Vol. I. 5. 254. 5 
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after the ſettlement of the colonies raiſed them to this 
exalted rank. They endured conſiderable + hardſhips, 
during the reign of the Stuarts; but theſe ſtretches of 
poſer. had not any laſting effect, to retard the growth 
of their trade and proſperity. England, in moſt cafes | 
allowed them to govern themſelves by-ſuch laws as their 
aſſemblies thought neceſſary; eſpecially after the re- 


volution in 1688. She reſerved little for herſelf but 


the excluſive right to their trade, and that an union 

under the ſame ſovereign, „S ne arbitrary proceed- | 
| ings of governours, proprietary nartialities, or demo- 
cratic jealouſies, now and then inte. -»vted the political | 


calm, which generally prevailed among i. m; but theſe 
occaſional impediments, for the muſt part, ſodn ſub· 
ſided.“ Portugal and Spain burdened their's with 
many arbitrary regulations, and puniſhed with ſeveri- 
ty whatever had the leaſt tendency to infringe upon 
their intereſts. France and Holland, were leſs op- 
preflive only in their, meaſures, but were almoſt equal- 
ly coercive. They eſtabliſhed . companies which fold 
European commodities to their coloniſts at an enor- 
mous advance, and took the produce of their lands at 
a low price. They diſcouraged the produce of more 
than they could diſpoſe of at exceſſive profits. A flow 
advance in wealth and population was the natural 
effect of ſuch arbitrary meaſures. _ 

The principal cauſe of the rapid . hich the 
Britiſh colonics made in wealth and population, under 
the advantages already mentioned, was, their yigorous 
and perſevering attention to agriculture, They had 
but few manufactures; thoſe coarſer and houfehold 
ones excepted, neceflarily accompanying the progreſs 
of agriculture, which were the work of the women 
and children in every ptivate family. The merchants, 
mechanics, and - manufacturers did not amount to one 
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Rights; and many who knew the hiſtory of tlioſe im- 
portant eras in the Engliſn hiſtory, did not look up to 
the conceſſions of Kings a8 the fountain of Liberty, 
but to the 8oNck of all power, who had beſtowed the 
earth for the ſupport of the human race, and inſtituted 
governments, not for the aggrandizement of one, or 
of a few, but for the common happineſs of ſociety. - - 
In the ſhort, ſpace of 150 years the number of inhab- 
itants increaſed to three millions; and their commerce 
to ſuch a degree, ue, more than a third 80 that of 
Great Brian“ 35447 562 T1199 36 mth oo tin 
When the war benen de Msg. rt of: the 
coloniſts were of the third and foutth,'and ſome of the 
fifth and fixth, generations from the original planters. 
The love for the mother country, as far as it Was a 
natural paſſion, wore off in ſuecethve: generations, till 
at laſt it had ſcarcely an exiſten eg. 
Doctor Ramfay aptly remarks, chat « the mereantile 
intercounld: which. connects different countries, was, in 
the early: period of the jo ave cotonies;" far ſitort of 
that aegwes ieh nectiſſury to perpetuateè à friendly 
union. Had the fert preat-evionial eſtabliſhments been 
male in dle ſoutherti :provinces, where the fuitableneſs 
of native commodities would have maintained a'brifk; 
and direQ trade with England the conſtant intercourſe 
af goed 3 rp wk two r Gente? The 
—— Iyi to perpetuate their jenilſtip. . 
ſuppoſiion is 'rory maturak efpeciatly as the firſt: body 
of fouthern ſettlers were of the Church of England, 
whoſe minis were-not ſoured u perſecution bur who 
had left theĩr native country, ſolely in purſuit of wealth; 
and that, long before the diſp — between the crown 
andthe 0 een en af Nr Wa 
. 5 dini a nien 
Ae 12 241121 fog 2441 10 21043 608 192 
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hong before the northern or eaſterti provinces, which 
were firſt thickly ſettled, carried on an extenſive trade 
with England; ſo that they naturally loſt that ſtrong 


attachment which: a more cloſe intercourſe might have 
nouriſhed. Aceerdingly, a great part of the people 


knew little more of England, when the unhappy war 


commenced, than that it was an iſland about 3600 


miles diſtant, the rulers of which, in the former cen- 


tury, had perſecuted and banithed their fathers. for 
their religious tenets, and left Ms to N for an x aſy- 
lum in the wilds of America. 

Before the war witli — in the your 1744, the | 
greateſt part of Europe was almoſt entirely ignorane | 
of the progreſs the colonies had made. Hitherto th 
had been buſily employed in promoting agriculture, and 
in extending their internal and external commerce. 
Occaſional hoſtilities with the French and Indians gave 
but little interruption to the general proſperity. At 
length the capture of Louiſbourg appriſed the world 


of their national importance; of po an. account 
will be 75 in ther Ne e A 04, 


# &S# 435 


he 85 n 4 r. xx. 2 8 


The Cine of 1 FE Had Tarricelids 1 Ga 
America after the Paper in in 1 74 8-—Colonel Waſhingtous | 
firſt Euploi geeſe beid Albany Their Pro- 
— ar with France Extrem ef the Britiſh 
Dominions in North America at the Peace i 1 9 
n the Colonies at that Period. 


HILST the French held — of the coaſts 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, the iſland 


of Cope Breton was neglected, But after they had; 


teded 
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ceded theſe places to England, and England had ceded 


this iſland to the French by the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, they began to ſee its value. Its central ſituation, 
between Canada, France and the Weſt Indies, made it 
to be conſidered as 5 favourable to the French 


commerce. According] gly tl 5 2 built a fortified town 
on the ſouth caſt fide o the ifla 


nd, of about two miles 
and a quarter in - circumference, which they named 
Louiſhourg. - Theſe works had been twenty tive years 


in building. and although not: entirely finiſhed, had 
coſt the crown not leſs than thirty millions of livres. 
The place was ſo ſtrong, as to he called the Dunkirk 


of America.” It was, in peace, a ſaſę retreat for the 


| ſhips of-- Prance bound homeward from the Eaſt, and 


Welt, Indies; and in war, a thorn in the ſide of the 
northern Engliſh colonies. _ 


News being received in Matachuſett that war was | 


_ deefared againit France and Spain, it was re- 


1744. ſolved by the general court, then ſitting, to 


make wad ay for raiſing forces for Nova Sco- 
tia. The enterprize againſt Louiſbourg v4, projected 


by governour Shirley, of Maffachuſetts; and although 


the meaſure was ſtrongly-eppoſed, and determined on- 
ly by a ſingle vote, yet afterwards, all parties united 


zealouſly to carry it into effet. Ihe colonies of New 
Hampſhire, Rhode Iſland and Connecticut furniſhed 


troops and ſtores. New York ſeat a ſupply. of artille- 


ry, and Pennſylwatiia of . provifione., . William Pepper- 


ell, eſq. of 2 5, a zeſpectable merchant, and a co- 
lonel of che en was appointed to the command of 
the land forces. A ſmall quadron, under commodore 


Warren, was expected from the MWeſt Indies to join 


them. 
By a ſpirited exertion in all orders of men, the ar- 


matrent was” got ready, and the tranſports, with the 


hand forts reached Canſeau, the place of rendezy ous, 
the 


| ceded 
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the fourth of April. The troops from Maſſachuſetts 
conſiſted of 3,250, excluſive of commiſſioned officers. 
The New Hampſhire forces, 30 3 975 including officers, 
arrived four days before. Thoſe from Connecticut, 
being 5 16 men, officers included, arrived on the ten- 
ty fifth. The 300 Rhode Landers did not arrive till 
the place had ſurrendered. © | 
Towards the end of the month of A ril, e 
W arren arrived with a ſixty gun ſhip, and two of forty. 
He was ſoon after joined by another of ſorty, which 
had reached Canſeau a ſhort ' time Before. The men 
of war failed immediately to cruize before Louiſbourg. 
The forces ſoon followed, and landed at Chapeau- rouge 
Bay the laſt day of April. The tranſports were di- 
covered from che town egrly in the morning, which 
gave the inhabitants the ar knowledge of the deſign. 
The ſecond day after landing, 45s men march- 
ed round, behind the hills, to che northeaſt part of the 
harbour, in the night; Where they burned the ware- 
houſes; containing Quran ſtores· The clouds of 
thick ſmoke, proceeding from piteh, tar, and other 
combũiſtibles, driven by the wind into the great battery | 
fo terrified the French, that they abandoned it, and re- 
tired to the city, after having Tpiket the guns, and 
thrown their e, into a well. The Amerieans 
were employed for fourteen nights, fueceſſroely, i in 
drawing cahnon, mortars, cc. e a moraſs 
their camp. The men, with ſtraps qver their ſhoulders, 
and ſinking t6 their knees in mud, performed labour 
beyond the” power of oxen. 3; -which labour could be 
done only in the night, or in a foggy day; the place 5 
being within _ view and random ſhot' of the ene- 
ray” 8 Wulle 2 e ee {x OY. EY £2 rr 521 
"Phe army preſented u formidable font to-theenciny, 
but the rer was a fcene of confuſion and frollc. N 


were: all animiited, indeed, * Patriotiſm; br 
| | deſtitute 
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deſtitute of e ki:l or experience. Dr. Del. 
knap obſerves, that, « thoſe who were on the ſpot,” had 
& frequently, in his hearing, „laughed at the recital of 
their own irregularities, and expreſſed their admiration 
when they reflected on the almoſt niiraqulougyrcſenn- 
tion of the army from deſtruction.” + - 4. 
The ground was ſo uneven and the le io ſeats 
tered, et French could form no e imate of their 
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numbers and the Engliſh priſoners taken at the ifland 
battery, as if by previous agreement, repreſented the 
number to be vaſtly greater than it was. The garriſon 
of Louiſbourg had been ſo mutinous before the ſiege, 
on account of the extortion of their commanders, who 
had appropriated to themſelves the profit of the labour 
of the men in repairing the fortiſf cations, that the of- 
ficers were afraid to truſt them to make a ſortie, leſt 
they ſhould deſert; had they been united and acted 
wirh vigour, the camp might have been furpriſed and 
many of the people deſtroyed. 
_ Whilſt the — were dukily employed on ſhore, we 
men of war and other veſſels were cruiſing off the har- + 
bour, as often as the weather would permit. On the 
igth of May, they captured the Vigilant, a French 
GET —  fixty four gun ſhip, richly laden with military ſtores 4 
i WW for the relief of the garriſon. - Al * 
if. IR It, was thought that the news of this capture might 


_ 
25 — 
* 


. have a good effect upon the garriſon. The, commo- * 
1 dore hit upon an expedient, which was approved of by 
{' ' 4008 the general. The | late captain of the Vigilant, the f 
marquis de la Maiſonforte, was made acquainted that I * 
ſome Engliſh priſoners had been taken by a party of. || t 
French and Indians, and uſed with cruelty. He was P 
deſired to write to the governour of the city, and in- 
form him how well the French priſoners were treated, © 
af which he had been a witneſs, and to requeſt the lite || © 
ur for the Engliſh en, "The humane mar- I ( 

quis ä 
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pretending not to underſtand 


before heard of the capture of the Vigilant, and that 


the news of 1 it, urider the hand of her late commander, | 


threw them into à viſible perturbation, ' This event, 
with the erection of a battery on tlie high cliff at the 


light hpuſe, under the direction of lieut. col. Gridley, 


by which the iſland battery was mach annoyed, and 
the preparations which were ly making for. a 
general aſſault, Uerernlined Duchambon to 


June 15 ſurrender ; and eee in a few days 


% 17: he capitulated. 


The weather was en e W ng 
but the rains began the day a after the ſurrender, and 


continued ten days inceſſantly, | which would undoubt- 


edly have proved fatal tothe: expedition, had not the 
Upon entering the fortreſz it 


capitulation prevented. | 
and viewing. its Rrength, , aud the plenty and variety of 
its means of defence, 


was fully demonſtrated. 


As this was a time nen veſſels were: empetict from ; 


all parts. at Louiſbourg, the French flag was kept fling 
as a decoy. 
ſhip, of the value of 600,000]. ſterling, were taken by 
the ſquadron at the mouth of the harbour, into which | 
the French ſhips failed as uſual, not ee that the | 
place had been take. £ 90 


The army ſuppoſed that they! had'a right to a mare | 


of theſe-prizes, but means-were found to ſuppreſ5/'or 
evade their claim, nor did any of the colony cruizers 


e __ though they were retained in the'! ſervice, 


„ 5 un ler | 


. 


he Rad che advantage of liſtening to 
their diſcourſe, by which he found, that they had not 


e ſtrongeſt hearts were appalled! > 
and the W e dd yg Ry 92 alfault, | 
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quis readily. conſented ; ; and the letter was ſeat next 

day by a flag entruſted to the eare of a capt. Macdon- 

ald. He was hen before the governour- and his 
chief officers; and 

their language, 
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under the direction of the nene en wrap yy bene- 5 
fit from the enptures. 9 
The news of this importatit victory, filled e 1 
with joy, and Europe with aſtoniſhment. Much has 
been aſcribed, and much is juſtly due to the activity 
and vigilance of commodore Warren, and the ſhips un- 
der his command much is alſo due to the vigour and 
perfeverance of the land forces, and the ſucceſs was | 
doubtleſs owing, under God, to the joint efforts of both. 
Pepperell received the title of a baronet, as well as | 
Warren. The latter was promoted td be an adyniral ; 
and the former had a commiſſion as colonel in the 
Britiſh eſtabliſtiment and was empowered to raiſe aregi- 
ment in America, to be in the pay of the crown. The 
ſame emolument was given to Shirley, and. both he and 
Wentworth, governour of New Hampſhire, acquired 
ſo much reputation; as to be confirmed in their places. 
And after much diiſiculty ahd delay; Parliament reim- 
burſed the colonies for their eipenſee.. 
The reduction of this important. fortreſs, could not 
fail to inſpire both Franee and Britain with new and 
enlarged ideas of the American colonies, when they 
had ſeen New England, alone, contribute fo e 


to the ſucceſs of the enterpriſmme. 


It had likewiſe conſiderable w nk in Aikpoüüng che 
French to terms of peate. And, 2 the treaty of Aix 
la Chappelle, in 1748, reſtitution was made on both 
ſides, of all places taken during the war. 

The mutual eagerneſs of the rival powers to bun 
and extend the boundaries of their reſpective colonies, 
and their jealouſy of each other, brought on another 
bloody war, ſoon after that in which Louiſbourg was 
taken, in which the Britiſh provincial troops were dil- 
tinguiſhed their active and brave exertions. 

'The French were then in poſſeſſion of all Canada, 
and of both ſides of the —ꝙ On hkewife laid 

| claim : 
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hgod of the Ohio, which, in, the year 1749, had been 
granted to certain perſons in Great Britain and in 


the colonies, who had abciated under the title of the 
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claim th an extenſive tract of land in the neige 


Ohio company. The French, to ſecure their claims to 


this country, and to form a communication between 
the extremities of their territories in North America, 


projected a chain of forts from the ape the Mifſi- : 


fippi and the river St. Lawrence; and after having 


erected ſome forts in the vicinity of the Ohio, they feized . 


* Britiſn trader whom they found on that river. 
Whilſt theſe petty depredations were gol 
ernour Dinwiddie, of Virginia, reſolved to ſend 

175 3. a perſon to M. St. Pierre, the French com- 


mandant near the Ohio, to demand the reaſon 
of date hoſtile procbedings, and to inſiſt upon the 


evacuation of a fort which h he had already built. 
Major Waſhington, then in the twenty ſecond year 

of his age, offered his ſervice, which was: thankfully ACs 

ceptetl. The: diſtance to the French fettlement was 


mor than g miles, and one lralf of the route led 


through a wilderneſs inhabited only by. Indians. He 
prösesda from Wincheſter on foot, in am uncom- 
monly ſevere ſeaſon, carrying his proviſions on his 
back; and attended by one companion only. | Having 
arrived, he delivered his meſſage to the French com- 


ing on, gar. f 


mandant, who refufed to comply, aud claimed the 


country as belonging to the king his maſter; declaring 


that he ſhould continue to ſeize and ſend as priſoners 
to Canada, every Engliſhman ho ſhould attempt to 
trade on the Ohio or any of its branches. Before ma- 


jor Waſhinton had got back, or the Virginians had 


heard of the French commandant's anſwer, they ſent 
out people, provided with materials for erecting a fort 
at the confſux of the Ohio aid Monongahela, whom hie 


met on his return. After exceſſive hardſhips and many 
F eſcapes, during his * and tedious under- 


taking, 
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taking, he arrived ſafe at Williamſburgh, and gave an 
n account of his negociation to the houſe of eee the 
_ fourteenth of February following. 
Encroachmer+s and hoſtilities ſtill bog, gov- 
ernment inſtructed the colonies to oppoſe with arms 
the progreſs of the French on the Britiſh territories, as 
the weſtern lands were called. In compliance with 
ie theſe inſtruQions, Virginia raiſed 300 men, put them 
I uncder the command of col. Waſhington, and ſent them 
NS on towards the Ohio. An engagement with a party of 
I. the enemy enſued, and the French were defeated. On 
i this, the commandant, M. de Villier, ſent down goo 
men, beſides Indians; to attack the Virginians, Their 
brave leader made an able defence with his handful of 
men, behind a ſmall unfiniſhed entrenchment, called 
Fort Neceſſity ; and by his conduct obtained honoura- 

ble terms of capitulation. 

The colonies of Nova Scotia, New York nad Vir- 
ginia were principally affected by the ambitious de- 
ſigns of France; and the encroachments made on them 
by that power, were a G8 of cane book my 
2405 in Europe. 

It was foreſeen that this. controverſy: could. not bs 
decided but by the ſword ; and the Britiſh determined 

to be early in their preparations.” The earl of Holder- 
nes, ſecretary of ſtate, wrote to the governours 
17 754. of the American colonies, recommending union 

| for their mutual protection and defence. To 
digeſt a plan for this purpoſe, commiſſioners from 
many oh the colonies, met at Albany. They propoſed 
| that a d council ſhould be formed by de- 
Jug 4 4. puties 2 ſeveral colonies, which, with a 
preſident general, ſhould be empowered to 
take meaſures for the common ſafety, and to raiſe 
money for the execution of their deſigns. The preſi- 
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tive voice. ; The delegates of Connecticut, alone, 
entered their diſent to the plan, becauſe of ati e | 
tive voice of the preſident Benet. 
With chis plan of union, a repreſentation w was made 8 
to the king, of the danger in which the colonies were 
Mes 9 Copies of both were laid before the ſeveral 


_ aſſemblies. The fate of the plan of union was ſingu- 
lar. It was rejected in America, becauſe it was ſup- 
poſed to put too much power into the hands of the 

king; and it was rejected in England, becauſe it was 


ſuppoſed to give: too much power to the aſſemblies o. 


the colonies. This plan of uniom was the work of 


Dr. Franklin, commiſſioner from Pennſylvania. The 

miniſtry made another propoſal, that the governour, 
with one or two members of the council, of each col- 
ony, ſhould aſſemble, and conſult for the common de 


fence, and draw on the Britiſli treaſury for the ſums 
expended; which ſhould be raiſed by; a e tax 


laid by parliament on the colonies. 


The miniſterial plan was tranſmitted to governour 
Shirley, who was known to be for the parliament's lay- 


ing on that tax. It was eommunicated by him to Dr. 
Franklin, whoſe anſwer [See Appendix, No. I.] em- 


braced the whole ſubject of the controverſy; which 
ſoon after ended in the final ſeparation of the colonies 
from Great Britain: After this the Britifh miniſtry 
dropped the idea of an union; hut it af the Maſſa- 
chuſetts general court had good information of the 
miniſterial deſigns to raiſe a revenue im America, as in 
the month of. November 1755, they thus inſtructed 


their. agent: ce It is more eſpecially expected, that you 
oppoſe every thing that ſhall have the remoteſt tendency 


to raiſe a revenue. on the Plantations, for any public | 
following, 
the agent wrote them that he had reaſon to think the 
neben ſill continued to raiſe a revenue out of the: 
SLE 56 Tu ages ets Sh EE SF-, molaſſos 
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molaſſes trade. The alarming ſtate of bai affairs, 


the country being on the eve of a war with France, 
might divert the miutiſtry from. purſuing their inelina- 
tions. | 

Indeed it is obvious that the Britiſh WY FED mid 
hold of the alarming ſituation of the colonies, about 
the year 1754 and 1755, to conſtrain them into an ac- 


| nowledgment of the right, or to the adoption of mea- 


ſures that miFht afterwards be drawn into precedent. 
The colonies | however, with an uncommon foreſight 
and firmneſs, defeated all their attempts. The war 


was carried on by requiſitions on the colonies for ſup- 


plies of men and one or of: ne contribu- 
tions. 


The depredations' 'of the Frith and their allies the 
Indians, made it neceſſary to endeavour to drive them 


from the Ohio. The. reduction of Niagara, Crown 
Point, and their forts in Droit, 4s ail reſolved 


apon. fe 161118 


Although the war was not or an de- 


175 5. clared, general Braddock was fent from Ireland 

1 860 Virginia, with two regiments of foot: and 
on his arrival, when joined by the provincial troops, he 
found himſelf at the head of 2200 men. "He was a 
brave officer, but deficient' in many qualificatiohs ne- 


ceſſary for the ſervice to which he was appointed. The 
ſeverity of his diſcipline made him unpopular among 


the, regulars. His pride and haughtineſs diſguſted the 
Indians, led him to Lefpiſe the. country militia, and to 
{ght the advice of the Virginian officers. * 


"Colonel Waſhington* earneſtly begged of him, dam | 


the army was marching for Fort du Queſne, to admit 

of his going before, and ſcouring the woods with his 

rangers, which was contemptuouſtyrefuſed. The gener- 

al had been pegs md the Duke of Cumberland, to 
\ ._ .. guard 


V Col. Waſhington was an aid de camp to grazral k e — Life 
8 Franklin, . p. 253. 


n ?.!!! 


& | & ef & 


oa 


Halket, who-entreated him to u 


= againſt a ſurpriſe; the ſame caution was likewiſe 
given him by his 'own: officers, - 
the friendly Indians 
by way of advanced guard, in eaſe of ambuſcades; 


and yet he puſhed. on heedleſsly with the firſt diviſion, 
of 1400 men, till he fell into an ambuſcade 


confiſting 
of 400, chiefly Indians, by whom he was defeated and 


mortally wounded, on the ninth of July 1755. The 
regulars were put into the 


greateſt panic, and fled in 
the utmoſt confuſion: the militia had been uſed to 
Indian fightir 
had difdainfully turned them into the rear, where they 


continued in a body, unbroken, and, under the conduct 


of colonel Waſhington, ſerved as à rear gunrd, which : 
covered the retreat of the regulars; and prevented their 


being entirely cut off. Such were the ſcenes wherein 
this great man ſhowed the dawn of thoſe abilities, which 


were called forth, at an after” Period, to eftablith the 


liberties of his country. 

Previous: to the defeat bf general. Braddock, the 
Maffachaſetts aſſembly raiſed a body of troops, which 
were ſent to Nova Scotia to aſſiſt lieutenant governour 
Lawrence in driving the French from their ſeveral en- 
croachments in that province. The fecrecy and diſ- 


patch uſed in this ſervice, was rewarded ith ſucceſs. 


The expedition againſt Niagara was"intruſted with 
governour Shirley; but failed: Deus various cauſes. 
Sir William, then ug. Jehnfene was. appointed 
Get againſt Crown Point. The delays , flownefs, and 
de ency of preparations, prevented 
nies joining their troops till about Auguſt. In 
1755. the mean time, the actire enemy had tranſport- 
5 ed forces from France to Canada, marched them 
down to meet the provincials, and attacked them; but, 
meeting with a repulſe, loſt ſix hundred men, beſides 


having their general, baron Dieſkaw, wounded mid 


made priſoner. 
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In the year 1756, war was formally declared againſt 
France; and the Maflachufetts raiſed a great armament 


HIS T'O RY! or run 
to go ag 


from his apprehending, that they thought a provincial 


law neceſſary to enforce a Britith act of parliament, and 


were willing to diſpute upon that ſubject. He deter- 
mined to have no diſpute, but that the troops under his 


command ſhould be quartered: agreeable to what he 


ht the publie good required; and wrote to gov- 

779 th | e Pownall, 4 I have ordered tlie meſſen- 
17575 1255 ger to walt but 48 hours in Boſton; and if, 
Nev. 15. on his return, I find things not ſettled, I will 
inſtantly order into Boſton the three battal- 


; in from New York, Long Iflind, and Connecticut; 


and if more are wanted, E have two in the Jerſeys at 
hand, beſide three in Pennſylvania.“ Notwithſtanding 


this declaration, on December the ſixth, the legiſlature - 


paſſed an act, which led him to conceive, that he was 


under an abſolute ee. ſettling the point at once, 
and therefore he ardered his troops to march. The gen- 
eral court finding how matters were going, did not 


venture upon extremities, but hecame phable.;' ſo that 
his lordſhip wrote, December 26, “ As I can now de- 


pend upon the aſſembly s making the point of quarters 


eaſy in all time coming; I have countermanded the march 
of the troops. The general. oourt were: certainly ter- 
rified; and to- remove alLunfayourable impreſſions, ſaid 
in the cloſe. of their addreſs to the governour, „The 

| authority of, all acts of, parliament, which 


17 58, concern the; colonies, and extend to them, is 
Jan. 6. ever acknowledged in all the courts of : law; 


* — 


— 


— 


ainſt Crown Point; but lord Loulon, on his 
arrival, did not think it proper that the troops ſhould | 
proceed. A temporary miſfunderſtanding todk place 
afterwards between his lordſhip and the general court; 


in the province. There is not a member of the gener- 
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al court, and we know no inhabitant within the Sounds | 


of the government, that ever queſtioned this authority. 


Tro prevent any ill conſequc:.ces that may ariſe from 


an opinion of our holding fuch' principles, we now 
utterly diſavow them, as we ſhould readily have done 


at any time paſt, if there had been occaſion for it; and 


we pray that his lordſhip may be acquainted therewith, 


that we may appear in a true light, and that no im- 
preſſions may remain to our difadvantage.” However 


they might not queſtion, whether the authority of acts 
of parliament, concerning and extending to the colc- 
_ nies, was made the rule of all judicial proceedings in 
the province; yet we are not to infer from their diſa- 


vowal of the contrary principle, that they admitted the 
right of parliament, either to impoſe. internal wn, or 


to control their colonial government. 

In the year 1758, ti adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, 
afterwards earl of Chatham, united all parties, and re- 
ſtored ſuch order, unanimity and deciſion to the pub- 
lic councils, that the force of the empire was directed 
with ſucceſs, in every quarter of the globe. 

In the monthof Auguſt, admiral Boſcawen and general 
Amherſt reduced an demoliſhed Louiſbourg, which 


had been reſtored to the French by the treaty of Aix 


la Chapelle. Five or fix ſhips of the line were taken; 


Frontenac and' Fort du Queſne fell alſo into the hands 
of the Britiſh; - acquiſitions which overbalapced the 


check which they had received at Ticonderoga. 3 
Two capital expeditions were planned in the Gar 


1759, to overturn the French power in America, both 


of which proved ſucceſsful.  'The firſt expedition was 
againſt Quebeck, the capital of Canada. The com- 
mand was given, by the miniſter's advice, to general 
Wolfe; a very young 0 
genius. Wolfe was oppded with far ſuperior force by 
ontcalm, the beit and — ſucceſaful general che 

c French 


„ but of a truly military 


—— — <s 
> 


5 


we HISTORY. or THE 


Promch had. Though the Grirations of Alte country 
which Wolfe was to attack, and the works the French 


threw up to prevent a deſc-at of the Britiſh were deem- 
ed impregnable, yet Montcalm never relaxed in his vig- 


| Hence. - Wolfe's courage and perſeverance, however, 


ſurmounted incredible difficulties, and he gained the 
heights of Abraham, near Quebeck, where he fought 
2 defeated the French army, but was himſelf killed, 
as was Montcalm; general Monckton, who was next 
in command, being wounded, the completion of the 


French . and the glory af reducing, Quebeck, was | 


reſerved for ee N after würde lord eee 
Tounſhend. 
General Amherſt, tho was or firſt Britiſh general 


in command in America, conducted the ſecond expe- 


dition. His orders were, to reduce all Canada, and to 
join the army under general V+ olfe on the banks of the 
river St. Lawrence. 


provincial troops cooperated with him ſo cordially, that 
there appeared ſearcely any chance for its miſcarriage. 
Accordingly the French empire in Wen America be- 
eame ſubject to Great Britain. 

During this war, which laſted eight years, the . 
nies furniſhed a3, 900 men, to cooperate with the Brit- 
iſh regular forces, in North America. They fitted out 


« upwards of 400 privateers,“ which ravaged. the:Welt 


India iſlands and made many captures on the eoaſt of 
France. Befides theſe powerful aids, they ſent aſſiſt- 


ance both in men and proviſions, out of their on im- 


ire, which Facilitated. the reduction of Martinico and 
the Havannah. 


2 


In the courſe of this war, tone of the ED . 


exertions beyond their rea e quota; but this was 
not univerſally the caſe. confequente of internal 


diſputes, and their exertiohs for domeſtic ſecurity, 'the 
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the idea of taxing the colonies by the authority of the 
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neceſfary ſupplies had not been raiſed in due time by 
others. It did not ſuit the vigorous: and decifive geni- 


us of Mr. Pitt to depend upon the colonial legiflatures 
for the execution of his plans; but it was not prudent, 
by any innovation, to irritate the colomes, during a war 


wherein their exertions were peculiarly ' beneficial. 
« The advantages that would reſult from an ability, to 


draw forth the reſources of the colonies, by the fame 


authority, which commanded the wealth of the mother 
geſted 


Britiſh parliament.” - Mr. Pitt is ſaid to have told Mr. 


Franklin, & that when the war' cloſed, if he ſhould be 
in the miniſtry, he would take meaſures to prevent the 


colonies from having à power to refuſe: or delay the 
fupplies that might S wanted for national: purpoſes,” 

but did not mention what: theſe: meaſures thould be. 
It is alſo ſaid, that Mr. Pitt mentioned in à letter to 


Francis Fauquier, eſq. lieutenant: 2 of Virgin- 


ia, towards the cloſe of 1759 or the begining of 1760, 
that the colonies ſhould be taxed at the cloſe of the 
war, in order to rdiſè a revenue from them. The an- 
ſwer of Mr. Fauquier might have diverted Mr. Pitt from 
his intention: He expreſſed his apprehenfion,- « 150 
the meaſure would occaſion great diſturbance.” -- 


The French, after a ſeries of defeats in Europe, AG "” 
Africa, and America, were by 


1763, deprived not only of Cad and its dependen- 
cies, but obliged to rehnquiſh that: part of. Theta 
which hes on the eaſt ſide of the Miffiſippi; and the 
Spaniards, having alfo taken a part in the war againſt 


Great Britain, were, forced to relinquiſh to the Arie 


po both Eaſt, and Weſt, Florida. 

This was one of the moſt glorious and ſucteſeFel 
wars for Great Britain, that had ever been carried on 
in any Ves or by any nation. In the ſpace of eight 

ä 1 years 


— 


the oor ap peace in 
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| years ſhe had madꝰ herſelf miſtreſs of almoſt the whole 


continent of North America; ſhe had conquered twen- 
ty five iſlands, all of them remarkable for their magni- 
tude, their produce, or the. importance of their ſitua- 
tion; ſhe had won by ſea and land twelve great battles; 


ſhe had reduced nine forti ed cities and towns, and 


near forty forts and caſtles yſhe had deſtroyed or taken 
above an hundred ſhips of war from her enemies; and 
acquired, as is fuppoſed,-about twelve millions in plun- 
Such was the iſſue of a war, ſanguinary beyond ex- 
ample, which had raged with uncommon fury in the 
ſour quarters of the globe; which had ruined many 
fair provinces; and deſtroyed above a million of lives. 

The glory which Great Britain had acquired, was, 
however, bought at a high price. The lives of two 
hundred and eighty thouſand men, including a great 
number of brave and able officers—an incredible quan- 
tity of treaſure and an increaſe of the national debt 


from eighty to one hundred and thirty millions 


ſterling. f } + 7 0. £ + BE THE IA} DET AE 4 1 1 2 ; 
Though many of the conquered places were reſtored, 


yet North America remained to the Britiſh crown, and 
the colonies. received a reimburſement of their ex- 


- 


penſess.. 


Buy the above pacification the Britiſh eolonies were 


preſerved, ſecured and extended ſo far, as to render it 
diſſicult to aſcertain the preciſe boundaries of the em- 
pire of Great Britain in North America. To the 
northward, they might have extended limits to the pole 


itſelf, nor did any nation incline to diſpute the proper- 
ty of this northernmoſt country with them. From 
that extremity they had a territory extending, ſouth- 


ward to Cape Florida, in the Gulph of Mexico, N. lat. 


25. and conſequently near 4000 miles in a direct line: 
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: | The ftate of the Britiſh babes at the concluſion of 
the war in 1763, was ſuch as attracted the attention of 
all the politicians in Europe. Their flouriſhing condi- 

tion at that period, was remarkable and ſtriking : their 


; trade had proſpered in the midſt of all the difficulties 
and diſtreſſes of a war, in which they were ſo nearly 
1 and ſo immediately concerned. Their population con- 
l tinued on the increaſe, notwithſtanding the ravages and 
8 depredations that had been fo fiercely carried on by the 
| French, and the native Indians in their alliance. They 
v abounded with ſpirited and active individuals of all 
denominations. They were fluſhed with the uncom- 
y mon proſperity that had attended them in their com- 
. mercial affairs and military tranſactions. Hence they 
5 were ready for all kind of undertakings, and ſaw no 
0 limits to their hopes and expectations. | 
it As they entertained the higheſt opinion of their value 
B and i importance, and of the immenſe benefit that Britain 
t derived from its connexion with them, their notions 
s | were adequately high in their own favour. They 
BB deemed dn not without reaſon, entitled to 
I, every kindneſs and indulgence which the mother coun- 
d try could beſtow. 
* Although their pretenſions did not amount to a per- 
fect equality of advantages and privileges in matters of 
re commerce, yet in thoſe of government they thought 
it themfelves fully competent to the taſk of conducting 
N- their domeſtic concerrs, with little or no interference 
he from abroad. Though willing to admit the ſupremacy 
le of Great Britain, they viewed it with a ſuf ſpicious eye, 


T- and with a marked deſire to reſtrain it within its ſtrict 

m | conſtitutional boundaries. 

h- A circumſtance much to their praiſe 1s, that not- 
withſtanding their peculiar addiction to thoſe occupa- 
tions of which lucre is the ſole object, they were duly 

attentive to cultivate the field of learning; and they 

X have, 


— _— - a 
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Nr 


have, ever ſince their firſt n been particularly 


careful to 18 for the education of the riſing pro- 


Seng. 


Their vaſt augmentation of internal trade, and exter- 
nal commerce, was not merely owing to their poſition 
and facility of communication with other parts; it 
a:2fe alſo from their natural turn and temper, full of 
chemes and projects ever aiming at new diſcoveries, 
21d continually employed in the ſearch of means of 
Fre proving their condition. 

Their condition carried them into every quarter from 
whence profit could be derived. There was ſcarce]: 


any port of the Amepican hemiſphere to which they 


had not extended their navigation. They were con- 
tinually exploring new ſources of trade, and were found 
m every ſpot where buſineſs could be tranſacted. 

To this extenſive and inceſſant application to com- 
merce, they added an equal vigilance in the adminiſtra- 
tion of their affairs at home. Whatever could conduce 
to the amelioration of the ſoil they poſſeſſed, to the pro- 
creſs of agriculture, or to the improvement of their 
comic circumſtances, was attended to with ſo much 
jabour and care, that it may be ſtrictly ſaid, that Na- 


arte had given them nothing of which they d1d not 


"In the midſt of this ſolicitude and toil in matters of 
buſineſs, the affairs of government were conducted 


with a ſteadineſs, prudence, and lenity, ſeldom emperi- 


enced, and never exceeded, in 1 the beit regulated coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Such was the ſituation of the Britiſh colonies in gen- 
eral throughout North America, and of the New 
England provinces in particular, when the pacification 
above mentioned opened one of the moſt remarkable 
ſcenes that ever commanded the attention of the 


world. 
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c HAF. XVI 


a n f the Di Proc Ngs in the Colonies — 

Committee of Correſpondence choſen in Befton—Congrefs 
meet at New York—T heir Aadreſs to the King, &s.— 
The Stamp Ad Repealed — Proceedings in the Colonies, 
previous to the Commencement of Heſtilitics. 


SUCCINCT nd impartial narrative of the rife, . 

. progreſs, and eſtabliſhment of the Aux RIC AN 

* REPUBLIC will be attempted 3 in the following Chap- 

ters. 

| | Some writers, in treating of this grand era in the 
hiſtory of mankind, have aſcribed the origin of the diſ- 

putes with Great "HARM to the intrigues of France; 

without looking at the true cauſe, viz. the deſire of 
power on the one hand, and the abhorrence of oppret- 


: fion on the other. There can be no doubt that the pow. 
i ers of Europe looked with a jealous eye upon Great Brit 
: ain, after the acquiſition of fuch immenſe power and 
t territories. This they thought threatened to deſtroy 


that balance of power which the ſovereigns of Europe 
c have for a long time endeavoured to preſerve. They 
] were, therefore, in general, diſpoſed to fayour any con- 
vulſion which promiſed to diminiſh her overgrown 
orcatneſs, It could be no wonder that France and 
Spain, eſpecially, ſhould have embraced the fir{t oppor- 
tunity, that offered, to humble a nation, which, with 
the aſſiſtance of her colonies, had laid their pride 1 in the 


* 

duſt. 
It has been faid that theſe powers employed eh. 
5 ries, immediately after the peace, to ſow the ſeeds of 


giſunion between Great Britain and her colonies; but 
this is a fact barely probable, and remains unſupported, 


as yet, by any document which the purity of hiitorical 
truth 
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truth will admit. However, it is not at all improbable 


that the French may have employed ſame perſons to 
gain information of the diſpoſitions of the Americans 
towards Great Britain : and it_ is as likely that they 


found out nothing to gratify their wiſhes. 


Baron de Kalb, who had been long an officer in the 
French ſervice, and who was afterwards killed in the 
ſervice of the United States, travelled through the 
Britiſh provinces, about the time of the Stamp act, and 
is ſaid to have reported to his ſuperiors on his return, 
That the coloniſts were ſo firmly and univerſally at- 
tached to Great Britain, that nothing could ſhake their 
loyalty.” | 

The hoſtile policy which led the colonies to examine 
{crupulouſly the nature of their dependence on Great 


Pritain followed, but did not precede, her attempts up- 


on the rights and liberties of America. Nor 1s there 
zny juſt reaſon to believe, that the French could, by 
any artifice or addreſs, have diſſolved the union of the 
Britifh empire, at the cloſe of a war in which the in- 


kereſts and feelings of the colonies and the parent ſtate 


had been interwoven with more than uſual ſtrength 
and energy; and that too in fo ſhort a ſpace of time, 


as Elapſed from the peace in 1 76 3, to the promulgation 


of the firſt obnoxious acts of the Britiſh parliament 
A | 5 
When the manners and habits of the Americans are 


conſidered the equality of rank which ſubſiſted among 


them— their independent principles their jealous and 
watchful care of their conſtitutional rights the know]- 


edge of their own ſtrength, which they had acquired 
in the war with France—the removal of hoſtile neigh- 


bours—their knowledge of the ftrong factions in the 

parent ſtate—What might not have been expected 

from ſuch a people, in ſuch a country, and in ſuch a 

fatuation, when their liberties were attacked? Could 
| | | 1 
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it have been imagined that an united body of three mil- 


lions of people would tamely ſurrender up their natu- 
ral and chartered rights? No] nothing but the height _ 
of infatuation could have foſtered fo vain a hope. 
The turbulence of ſome North Americans, the blun- 
ders of ſome Britiſh ſtateſmen, and the aſſiſtance of 
foretgn nations, can only be conſidered as ſecondary 
cauſes which effected the revolution—as circumftances 
which forwarded its birth ſomewhat ſooner than it 
would have happened in the common courſe of nature. 
It was a love of liberty and a quick ſenſe of injury 
which led the Americans to riſe in arms againſt the 
mother country; at a time when there were very few 
who thought it their intereſt, or had any idea, to thake 
off their allegiance to Britain, until the ineſficaey of 
petitions and remonſtrances, and the progreſs of the 
war, rendered the declaration of Independence to be z_ 
meaſure abſolutely neceſſary for their own ſafety. This 
view of the ſubject is not only natural and juſt, but it 
entirely correſponds with the American character, and 


with the conduct which was diſplayed through all the 


viciſſitudes that attended the revolt. 

From the firſt ſettlement of North America, till the 
cloſe of the war of 1755, Britain followed the wiſe 
line of conduct marked out by the charters granted to 
the colonies, and governed them with mutual bene ſ t to 


both countries. The colonies were rather confidered 


as inſtruments of commerce, than as objects of govern- 
ment. They were allowed their own judgment in the 
management of their own intereſt. Till the year 1764, 
the deviations from this happy ſyſtem, and the griev- 
ances complained of, were few; and their preſſure was 
neither great nor univerſal. The acts of the Britth | 
parliament, tending to prohibit ſeveral colonial manu- 
factures, and lay reſtrictions on their trade, although 
they bore hard upon the ſpirits of a riſing _—_ yet 
1 9, 
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the articles, the manufacture of which were thus pro- 


hibited, could be purchaſed at a cheaper rate in Britain; 
and the adv antages accruing to the colonies from their 
connexion with the mother ny infinitely overbal- 


anced the evil. 
At length the Britiſh parliament: reſolved to alter the 


ſyſtem of colonial government, by raiſing a revenue in 


America, by taxation. Mr. Iſrael Maudit, the 
1763. Maſſachuſetts agent, gave the earlieſt notice of 
ttheſe proceedings; but, the general court of 


that colony not being called together till the latter end- 


of the year, inſtructions to the agent, though ſolicited 
by him, could not be ſent in ſeaſon. 
The next year, however, the houſe of 8 
tives came to the following reſolutions : That the 
ſole right of giving and granting the money of the peo- 
ple of that province, was veſted in them, as their legal 
repreſentatives; and that the impoſition of duties and 
taxes, by the parliament of Great Britain, upon a peo- 
ple who are not repreſented in the houſe of commons, 
is abſolutely irreconcilable with their rights.” „ That 
no man can juſtly take the property of another without 
his conſent ; upon which original principle, the right 
of repreſentation in the ſame body which exerciſes the 
power of making laws for leyying taxes, one of the 
main pillars of the Bog confitution, i 18 evident 
founded.“ 
Theſe bens were occaſioned by n 
ef what had been done in the Britiſh houſe of com- 
mons. It had been there debated, whether they had a 


right to tax the Americans, they not being reprefent- 
ed; and determined unanimouſly in the affirmative. 
Not a ſingle perſon preſent, ventured to controvert the 
right. 
Accordingly, in March, 1764, a bill was paſſed, by 
which heavy duties were laid on goods 1mported by 
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the coloniſts from ſuch Weſt India iſlands as did not 
belong to great Britain; at the ſame time that theſe du- 


ties were to be paid into the exchequer in ſpecie; and 
in the ſame ſeſſion another bill was framed to reſtrain 
the currency of paper money in the colonies them- 
ſelves. Not only the principle of taxation, but the 
mode of collection, was conſidered as an unconſtitu- 


tional and oppreſſive innovation; for the penalties in- 


curred by an infraction of the acts of parliament, 
might be recovered in the courts of admiralty, before a 


fingle judge, whoſe ſalary was the fruit of the forfeit- 


ures he decreed, without trial by j jury, or any of the 
other benefits of common Jaw juriſprudence. Theſe 


acts coming ſo cloſe to eachr other, threw the whole 


continent into the utmoſt ferment. 
The Maſſachuſetts aſſembly, who were the firſt re- 
preſentative body that took the act into conſideration, 


appointed a committee to write to the other govern- 


ments, and acquaint them with the inſtructions voted 
to be ſent to their agent; and that the ſaid committee, 
in the name and behalf of the houſe, ſhould deſire the ſev- 

eral aſſemblies on the continent to join with 


15 June 1 3. them inthe ſame meaſures. I he inſtitution of 


committees of, correſpondence, maybe conſid- 

ered as the the grand fpring of the revolution, during its 

different ſtages. Theſe committees, by a ſilent and uni- 
form alarm, rouſed the whole body of the people, u 

on all occaſions, to unite in their operations againſt y 


miniſterial encroachments upon their privileges; and 


thus achieved, by the moſt ſimple means, what many 
of the orators and patriots of ancient and modern 


| ſtates could never effect, by the moſt conſummate clo- 
quence and abilities. 


Vehement remonſtrances were 18 to the miniſtry, 


and every argument made uſe of that reaſon or ingenu- 


595 could ſuggeſt, but to no, N Their reaſoning, 
however, 
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however, oonvinced a great number of people in Bri- 
tain; and thus the American cauſe came to be con- 


ſidered as the cauſe of liberty. 


The America:is, finding all argumentation vain, at G 


laſt united in an agreement to import no more of the 
manufactures of Great Britain, but to encourage to the 
utmoſt of their power, every thing of that kind among 
themſelves. Thus the Britiſh manufacturers alſo be- 
came a party againſt the miniſtry, and did not fail to 
expreſs their reſentment in the ſtrongeſt terms; but 
the miniſtry were not to be ſo eaſily daunted, and 
therefore proceeded to the laſt ſtep of their intended 


w which was to lay on ſtamp duties throughout the - 


Continent. Previous to this, indeed, ſeveral regula- 
tions were paſſed in favour of the commerce of the col- 
onies ; but they had now imbibed ſuch unfavourable 


ſentiments of the Britiſh miniſtry, that they paid very. 
little regard to any thing pretended to be done in their 


flavour; or if theſe acts made any favourable impreſſion, 
it was quickly obliterated by the news of the Stamp 
act. The reaſon given for this act, fo exceedingly-ob- 
noxious, was, that a ſum might be raiſed ſufficient for 
the defence of the colonies againſt a foreign enemy; 
but this pretence was fo far from giving any fatisfaction 
to the Americans, that it excited their indignation to 


the utmoſt degree. They not only aſſerted that they | 


were abundantly able to defend themſelves againſt any 


foreign enemy, but denied that the Britiſh parliament. 


had any right to tax them at all. 


— 


The colonies denied the parliamentary right of . 


ation many months before any member of the Britiſh 


- parliament uttered a fingle ſyllable to that purpoſe : 


and the American oppoſition to the Stamp act was 

fully formed, before it was known by the coloniſts 

that their cauſe was eſpouſed by any man of note at 

home, as Britain was ſtyled. | Th 
| 8 
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The raiſing of a revenue from the molaſſes trade, and 
a fund to defray the expences of defending the colonies, 
were in contemplatian nine years before; but the reſo- 
lutions taken by the houſe of commons, in the be- 
ginning of this year, might be forwarded by Mr. Huſke, 
an American, a native of Portſmouth in New Hampthire, 
who a ſhort time before obtained a ſeat in parliament. 
Inſtead of ſtanding forth a firm advocate for the coun- 
try which gave him birth, he officiouſly propoſed to the 
houſe, laying a tax on the colonies, that ſhould annually 
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amount to five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, which 


he declared they were well able to pay: and he was 
heard with great joy and attention. He or ſome oth- 
er, recollecting that a ſtamp act was talked of by the 
commithoners at Albany, in 1754, may have ſuggeſted 
that mode of taxing, for whatever was thought, the 
Stamp act was not originally Mr. Grenville's.“ 3 
The intended ſtamp act, was communicated to the 
American agents. _ of them did not oppoſe it. 
Half their number were placemen, or dependent on the 
miniſtry. Mr. Joſeph Sherwood, an honeſt quaker, 
agent for Rhode Iſland, refuſed his aſſent to America's 
being taxed by a Britiſh parliament. Mr. Mauduit, the 
Maflachuſetts agent, favoured the raiſing of the wanted 
money by a ſtamp duty, as it would occaſion leſs ex- 
pence of officers, and would include the Weſt India 
lands. But the ſcheme was poſtponed, and the agents - 
authorized to inform the American afſemblies, that 
they were at liberty to ſuggeſt any other way of raiſing | 
monies z and that Mr. Grenville was ready to receive 
propoſals for any other tax, that might be equivalent 
in its produce to the ſtamp tax. The colonies ſeemed. 
to conſider it as an affront, rather than a compliment. 
He would not have been content with any thing ſhort 
of a certain n ſpecific ſum, and proper funds for the 
29 3 
* | Gordon! Am. Rev. vol. I. p. 1 37. 
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payment of it. Had not the ſums been anſwerable to 


his wiſhes, he would have rejected them; and he would 


ſcarce have been ſatisfied with leſs than 300, oool. per 
annum, which was judged abſolutely neceſſary to de- 
fray the whole expence of the army propoſed for the 
defence of America: he might rather have expected 


that it ſhould amount to what Mr. Huſke had mention- 


ed. No ſatisfactory propoſals being made, he adhered 
to his purpoſe of bringing forward the ſtamp bill, though 


repeatedly preſſed by ſome of his friends to deſiſt, while 


he might have done it with honour. ._ Richard Jackſon, 
eſq. had been choſen agent for the Maſſachuſetts; he, 
with Mr. Ingerſoll, Mr. Garth, and Mr. Franklin, late- 
ly come from Philadelphia, waited on Mr. Grenville, 
the ſecond of February, 1765, by deſire of the 

1765. colonial agents, to remonſtrate againſt the 
Feb. 2. ſtamp bill, and to propoſe that in caſe any 
+ tax muſt be laid upon America, the feveral 
colonies might be permitted to lay the tax themſelves, 
At this interview Mr. Jackſon opened his mind freely 
on the ſubject; and Mr. Franklin, as muſt be ſuppoſed, 
mentioned that he had it in inſtruction from the al- 


fembly of Pennſylvania, to affure the miniſtry, that 


they thould always think it their duty to grant ſuch 
aids to the crown, as were ſuitable to their circum- 
ſtances, whenever called for in the uſual conſtitutional 


manner. Mr. Grenville however, pertinaciouſſy ad- 
hered to his own opinions; and ſaid, that he had 
pledged his word for offering the ſtamp bill to the 


houſe, and that the houſe would hear their objeCtions, 
The bill was brought in; and on the firſt reading, 


Mr. Charles Townſend ſpoke in its favour. He took 


notice of ſeveral things that colonel Barre had ſaid in 
his ſpeech againſt it; and then concluded with the fol- 
lowing or like words: « And now will theſe Ameri- 
eans, children planted by our care; nouriſhed up by our 
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and opulence; and protected by our arms; will they 


grudge to contribute their mite, to relieve us from the 


heavy weight of that burden which we lie under ?” 


On this colonel Barre roſe, and after explaining ſome 
paſſages in his ſpeech, took up Mr, Townſend's con- 


cluding words in a moſt ſpirited and inimitable manner, 
ſaying, © They planted by YOUR care! No, your op- 


preſſions planted them in America. They fled from 


your tyranny, to a then uncultivated and unhoſpitable 
country, where they expoſed themſelves to almoſt all 
the hardſhips to which human nature is liable; and a- 


mong others, to the cruelties of a ſavage foe, the moſt 
ſubtile, and I will take upon me to ſay, the moſt formi- 
dable of any people upon the face of God's earth; and 


yet, actuated by principles of true Engliſh liberty, they 
met all hardſhips with pleaſure, compared with thoſe 
they ſuffered in their own country, from the hands of 


thoſe that ſhould have been their friends. They nours 


iſbed up by YOUR indulgence ! They grew by your neglect 
of them. 
that care was exerciſed in fending perſons to rule them, 
in one department and another, who were, perhaps, the 
deputies of deputies to ſome members of this houſe, 
ſent to ſpy out their hberties, to miſrepreſent their ac- 


tions, and to prey upon them men, whoſe behaviour 


on many occaſions, has cauſed the blood of thoſe ſons 
of liberty to recoil within them men promoted to the 
higheſt ſeats of juſtice; ſome who to my knowledge 
were glad, by going to a foreign country, to eſcape being 
brought to the bar of a court of juſtice in their own.— 


They protected by YOUR arms] They have nobly taken 


up arms in your defence; have exerted a valour, amidſt 
their conſtant and laborious induſtry, for the defence of 


a country, whoſe frontier was drenched in blood, while 
its anterior parts yielded all its little ſavings to your emol- 


ument. 
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ument.— And believe me, remember I this day toll 
you ſo, that ſame ſpirit of freedom, which actuated that 
people at firſt, will accompany them ſtill—but prudence. 
forbids me to explain m felt 

do not at this time ſpeak from motives of party heat; 
what I deliver are the genuine ſentiments of my heart. 
However ſuperior to me in general knowledge and ex- 
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perience the reſpectable body of- this houſe may be, yet 


I claim to know more of America than moſt of you, 
having ſeen and been converſant in that country.—The 
people, I believe, are as truly loyal as any ſubjects the 
king has; but a people jealous of their liberties, and 
who will vindicate them, if ever they ſhould be violated 
but the ſubject is too delicate I will ſay no more.” 


Theſe ſentiments were thrown out, ſo entirely without 


premeditation, ſo forcibly and ſo firmly; and the break- 


ing, off was ſo beautifully abrupt, that the whole houſe | 


fat awhile amazed, canned looking, without anſwering 
a word.* \ 


During the debate on the bill, the e of it 


inſiſted much on the colonies being virtually repre- 
ſented in the fame manner as Leeds, Halifax, and ſome 
other towns were. A recurrence to this plea, was 2 
virtual acknowledgment, that there ought not to be tax- 
ation without repreſentation. It was replied, that the 
connexion between ths electors and non electors of 
parliament in Great Britain, was ſo interwoven, from 
both being equal'y liable to pay the ſame common tax, 
and to give ſome ſecurity of property to the latter : but 
with reſpect to taxes laid by the Britiſh parliament, and 
paid by the Americans, the ſituation of the parttes was 
reverſed. Inſtead of both parties bearing a propor- 
tionable ſhare.of the ſame common burden, what was 
laid on the one, was exactly ſo much taken off from the 
other. + 
* Gordon's Hit Am. Rev. Vol. I. p. 158—1671. | | 
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aaa apainftithe bill; and on the twenty ſecond 
Mar: 22. x March, it obtained the royal aſſent. The 
night after it was paſſed, Dr. Franklin wrote 

to Mr. Charles F „ afte1 ouſt gh of con- 
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anſwered; he was apprehenſive that other! lights would - 
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followed. W ee eee 75 
The framers of the Rump act flatteret ente, 
that the confuſion which 8 ariſe upon the ifuſe * 
writings, would the colonies to uſe tlie ſtamp 


compel | 
paper, and tlierefore to pay the taxes impoſed. , Thus 
they were led to pronoun it, a; 


21% 20hich would be- 
rever appears to have been 


oute e Mr. Grenville he 


apprehenſive, that it might occaſioh di orders; to pre- 


vent or ſuppreſs which, he projected another bill, which - WNW 


was brought in the alls ſeſſion, whereby} 


it was tg pe 
made Lawfub: for military. 


officers in the colonies} t 


quarter their ſoldiers in private houſes. This eme — 


intended to awe the people into a compliance with the 


other act. Great oppoſition being made to it, as under : 


ſuch a power in the army, no one could lob on his 
houſe as his own, that part of the bill was dropt z but 


there ſtill remained a clauſe, When it paſſed: inn a. law, 


to oblige the ſeveral afſemblies to provide quarters for: 
the ſoldiers, and to furniſh chem with firing, bedding, 
candles, ſmall beer, rum, and fundry other articles, at 
the expence of the ſeveral provinces; which continued 


in force when the ſtamp act was repealed- e 


militated with the other 


againſt the American principle, 
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ed by aſſociations in every colony; 


Theſe rene of the mother country 


765. gave riſe to great diſturbances in America. 


The ſtamp act was to. commence its opera- 
tion ow the frſt day of November; and the people 


had no other choice than ſubmiſſion or reſiſtance. « A 


general · diſcontent through the Maſfachuſetts difcover- 
cd itfelf immediately on che firſt advice of the act's hav- 
ing pafled ; but there was no other expectation among 


the bulk of the: people, than that the act would be. ſub- 


;nitted to, and the duty paid; and ſeveral, who after- 
ward oppoſed it violently, ite intereft with the dif- 
tributer, that they or their friends might obtain ap- 
pojntments.” In the mean time, the public prints 
were filled with eſſays, in which every plea for and 
Againſt the new duties was amply diſcuſſed; and the: 
news papers being ſubjected to a heavy ſtamp duty, the 
printers were zealous in the oppoſition. In this criti- 
cal period, the houſe of burgeſſes in Virginia, on the 

28th of May, paſſed ſome fpirited reſolves, aſſerting the. 
cights of their country, and Ane the claim of * 
liamentary taxation. 

The people of Maffachuſetts, likewiſe, had 
June 6. early thoughts of calling a continental con- 


greſs. On the 6th of June, the aſſembly of 


chat province paſſed a reſolution, for that purpoſe, and 
fixed upon New York as the place, and the ſecond 
Tueſday of October, as the time, for holding the ſame. 

The ſpirit of the Virginian reſolves, like an electric 
ſpark, diffuſed itſelf inſtantly, and umvertally ; ; and the 
cautious propoſal of Maſſachufetts, was generally ap- 
proved. The anxious mind, reſting on the bold aſ- 


ſertion of conſtitutional rights; looked forward with 
pleaſure, to the time when an American congreſs 


would unite in a ſucceſsful defence of them. 
I be title of « Soxs OF LIBERTY, was eagerly adopt- 
determining to car- 


ry 
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longing to the ſaid court, and ruined a great part of his 
furniture. They next proceeded: to the houſe of Mr. 
Benjamin Hallowell, comptroller of the cuſtoms, and 


Mr. Hutchinſon, and ſoon dæmoliſſied it. They carri- 
ed off his plate, furniture and apparel, and ſcattered or 
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ry-into execution the predic ion of colonel Barre, who 
with ſuch noble. energy had eee the cauſe. of | 

American free: 115 net 75 
The, minds of the rien S to Wart ues 
gone a total transformation. Some perſons; of conſe- 
quence, at Boſton, to manifeſt their abhorrenge -of the 
friends of the ſtamp act, early in the morning of the 
14th of Auguſt, hung upon the limb of a large elm, to- 
wards the entrance of Boſton, two ethgnes, one deſign- 
ed for the ſtamp maſter, the other for a Jaok boot, With 
a head Ef, peeping outiat the to; 
The report of this novelty drew great numbers from 
every part of the town, and the neighbouring country. 
This affair was left to take its 6own:conrfe; fo that an en- 
thuſiaſtic ſpirit diffuſed itſelf into the minds of the ſpec- 
tators. In the evening the figures were cut down, and 
carried in funeral proceſſion, the populace ſhouting, 
liberty and: property foreuen . Nu flamps, | r. They 
next pulled down a new building, lately erected by 
Mr. Oliver, the ſtamp: maſter. They then went to he 
houſe, before which they beheaded his effigy, and at the 
ſame time broke his windows. Eleven days after, ſum- 
ilar violences were repeated. The mob attacked the 
houſe of Mr. William Story, deputy regiſter of the 
court of admiralty, broke his windows, forced into his 
dwelling houſe, and deſtroyed the books and files be- 


repeated ſimilar exceſſes, and drank and deſtroyed his 
liquors. They afterwards proceeded to the houſe of 


deſtroyed ananuſcripts and other curious andi uſeful pa- 
pers, which for thirty years he had been collecting. 
_— n LY dozen ahn meaneſt al es mobs ere 
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ſoon after taken up and committed, but they either 
broke gaol, or otherwiſe eſcaped all puniſhment. 'Fhe 


town of Boſton condemned the whole proceeding ; 


and for ſome time, private gentlemen kept watch at 
night, to prevent further violences. 
The ſtamp wp was hawked about the ſtreets mak 


a death's hea 
England, and the Ruin of America ;”. and afterwahs 


publickly burnt by the enraged populace. The ſtamps 


themſelves were ſeized and deſtroyed, unleſs brought 


by men of war; or kept in fortified places; thoſe who 
were to receive the ſtamp duties were compelled to re- 
lign their offices; and ſuch of the Americans as ſided 


with government on this occaſion, had their houſes - 


plundered and burnt, 

Though theſe outrages were e by the low- 
.eft of the multitude, they were firſt connived at by 
thoſe of. ſuperior rank, and the principles on which 
they were founded afterwards: openly patronized by 
them; and the doctrine became general, and open- 
ly avowed; that Britain had no right to tax the . 
nies without their conſent. _ 3 


Non importation agreements were every 5647 ul en- 


tered into; and it was even reſolved, to prevent the 
ſale of any more Britiſh goods after the preſent year. 
American manufactures, though dearer, as well as in- 
ferior.in quality to the Britiſh, were univerſally prefer- 
red. An aſſociation was entered into againſt, eating of 


lamb, in order to promote the growth of wool ; and 


the ladies with cheerfulneſs agreed to renounce the 
uſe of every ſpecies. of ornament manufactured in 
Britain. By thus ſuſpending their future purchaſes on 
the repeal of the ſtamp act, the coloniſts made it the 


intereſt of the merchants, and men to ſolicit 


for that repeal. 
After the firſt of Mamma when the! act was to 
have operated, legal proceedings in the courts were car- 


ried 


affixed to it, and ſtyled the. (4 Folly. of 
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ried on as before. Veſſels entered and departed with- 


bers in New Fork and New England.. | 


act; but the choice of the meaſure, and the principle 


liament, which was on the: ryth of December. The 


Georgia, were: prevented, by their governours, from 
deputies: from Maſſachuſetts; Rhode Iſland, Connecti- 
; Maryland, and South Carolina, met at New York, and: 
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out ſtamped papers; and news papers were printed, 
and found, a ſufficient number of readers, though they. 
uſed plain paper, in defranoe of the act of, parhamenit. 
An aſſociation was entered into by many of the ſons 
of liberty, by which they agreed “to march with tee 
utmoſt expedition, at their on proper coſts. and ex 
penſe, with their Whole force, to the relief of thoſe that 
thould be in danger from the ſtamp nct, or its promot- 
ers and abettors, or. aty thing relative to it, on ACCOUNT 
of any thing that may have been done, in oppoſition 
to its obtaining.” This was ſubſcribed ps great num- 


After ſuch a general and alarming ae it uns 
ſound abſolutely neceffiry either to yield to the Amer- 
cans, by repealing the obnoxious. {atutes, or to en- 
force them hy arm. 

Happily at this time, Mr. Grenville, aa Tos notes; 
had thrown: themſelveꝭ ont of place, on a difference as, 
to the Tcgency bill; ſo that the marquis of Rocking- 

. ._ * ,_ 1 Ham and others in oppoſition, who were 
| 7 Y 10. better inclived to the Americans, came in- 

do office. The marquis and his friends did 
not come to a reſolution directly to repeal the ſtamp 


to procsed upon, was made before the meeting of par- 
firm proceedings of the Amurican. congreſs) tohdered 
the meaſure ſtill more expedient: - | 

The aſſemblies of Virginia, North "Gina 34 


ing a deputation to this congreſs. Twenty eight: 


cut, New York, New. Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, 


after mature deliberation' nigh on à declaration of: 
** 2 | - their. 
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their rights, and on a ftatement of their grievances. 


'Fhey- aflerted in ſtrong terms, their exemption from 
all taxes, not impoſed by their own repreſentatives. 


They alſo; concurred in a petition to the king, and 


memorial to the houſe of lords, and a petition to the 


\. houſe of commons... The colonies that were prevented 


from ſending their repreſentatives to this congrels, for- 
warded petitions, ſimilar to thoſe which were adopted 
by the deputies which attended. _ Te 
Some ipeakers of great weight, in both houſes of 
parliament, denied their right of taxing the colonies. 
The chief ſupporters of this opinion were lord Cam- 


den in the houſe of peers, and Mr. Pitt in the houſe of 


commons. The former in nervous language faid, cc My 
poſition is this, I repeat it, I will maintain it to my la 


hour. Taxation and repreſentation are inſeparable. 


This poſition is founded on the laws of nature. It is 
more, it is itfelf an eternal law of nature. For what- 
ever is a man's own, is. abſolutely his own. No man 


has a right to take it from him without his conſent. | 
W hcever attempts to do it attempts an injury, whoev- 
er does it commits-a robbery.” Mr. Pitt, with great 
bo6ldreſs of expreſſion, juſtified the coloniſts, in oppoſ- 


ing the ſtamp act. « You have no right,” ſaid he, “ to 
tax America. I rejoice that America has reliſted. 
Three millions of our fellow ſubjects ſo loſt to every 
ſenſe of virtue, as tamely to give up their liberties, 


would be fit inſtruments to make ſlaves of the reſt.” 


He afterwards ſhewed the unreaſonablenefs of Great 


Britain taxing America, thus—« When I had the hon- 


our of ſerving his majeſty, I availed myſelf of the 

means of information, which I derived from my office. 

1 ſpeak therefore from knowledge. My materials were 

good. I was at pains to collect, to digeſt, to conſider 

them; and I will be bold to affirm, that the profit to 

Great Britain from the trade of the colonies, through 
1 e Al 


con feq 


them. 
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all its branches; is two millions'a year. This is the 
fund that carried you triumphantly through the laſt war. 
The eſtates. that were rented at two:thouſand' pounds a 
year, three ſcore- years ago, are three thouſand pounds 
at preſent. - Thoſe / eſtates ſold ' then from fifteen: to 
eighteen years) purchaſe; the ſame may now be ſold 
for thirty. You owe this to America. This is the 
price that America pays you for her protection.” —«T dare 
not ſay how much higher theſe profits may be aug- 
mented.” He concluded with giving his advice, that 


the ſtamp act be repealed, abſolutely, totally, and im- 


mediately. That the reaſon for the repeal be aſſigned, 


becauſe it was founded on an erroneous prineiple. 


« At the ſame time, ſaid he, © let the ſovereign au- 
thority of this country, over the colonies, be afferted in 
as ſtrong terms as can be deviſed, and be made to ex- 
tend to every point of legiſlation whatſoever; that we 


may bind their trade, their manufactures, and exerciſe 


every power, except that of taking the e out of 


their pockets, without their conſen t.. 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin was exammed at the bar of the 


houſe of commons, upon this occaſton ; and his informa- 


tion tended much to remove prejudices, and promoted 
a ne favourable to a 8 175 of this obnoxious 


bill. 


After W a Cn two proceſts-i ths houſe 
of lords, and paſſing an act « For ſecuring the depend- 
ence of America on Great Britain,” the repeal of the 
ſtamp act was finally carried: and on the roth of 
March, 1766, the king went to the houſe of peers and 


paſſed the bill, to the univerſal joy of the Americans, 


and indeed to the great ſatisfaction of the +Britiſh, 


whoſe manufactures began to ſuffer very ſeriouſly, in 


confequence of: the American en again(F. | 
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| cdeniehutory 4 bill, as eſſentially neceſſary. It declares, the 
That the parliament had, and of right ought to 1 Th 

r to bind the colonies, in all caſes whatſoever,” cold 

and the friends of that meaſure acquieſced in it, 10 dud 
ſtrengthen their party, and make ſure of their object. and 
% Many of both ſides thought, that the dignity of Great mar 
Britain required ſomething of the kind to counterbal- thar 


-ance the loſs of authority, ihat might reſult from her to t 
vielding to the clamours of the coloniſts.7 i This much W take 
Aiminiſhed the joy, great as it was, dvith which the WM ply 
neus of the repealiof the ſtamp act was received. in grat: 
America. It was:confidered'as a; proper reaſon to en- ſaw 
Force ary elaims equally prejudicial with the ſtamp act, conſ 
which might hereafter be ſet up; à ſpirit of Jenloufy mini 
pervaded the whole continent, and a ſtrong party was a Bri 
formed, watchful on very occaſion; to guard :agamit W fubm 
the ſuppoſed encroachments of the Britith pbwer. ES W; 


It was not: long before an vecafion offered, in which A 
the Americans manifeſted a ſpirit of reſiſtance to the ¶ ſtam 
omnipotency of parliament ; and that, inſtead of being The 

bound by the Britiſh legiſſatureãn all: caſęs, they would perio 
not be controled by it n the moſtotrivial affairs. The 5 
Rockingham miniſtry had paſſed an act, providing the W 1768, 
troops ſtationed in different parts of the colonies with I Leb. 1 
ſuch accommodations as were neoefſary for them. The ; 
aſſembly of New York,. however, teh upan them to in Qll 
alter the mode of execution preſeribed by. the act of ¶ to lefl 
parliament, and to ſubſtitute one of their own. « This giving 
gave very great offence to the ne miniſtry, and render- diſput. 
ed them, though compoſed of thaſe who- had behm a- ſembli 
tive againſt the ſtamp bill, lefs Favourable to the on- ened 
ies, than in all probability they would Have otherwiſe I Berna 
been. An unlucky eirrumſtance at the ſame time oc- the pe: 
curred, which threw every thing once more inta con- the hig 
85 fuſion. One of the new miniſtry, Mr. Charles ing mi 
£701 — having n that he could find 
a. way 
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a way of taxing the Americans without giving 
them offence, was called upon to propoſe his plan. 


This was by impoſing a duty on tea, paper, painters“ 


colours, and glaſs, imported into America. The con- 
duct of the New York aſſembly, reſpecting the troops, 
and that of Bofton, which had deset in a ſimilar 
manner, cauſed this bill to meet with leſs oppoſition 
than otherwiſe it might have done. As a puniſhment 
to the refractory aſſemblies, the legiſlative power was 
taken from that of New York, until it ſhould fully com- 
ply with the terms of the act. Nothing could be more 
grating to the ſons of liberty in every province. They 
ſaw now that their own colonial parliaments, as they 
conſidered them, were to be bound to what the Britiſh 
miniſtry might deem their good behaviour, by acts of 
a Britiſh parliament. The aſſembly of Boſton at laſt 
ſubmitted with reluctance. The bill for the new ta%- 


es was quickly paſſed, and ſent to America, in 1768, 


A ferment much greater than that occaſioned/by the 


ſtamp act now took+place throughout the continent. 


The populace renewed their outrages, and thoſe of ſu- 
perior ſtation entered into regular combinations againſt 
fit. Circular letters were ſent from Maſſachu- 
1768, ſetts colony to all the reſt, ſetting forth the in- 
Feb. 11. juſtice and impropriety of the behaviour of 
the Britiſh legiſlature. Meetings were held 
in all the principal towns, In which it was propoſed 
to leflen the conſumption of foreign manufactures, by 
giving proper encouragement to their own. Continual 
diſputes enſued betwixt the governours and general aſ- 
ſemblies of their provinces, which were much height- 
ened by a letter from lord Shelburne, to governour 


Bernard, of Maſſachuſetts Bay, containing complaints of 


the people he governed. The aſſembly, exaſperated to 
the higheſt degree, charged their governour with hav- 
ing miſrepreſented them to the court of Britain, re- 

f ö _ quired - 
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1 quired him to produce copies of the letter he 
1768. had fent ; and, on his refuſal, wrote letters to 


ſentation and partiality, complaining at the fame time 
moſt grievouſſy of the proceedings of parliament, as ut- 
terly ſubverſive of the berties of Aer, and the 
rights of Britiſh ſubjects. 
The governour, at a du how to Galina 
March 4. himſelf, prorogued the affembly : and, in 
his ſpeech on the occaſion, gave a looſe to 
his reſentment, accuſing the members of: ambitious de- 
ligne, qty e With thoſe of dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects. To counteract the circular letter of the 
April 22. rovince of Maffachuſetts Bay, lord Hillſ- 
ane ſecretary to the American depart- 
mint; ſent another to the governours of the different 
colonies, reprobating the other as full of miſreprefenta- 
tion, and tending to excite a rebellion n oy au- 
orgy! of the parent fate. i 
Matters now: Haſtened to: 2 cribs.” The Sovernour 
had been ordered to proceed With vigour, and by no 
means to thow any diſpoſition to yield to the people as 
formerly. In particular they were required to reſcind 
that reſolution by which they had written the circular 
letter above mentioned; and in caſe of a refuſal, it was 
told them that they would be diſſolved. As this letter 
had been framed by the reſolutions of a former hauſe, 
tkey deſired, after a week's conſultation; that 'a receſs 
might be granted to :confult with their conſtituents; 


but this being refuſed, they came to a determination, 


92 againſt 2), to adhere to the reſolution which pro- 
Auced the circular letter. At the ſame time a letter 
was ſent to lord Hillfborough, and a meſſage to the gov- 
ernour, in juſtification of their proceedings. In both 
they expreſſed themſelves with ſuch freedom as wa 


ws no ks calculated to accord with the fentiments of 


552 j A thoſe 


the Britiſh miniſtry, accuſing him of miſrepre- : 
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communicate their ſentiments to their — ſubjects 


upon matters of ſuch. importance; complained of the 
requifition to reſcind the cireular letter as uncanſtitu-. 
tional, and. unjuſt; ; and particularlarly inſiſted, chat 


they were repreſented as harbouring ſeditious deſigns 

when: they were doing nothing but what was 3 
and right. At the ſame time they condemned the late 
acts of parliament as highly appreſſwe, and ſubverſtwe 
of liberty. The whole was concluded: by a liſt of ac- 
cuſations againſt their governour, repreſenting him, as: 


unfit to continue in his Rations 220 ene the king | 


for his removal from it. 
Theſe e were followed "32s 2 vio- 


| June 10. lent tumult at Boſton. A veſſel belonging to 


John Hancock, eſq. a capital trader, had been 
ſeized in conſequence of his having 


the new regulations 3 and being taken under the pro- 


tection of a: man of war at that time lying in the har- 


hour, the populace attacked the houſes of the commiſ- 
ſioners of excife, broke their windows, deſtroyed the 
colleQor's boats, and obliged the cuſtom. houſe officers; 


to take refuge in Caſtle Wilkam,. fituated at the en- 


trance of the harbour. 

The governour now took the laſt ſtep in his as 
to put a:ftop to the violent proceedings of the aſſembly, 
by diſſolving it entirely r this was of little moment. 
Their behaviour had highly approved by the other 
colonies, who had written letters ta them expreſſive of 
their approbation. After the diſſolution of the aſſem- 
bly, frequent meetings of the people were held in Boſ- 
ton, which ended in a remonſtrance to the 
to the ſame purpoſe as ſome of the former; but con- 
cluded with a requeſt, that he would take apon him. * 
order the king's ſhips outof tho Aero fs; 


| Wit 
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thoſe i in power. They inſiſted that they had a right to 


neglected ſome: of 


governour, 
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Whilſt the diſpoſition of the Boſtonians was thus go- go- 
ing on from bad to worſe, news arrived that the agent 
for the colony had not been allowed to deliver their 


petition to the king; it having been objected, that the 
_ allembly, without the governour, was not ſufficient au- 


thority. This did not contribute to allay the ferment ; 
and it was farther augmented by the news that a num- 


ber of troops had been ordered to repair to Bolton, to 


keep the inhabitants in we. 

A dreadful alarm now took place. Thepeople called on 
the governour to convene a general aſſembly, in order to 
remove their fears of the military; who, they ſaid, were 


to be aflembled to overthrow their liberties, and force 


obedience to laws to which they were entirely averſe. 


The governour replied, it was no longer in his power 


to call an aſſembly; having, in his laſt inſtructions 
from England, been required to wait the king's orders, 
the matter being then under conſideration at 
Sept 12. home. Being thus refuſed, the people took 
upon themſelves the formation of an aſſem- 


bly, which they called a convention. The proceedings 


and reſolutions of this body naturally partook of the 
temper and diſpoſition of 5 late aſſembly; but they 
went a ſtep farther, and having voted « that there is ap- 


prehenſion in the minds of many of an approaching 
rupture with France,” requeſted the inhabitants to put 


themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt any ſudden 


attack of an enemy; and circular letters were 
Sp. 14. directed to all the towns in the province, ac- 


quainting them with the reſolutions that lad 
been taken in the capital, and exhorting them to pro- 
ceed in the ſame manner. The town of Hatfield alone, 
out of ninety ſeven in the province, refuſed its con- 
currence. The convention, however, thought proper 


to aſſure the governour of their pacific intentions, and 


renewed their requeſt that an aſſembly might be 8 
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but being refuſed any audience, and threat- 


| Sept. 29. ened with being freated as rebels, they at laſt 


thought proper to diſſolve of themſelves, and 
ſent over to Britain a circumſtantial account of their 
proceedings, with the reaſon of their having aſſembled 
in the manner already mentioned. 

The expected troops arrived on the very day on 
which the convention broke up, and had ſome houſes 
in the town fitted up for their reception. Their arrival 
had a conſiderable influence on the people, and for ſome 
time ſeemed to put a ſtop to the diſturbances; but the 


| ſeeds of diſcord had now taken ſuch deep root, that it 


was impoſſible to quench the flame. The late outrage- 
ous behaviour in Boſton had given the greateſt offence 
in England; and, notwithſtanding all the efforts of op- 


poſition, an addreſs from both houfes of parliament 


was preſented to the king; in which the behaviour of 
the colony of Maſſachuſetts Bay was ſet forth in the 


moſt ample manner, and the moſt vigorous meaſures. 


recommended for reducing them to obedience. The 
Americans, however, continued ſtedfaſt in the ideas 
they had adopted. Though the troops had for ſome 
time quieted the diſturbances, yet the calm continued 
no longer than they appeared reſpectable on account 
of their number; but as ſoon as this was diminiſhed 
by the departure of a large detachment, the remainder 
were treated with contempt, and it was even reſolved 
to expel them altogether. Lhe country people took 
up arms for this purpoſe, and were to have aſſiſted 
their friends in Bgſton ; but before the plot could be 
put in execution, an event happened which put an end 
to every idea of reconciliation betwixt the contending 
parties. | 
On the 5th of March 1770, a ſcuffle happen- 
1770. ed between the ſoldiers and a party of the 
town's people. The inhabitants poured in 2 
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all quarters to the aſſiſtance of their fellow citizens; a 
violent tumult enſued, during which the military fired 
upon the mob, killing three and dangerouſly wounding 
five more, The whole province now role in arms, and 
the ſoldiers were obliged to retire to Caſtle William, 
to remove any pretext for farther diſturbances. It ap- 
peared on the trial, that the ſoldiers had been abuſed, 
inſulted, threatened and pelted, before they fired. It 
was alſo proved that only ſeven muſkets were fired by 
the eight priſoners. The captain and fix of the men 


were acquitted, and two were found guilty of man- 


ſlaughter. « The reſult of the trial refſected great 
honour on John Adams and Joſiah Quincey, the counſel 
for the priſoners ; and alſo on the integrity of the jury, 
who ventured to give an upright verdict, in defiance 
of popular opinions.“ 

The conſequences of this tragical event, ſunk deep 
in the minds of the people, and were made ſubſervient 


to important purpoſes. The anniverſary of it was 


obſerved with great ſolemnity for thirteen years. Elo- 
quent orators were ſucceſſively employed to deliver an 


annual oration to preſerve the remembrance of it freih 


in their minds. On theſe occaſions the bleſſings of 
liberty—the horrours of flavery—the dangers of a 
ſtanding army—the rights of the colonies, and a vari- 
ety of ſuch topics, were repreſented to the public view 
under their moſt pleafing and alarming forms. 'Theſe 
annual orations adminiſtered fuel to the fire of liberty, 
and kept it burning with an inceſſant flame.“ 

Having thus procured the removal of the military, 
the determinations of the people, in other reſpects, 
continued if poſſible more firm than ever, until at laſt 
government, determining to act with vigour, and at the 


ſame time to behave with as much condeſcenſion as 
poſſible, 


* See Gordon's Hiſt, Letter I. and Dr. Ramſay's Hiſtory of the Am, 


Rev. Vol. I. p. 91, for the particulars of this ſcuffle, and the ſubfe- 
quent trial, 
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poſſible, without abandoning their principles, repealed 
all the duties lately laid on, that of three pence per 
pound on tea alone excepted. This was leit on pur- 
poſe to maintain the dignity of parliament ; and it was- 
thought that it could not be productive of any diſcon- 
tent in America, as being an affair of very little mo- 
ment, the produce. of which was not expected to ex- 
ceed 16,0001. The oppoſition, however, were ſtren- 
uous in their endeavours to get this tax hkewiſe abro- 
gated ; inſiſting, that the Americans would conſider it 
only as an inlet to others; and that the repeal of all the 


_ reſt, without this, would anſwer no good purpoſe. 


The event ſhowed that their opinion was well founded. 
The Americans oppoſed the tea tax with the ſame vio- 
lence as they had done all the reſt : and at laſt, on the 


news that ſalaries had been ſettled on the iuſtices of 


the ſuperior court of Maſſachuſetts Bay, the governour 
was addreſſed on the ſubject; the meaſure was con- 
demned in the ſtrongeſt terms; and a committee, ſelected 
out of the ſeveral diſtricts of the colony, appointed to 


inquire into it. 


The new aſſembly erded! in the moſt formal man- 
ner to difavow the fupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature; 


and accuſed the parliament of Britain of having violated 


the natural rights of the Americans m a number of 
inſtances. Copies of the tranſactions of this aſſembly 
were tranſmitted to every town in Maſſachuſetts, ex- 
horting the inhabitants to rouſe themſelves, aud exert 
every nerve in oppoſition to the iron hard of opprethon, 
which was daily tearing the choiceſt rants from the 
fair tree of liberty. 

The rigorous execution of the mug laws, gave 
occaſion to the firſt daring act of violence, which might, 
with propriety, be called an act of hoſtility againſt 


government. This happened at Providence in Rhode 
Iſland, wn on the 10th of June 17725 the Gaſpee 


ſchooner 
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{ſchooner was burnt, and the captain wounded by a ſee 
mob, exaſperated at the vigilance he had maniteſted in ure 
the execution of his office. A reward of {500 was we 
viiered for the diſcovery of thoſe concerned; but ſo a- | {the 
greeable was it to the univerſal voice of the people, lati 
that not one man was found to accept the offered ter: 
reward. | | 2 


The diſturbances were greatly heightened in Maſſa- 
chuſetts by an accidental diſcovery that Mr. Hutchin- 
ſon, governour of Maſſachuſetts Bay, had written ſey- 
eral confidential letters to people in power in England, 


complaining of the behaviour of the province, recom- Al 
mending vigorous meaſures againſt them, and, among 0 
other things, aſſerting, that « there muſt be an abridg- 1 


ment of what is called Britiſh liberty.” Letters of 
this kind had fallen into the hands of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, the agent for the colony at London. They 
were immediately tranſmitted to Boſton, where the aſ- 
jembly was fitting, by whom they were laid before the 
rovernour, who was thus reduced to a very mortifying 
ſituation. Loſing every idea of reſpect or friendſhip 
ſor him as their governour, they inſtantly diſpatched a 
_ petition to the king, requeſting him to remove the gov- 
ernour and deputy governour from their 


1773. places; but to this thev not only received no tion 
June 23. favourable anſwer, but the petition itſelf "ran 
was declared groundleſs and ſcandalous. the 

The ſyſtem of committees of correſpon- nerve 

Nov. 22. dence, which prevailed in the years 1765 and creat 
| 1767, was revived in Boſton, at this eventful of G 
period; by which a reciprocal exchange of intelligence circu 
was kept up, throughout the whole colonies. 'The even 
Britiſh miniſtry ſeem to have been totally inattentive to it, ſþ 
the former operations of the committees of correſpon- the 1i1 
dence, occaſioned by the ſtamp act, while their prede- 41 
ceſſors were in office ; elſe they might eaſily wy fore- no m: 
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a ſeen the unanimous and vigorous oppoſition their meaſ- 
I ures would meet with in the preſent caſe. But the 
8 weakneſs of public meaſures was equally apparent in 
- the adminiſtration of affairs in Britain, as in thoſe re- 


lating to America; as will be ſhown in the next chap-- 
tere | = 


- | | |— — 

- | 

f 6 H „„ XVI 

» 

8 A brief Actount of the Pelitical Diſtance m which convuulled 

7 Great Britain, from the beginning of the Reign of George 

p III. till the Commencement of Heftilities in Americas. 

) 

n OTWT FHSTANDING the juſt grounds of com- 

5 plaint which led the Americans to oppoſe with 

[- vigour, the arbitrary deſigns of the Britiſh miniſtry, it 

C would be difficult. to account ſatisfactorily for their 

8 regular and ſteady oppoſition, from the beginning of the 

P-- diſputes, and even after hoſtilities commenced, with- _ 

a out taking a view of the difſentons which agitated 

Bs Britain during the ſame period. 

IF The feuds and animoſities which the Middleſex elec- 

0 tion excited, gave occaſion to ſudden changes of the 

It miniſtry, and reſolutions of parliament . dangerous to 
the libertics of the. people; which, probably, would 

never elſe have taken place. As this election! is the 

d great hinge upon which the political events of the reign 

ul of George III. for many years turned, every material 

yy circumſtance relating to that ſingular tranſaction, and 

1C cven to Mr. Wilkes, the principal agent concerned in 

to it, ſhall be particularly attended to, conſiſtently with 

n- the limits of this work. 

15 Till the reſignation of Mr. Pitt, (October 9, 1 1761) 

e- no material change had been made in the miniſtry dur - 
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ing the firſt year of the reign of George III. It continued 


nearly the ſame as it was at the death of the late king; 
with only this difference, that lord Bute, who was ſup- 
poſed to be a particular favourite of the preſent king, 
had been introduced into the cabinet, and appointed ſe- 


cretary of ſtate in the room of the earl of Holder- 


neſs. A more important alteration took place in 1762. 


An opinion had been long entertained, at leaſt it was 
induſtriouſly propagated by certain perſons, that the 


Pelham family had been as complete maſters of the 
cabinet during the latter years of the laſt reign, as ever 


the Marlborough family was, during a great part of 


that of queen Anne. A reſolution, it is ſaid, was 
therefore taken to get rid of the Pelhams and all their 
connections. The duke of Newcaſtle was made ſo un- 
eaſy in his ſituation, that he refi igned his poſt of firſt 


lord of the treaſury, and was ſucceeded by the earlof Bute. 


This gave occaſion to a moſt furious paper war be- 
tween the friends and adherents of theſe two noble- 
men, and naturally tended to revive in the kingdom, 
that ſpirit of party, which, during the ſucceſsful admin- 
iſtration of Mr. Pitt, had, in a great meaſure, been laid 
afleep. Dr. Goldſmith obſerves, that the earl of Bute 
was belwved to be a man of ability and even 
of virtue, but deficient in that eaſineſs of addreſs and 


thoſe engaging manners, without which no miniſter. 


can ever expect to be long popular in England. As he: 
vas a man. of taſte and learning, had he continued 


groom of the ſtate, as he was at the time of the king's 
acceſhon, he might have eaſily paſſed for the Macenas 


of the age. Every. favour which the king might have: 
beſtowed upon men of letters, would have been con- 
lidered as originating from his advice; whereas, by: 
plunging into politics, 


ſtro Jed the peace of his own. mind, diminiſhed for a: 
V -hile. 


* 
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for which, ast he was not bred; 
to them, perhaps he was but ill qualified, he at once de- 
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while the popularity of his ſovereign, and diſtracted and 
perplexed the councils of his country. | 

The cry of favouritiſm, which was raiſed. againſt 
Jord Bute, immediately upon his introduction into the 
miniſtry, had hitherto been kept up with the utmoſt 
virulence and animoſity. Having completed the peace 
in 1763, he reſigned his place, as firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury, in April, in the ſame year, and was ſucceeded by 
Mr. George Grenville. 

The ſpirit of venality and corruption was remarka- 
bly prevalent at this time in Britain. Licentiouſneſs 
and riot were become general among the lower ranks ; 
and tumults, and a ſpirit of diſorder, affected molt parts 
of the kingdom. 

During the carl of Bute's adminiſtration, the Engliſh 
populace reſigned all their thinking faculties, and even 
their ſenſes, to the indefatigable incendiaries of a bold 
and inſolent faction, who were overawed by no au- 
thority, and reſtrained by no principle ; till at length 
the animoſity to the Scotch in general, and the averſion 


to the miniſter in particular, en to an amazing 


degree of infatuation. 

The jealouſy of the Engliſh nation, towards their 
fellow ſubjects on the other fide of the Tweed, had 
diſcovered itſelf occaſionally ever ſince the union of the 
crowns; and the ancient animoſities had been kept 
alive by the two ſucceſſive rebellions which began in 


Scotland; but the common grudge was founded upon 


the ſucceſs of the Scotch, who had eftabliſhed them- 
ſelves in different parts of England, and riſen from very 
{mall beginnings, to wealth and conſideration. In a 
word, the Englith looked upon them with an evil eye, 
as nterlopers in commerce and competitors for reputa- 


tion. It was not without murmuring that they had 


ſeen them aſpire to the firit oſlices in the law, the army, 
and the navy. j but hey were exaſperated to find à Scot 
At. 
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at the head of the Engliſh treaſury, and the chief ad 
miniſtration of the kingdom in his hands. Theſe were 


topics on which the writers in the oppoſition did not 


fail to expatiate. 'They revived and retailed with pe- 
culiar virulence, all the calumnies, ancient and modern, 


that ever had been uttered againſt the Scotch nation, 


ſome of them ſo groſs and abſurd, that they could not 
poſſibly obtain credit but among the very dregs of the 
people. 
deceit, and national partiality. They denounced the 
dangers that threatened the intereſts of Old England, 
from the great numbers of thofe northern adventurers, 
who. had wriggled themſelves into all the different de- 


partments of civil and mulitary inſtitution ; and they 


inſiſted upon the diſgrace of acquieſcing under the gov- 


ernment of a North Briton, a Stuart, allied by blood 


to the pretender, who had- expelled from court the beſt 
friends of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, aſſociated himſelf 


with avowed tories, who proſtituted the vffices, and 


ſquandered away the wealth of England on worthleſs 
favourites of his own country. Theſe bitter remon- 
ſtrances, in which no regard was paid either to truth 
or decency, they remforced with feigned circumſtances, 


and forged liſts of North Britons gratified with pen- 
tions, appointed to places, or promoted in the ſervice, 


till at length the populace were incenſed even to the 


verge of inſurrection. Had the natives of North Bri- 


tain proved equally combuſtible, the flames of civil war 
would have certainly been kindled; and, in that caſe, 


the ruin of a mighty nation might have been effected by 


two or three infamous emiſſaries, equally deſperate and 
obſcure, who either proſtituted their pens to a party for 


hire, or exerciſed their talents for abuſe, in. hope of be- 


ing bought off by the miniſter. . 
All the moſt virulent papers againſt government, in 
former days, — to be but decent compoſitions 


compared - 


They enlarged upon their craft, diſſimulation, 
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compared to thoſe which were circulated through the 
nation, after the reſignation of Mr. Pitt. Had the pro- 
mulgators of the firſt defamatory libels that appeared 


againſt the king and his family been apprehended, and 


puniſhed in the ordinary courie of law proceedings, the 


faction would have found it a very difficult taſk, in the 


ſequel, to engage either printer or publiſher in their 


ſervice; and, in all probability, the evil would have 


been cruſhed in the bud; but they were emboldened 
by impunity to proceed in their career, to confirm their 


calumnies by unrefuted falſehoods, and to give rein to the 
moſt audacious ſcurrility; until the minds of the people 


were ſo deeply and univerſally tainted, that it became 
hazardous to call the libellers to account,andvery doubtful 


whether a jury could be found in the capital, that would 


ſurrender thoſe new idols to the caſtigation of the law. 
'The new miniſtry ſhowed the ſame contempt and 
diſregard of all the abuſe offered to their perſons, in 
the papers and pamphlets publiſhed againſt them, 
1763. as their predeceſſors in office had done, although 
their names were printed at full length in many 
audacious hbels ; eſpecially in a periodical paper called 
the North Briton. Mr. John Wilkes, member of par- 
lament, for Ayleſbury, was at very little pains to con- 
ceal that he was the author of this paper, which in 
point of wit, language or argument, could never have 
attracted the attention of the public, had not the minds 
of the people, by the arts of faction, been inflamed to 
a degree of madneſs. Wilkes was lively, but ſuperfi- 
cial 3 and, in his morals, he was ſaid to be diſſipated 
even to profligacy. He had more than once applied to 
the new miniſters for a poſt that might repair his ſhat- 
tered fortunes; but prepoſſeſhons, ariſing from his 
charaCter, were ſo ſtrong againſt him, that failing of 
lucceſs, he reſolved, as he openly declared, to try how 
far it was practicable to ry the licentiouſneſs of 
. : 
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writing, under pretext of exerciſing the liberty of the 
preſs. Perceiving the next to ftoical indifference of 
the miniſtry with regard to their own perſons, he aim 
ed his abuſe at the king himſelf, and in the forty fifth 
number of his paper, animadverted upon the king's 
ſpeech in parliament, with an acrimony ſo indecent 
towards his majeſty's probity as well as perſon, that 
the miniſters, at length, gave orders for ſeizing the 
printer, and all concerned in the publication. Theſe 
orders were eontained in a warrant of a general nature, 
under the hand of lord Halifax, directed to four of his 
majeſtys meſſengers, commanding them to apprehend, 
without ſpecifying their names, the authors, printers, 


and publithers of that ſeditious and treafonable paper; 


and the publither, George Kearſley, being accordingly 
apprehended, his examination afforded ſufficient ground 
for fixing upon Mr. Wilkes as the author. 'This war- 
rant, though afterwards pronounced to be illegal by a 
lord chief juſtice, was, in point of form and ſubſtance, 
the fame that had always been iſſued by former ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate, and even by Mr. Pitt and the duke of 
Neweaftle, whoſe party now openly contended, that it 
Was ſubverſive of the Britith conſtitution. 
Mr. Wilkes was thereupon committed 
1763. priſoner to the tower, and his papers being 
April 30. ſealed up in preſence of the under ſecretary 
bol ſtate. and the ſolicitor of the ons 
were ſeized. 

Mr. Wilkes, upon bringing his Aude coryus before 
the court of common pleas, was releaſed from the tow- 
er by a decifion of that court, the judges of which 
unanimouſly declared that privilege of parliament ex- 

tended to the caſe of writing a hbel. 
In the mean time the perſonal veracity of Mr. 
Wilkes received-a ſevere ſhock, by his being called up- 


2 in the 251 5 papers, to make good an aſſertion he 
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had advanced in his ſpeech at the court of common 
pleas, that corrupt offers had been made to him by the 
overnment; and to declare when, how, or by whom 
ſuch offers were made, and what they were? Neither 
Mr. Wilkes, nor any of his friends, thought proper to 
take any notice of this peremptory challenge, though 
often repeated, and affecting his moral character in the 
moſt ſenſible manner. ; . 5 
When the affair, in conſequence of his majeſty's 
meſfage, came under conſideration in the houſe of com- 
mons, it admitted of great debates. It was ſtrongly 
urged by the gentlemen in the oppoſition, that no 
greater liberties had: been taken by the author of the 
obnoxious paper, with regard to his majeſty's ſpeech, 
than what had been common upon former occaſions of 
the ſame kind; and that the ſpeech of the king had 
never been conſidered in any other light than that of 
the miniſter, and had always been treated with equal - 
freedom. 'Fhe houſe, however, was of opinion, that 
under no former oppoſition ſuch abuſive terms, or ſo; 
perſonally diſreſpe&ful to majeſty, had ever been made 
uſe of; and therefore it was reſolved by a great major- 
ity, “ That the paper, intitled the North Briton, No. 
45, is a falſe, ſeandalous, and ſeditious libel, containing 
expreſſions of the moſt unexampled inſolence and con- 
tumely towards his majeſty, the groſſeſt aſperſions up- 
on both houſes of parhament, and the moſt audacious 
defiance of the authority of the whole legiflature ; and 
moſt manifeſtly tending to alienate the affections of the 
people from his majeſty, to withdraw them from their 
obedience to the laws of the realm, and to excite them 
to traiterous inſurreCtions.” The houſe likewiſe de- 
termine« that the privilege of parliament did not ex- 
tend to the caſe of writing ſuch a libel. A number of 
members ſpoke and voted againſt the latter reſolution, 


only becauſe they thought it was a matter founded in 


the 


— 
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the conſtitution, independent of all party conſideration, 


Soon after Mr. Wilkes fought a duel with Mr. Martin, 
a member of parliament, and late ſecretary to the 
treaſury, whoſe character he had attacked in his writ- 
ings, in the moſt barefaced manner. In this engage- 


ment both parties behaved like men of courage; but 


Mr. Wilkes was wounded in the body ſo ra, ee 
that he was in no condition to appear in the houſe of 


commons when the matter of his complaint of breach 


of privilege was to be heard. 


Whilſt this matter was depending, the ſheriffs of 


London, the hon. Mr. Harley and Richard 


1763. Blunt, eſq. endeavoured to execute the order 


Nov. 19. of the two houſes of parliament, by burning 
the 45th number of the North - Briton, by 
the hands of the common hangman, at the Royal Ex- 
change; but the mob proved ſo riotous on this occa- 
. ſion, that they reſcued the paper from the executioner 
before it was conſumed, pelted the: conſtables and oth- 
er peace othcers, and even put Mr. ſheriff Harley | in 
danger of his life. 
The walls of parliament as yet e the debates 


on the whole affair, which. was of far greater import- 


ance than the public at firſt apprehended. The reſo- 
lutions of neither houſe could determine the great 
points depending on it, for thoſe were cognizable only 
in a court of law. In the July preceding, the journey- 
men printers, who had been ſeized and confined on 
ſuſpicion of printing the North Briton, brought actions 
againſt the meſſengers on that account. On the firſt 
action that was tried, the plaintiff recovered 3ool. dam- 


ages, and 200]. was allowed to each of the others, who 


were thirteen in number. It appeared from thoſe tri- 
als, that the plaintiffs were not really guilty of the fact 
for which they had been ſeized. That the meſſengers 


had been miſled by the general terms of the warrant; 
| 3 WD and 
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ſtorm broke out upon him in the houſe, of peers which 
expoſed him in a moſt unchriſtian and immoral light. 
One of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate accuſed Mr. 
Wilkes, in the houſe of lords, of violating the moſt 
{acred. ties of religion as well as decency, by printing 


in his own houſe, a book or pamphlet, entitled, «An 


Lila on Woman, with notes or remarks.“ This com- 
plaint could not have properly come before their lord- 
ihips, had not the name of a right reverend prelate 
been moſt ſcurrilouſly introduced, as being the author 


of the notes. The bock itſelf, though printed with 


the utmoſt ſecreſy, had been communicated, through 


Mr. Wilkes's own inadvertency, to. the ſecretary, by a 


journeyman printer, who was poſſeſſed of a copy, and 
the very mention of its contents ftruck the public with 
horrour. The concern. which the pretended patriot 
tad in printing and rarer" Ting The preſs, was proved 
beyond all contradiction; and left upon the minds of 
the public a ſtrong conviction of lis being the author 
alſo. Scarcely any defence was made for him by his 
friends, and the houſe addreſſed his majeſty to give or- 
ders that he ſhould be proſecuted; but neither this ad- 
dreſs, nor the proſecutions intended to be brought a- 
gainſt him for breach of privilege, had any other effect, 
than that of greatly increaſing the number of, his ene- 
mies in the rational unprejudiced part of the nation. 
However, many ſtill remained his political friends, who 
deteſted his profligate principles. General warrants 
were afterwards declared. to 1 illegal by a reſolution 
of both houſes; and this, indeed, ſeems to be the ehief 
advantage reſulting from this violent diſpute between 
Mr. Wilkes and the miniſtry, jr 
The ſpirit of party, which was now, ſo. general as 
well as violent, was attended with one very great in- 
convenience. It was productive of ſuch. a mutability 
in public men, and conſequently in public meaſures 


1 
2 


and counſels, that a new miniſtry and new aan com- 5 


Grenville adminiſtration was now forced to make way 


x76 5. chief buſineſs of this miniſtry was to undo all 


by their ſucceſſors in office. 


remained abroad on outlaw ever ſince the year 1763, 


| affirmative; that the legality of the practice was put be- 


of a feat in parliament, Mr. Wilkes ſurrendered him- 
ſelf to the court of king's bench, by whom the out- 
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menced almoſt with every new year. This naturally 
tended to weaken the authority of government both at 
home and abroad. Foreign nations were averſe to en- 
ter into any cloſe connexion or alliance with a people, 
whoſe public meaſures were ſo very fluctuating; and 
the inferior ranks of men in Britain loſt all that rever- 
ence and reſpect for their rulers which is ſo neceſſary 
to the ſupport of order and good government. The 


for that of the marquis of Rockingham. The 
that their predeceſſors had done, particularly 


repealing the ſtamp. and cider acts; as on the other 
hand, all that they now did, was, in its wurm unden 


In 1768, the parliament being diſſdolved, writs were 
iſſued for electing a new one. Mr. Wilkes, who had 


now returned home, and even when the outlawry was 
in full force, offered himſelf a candidate for 
1768. the county of Middleſex, for which he was 
cChoſen, in oppoſition to fir William Beauchamp 
Proctor, one of the former members, by a very great 
majority. Great doubts were at firſt entertained 
whether an outlaw could be choſen a member of par- 
liament; but ſo many precedents were produced in the 


yond controverſy. Being now ſecure, as he thought, 


lawry was reverſed, and he was fentenced to ſuffer an 
impriſonment of two years, and to pay a fine of a 
thouſand pour.ds. As he was eſteemed by many per- 
ſons as a kind of martyr in the cauſe of public liberty, 
a ſubſcription was opened by ſome mercliants of Lo: - 
don, 
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don, and other gentlemen of property, for paying his 
fine, ſupporting him whilſt in priſon, and compounding 
his debts, amounting to above twenty thouſand pounds; 
and all theſe purpoſes were, in the end, completely-ac- 


* 


,, ß. x0 35: 
When the new parliament met, che people imagined 
that Mr. Wilkes would take his feat along . with; the 
other members. In expectation of this, ma- 
1768. ny of them aſſembled in St. George's Fields, 
May 10. near the king's bench priſon, where he was 
confined, with a view of conducting him to 
the houſe of commons. The ſurry juſtices ſſoon came 
among them, and the riot act was read; but the peo-— 
ple not diſperſing, the military were called in, and were 
ordered, perhaps unadviſedly, to fire. Several perſons 
were ſlightly wounded, two or three mortally, and one 
was killed. on the ſpo t. rn! 
Lord Weymouth, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
ſent a letter to the juſtices, thanking them for their 
ſpirited conduct in this affair. Mr. Wilkes, who wag 
no incurious, nor, we may believę, unconcerned ſpec- 
tator of the whole: ſcene, took this opportunity of ex- 
preſſing his reſentment againſt the miniſtry, whom he 
regarded as the authors of all the perſecutions he had 
ſuffered. He publiſhed lord Weymouth's letter, with 
a few remarks of his own prefixed to it, in Which he 
termed the affair of St. George's Fields a horrid maſſa- 
cre; and this ſtep was either conſidered as a reaſon, 
or was made a pretence, for expelling him the houſe: 
otherwiſe it became in a manner impoſſible to tell for 
what reaſon he had been expelled. The: two offences 
for which this puniſhment had been inflicted, were, 
the publication, of the North Briton, and an obſcene 
pamphlet, called « An Eſſay on Woman.“ With re- 
ſpect to the former, he had been puniſhed in a pre- 
ceding parliament, and it was contrary to law N try 
| im 
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him for:i it a ſecond time. As to che lalter, he received 
ſentence for it from the houſe of lords in a former par- 
liament alſo; but theſe offences were not eſteemed. 
cognizable by the commons; and as for the comment 


on lord Wecymoutl 8 letter, it was as little within eie 5 


juriſdi&ion." 110 a 
The frecholders of Middleſex, W an to © 


have been of a very different opinion from the co n- 


mons; for they immediately and unanimouſly reele - 


ed him their repreſentative. This election was declar- 
ed void, and a new writ iſſued. The freeholders ſtill 
perſevered in their former ſentiments; and Mr. Wilkes 


was elected 2 third time without oppoſition. A gen- 
tleman indeed, of the name of Dingley, intended to 
have oppoſed him; but the popular current ran ſo 


ſtrong in favour of Mr. Wilkes, that he could not find 


a ſingle perſon to put him in nomination. This elec- 
tion was declared void, as well as the preceding; and 
left | the freeholders of Middleſex and the houſe of 
commons ſhould go on forever, the one in electing Mr. 
Wilkes, and the other in declariag his election invalid, 

colonel Luttereb, ſon to lord Irnham, and a member * 
parliament, was perſuaded to vacate his: ſeat by the 


acceptance of a nominal place, and to offer himſelf as 


.._ o eandidate. He did ſo; and though he Nad 
1769. only 296 votes, and Mr. Wilkes 1143, yet he 


+ 1 was declared in the houſe, by a great majority, 


o be the legal member The majority * the houſe 
eee that expulſion veceBfarity implied an inca- 
pability of ſitting afterwards. But Hoſt of the prece- 
dents brought forth were not to the purpoſe; as hap- 
pening either in times of barbarity, or of internal in- 
ſurrections in the kingdom. It was urged by the mi- 
nority, that the power of the houſe of commons has 
never gone beyond expulſion; nor is it proper it ſhould, 


except in caſes of bribery and corruption. But if the 
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houſe abuſes its power, in the execution of this privilege, 
by depriving the conſtituents of their power of reelect- 
ing the expelled member, there is not any remedy; a- 
gainſt miniſterial oppreſſion, if they can once prevail 
ſo far as to procure a majority in favour of the expul- 
ſion of ſuch members as may be obnoxious to them. 
This vote of the houſe of commons was conſidered 

as a fatal blow to the liberties of the people; at leaſt 
to the- right of election, the moſt vital and eſſential 
part of thoſe liberties. This poured poiſon into the 
political wound, that rendered it perfectly incurable. 
The Middleſex election may hitherto be regarded mere- 
ly as a common controverted election, in which none 
but Mr. Wilkes and his opponents were concerned. 


came a national concern. A great part of the people 
took the alarm. They 4 they foreſaw, in the 


ſex, the utter ruin and ſubverſion of their ow n. The 
conſequence was, that petitions firſt, and remonſtranc- 
es afterwards poured in from the different counties and 


a very bold, and, as ſome thought, of a moſt daring 
nature. They not only prayed for a diſſolution of par- 
lament, but they even denied the legality of the preſ- 


che people to abey them. In a word, they 
the government was aftually:diffolved. - - 
The miniſtry had now brought themſelves» into a 
moſt ditagreeable dilemma. They ought either 

1770. not to have proceeded fo far, or they ought to 
have gone farther. They ought either not to 

have furniſhed the people with a juſt cauſe, nor even 
with a plauſible pretence, for preſeriting ſuch remon- 
rances, or they ought to have puniſhed them for dar- 


1 ing. 


aſſerted that 


From this time forward it aſſumed a more dignified air, 
a more important aſpect. Inſtead of a private, it be- 
deſtruction of the rights of the freeholders of Middle- 


corporations in the kingdom. Many of theſe were of 


ent one, the validity of its acts, and the obligation of 


regard to the merits of the queſtion on 
By * the bill which was now paſſed, called. the Grenville 


ing to preſent them. This, however; they did not 
think it prudent, nor perhaps even ſafe, to attempt. 
Some of the freeholders of Middleſex even t 


el to carry their, ſpeculative principles into practice. 


They refuſed to pay the land tax; and the matter was 
brought to a trial. But the jury determined; that they 
were obliged to pay it; and, in ſo doing, they difebyer- 
ed more firmneſs and fortitude than their rulers, This, 
however, was but a poor compenſation for the Want of 


courage and conſiſtency in the miniſters. It was like 


endeavouring to ſuppo 

buttreſs, when the key ito 
removed. i 1751217 21517 

In the courſe of this year a very ieee 

1 770. act was paſſed for regulating the proceedings 

of the houſe of commons in controverted 

elections. Theſe uſed formerly to be determined by 


a mighty arch with a feeb!e 
55 woot: held it together, was 


} 3 420 


the houſe at large, and by a majority e of votes, ſo that 


they were conſidered merely as party matters, and the 
ſtrongeſt party, which wag always that of the miniſtry, 
was ſure to carry: the view without- paying: 

on either ſide. 


act, they were ordered for the future to be decided by 
a committee of thirteen members, chofen by lot, and 
under the ſacred obligation of an oath; and ſinee the 
den An of this Sy no well e e has 


1 5 4 9 


have been engel mended to his mane! 
by lord Chatham, and to have been guided for 
ſome time, in all their meaſures, by his advice, ye 
as they had of late affected to ſtand upon nw 
own, bottom, and neglected to conſult him as uſual, 
he entirely abandoned them, and reſigned: his office. as 


keeper of; the privy ſeal, which Was beſtowed: on the 


eat”, 


ak 
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earl of Briftol.* His example was ſoon followed by 
the duke of Grafton, who was ſucceeded as firſt lord of 
the treaſury by lord North, and thus, unhappily for the 
nation, was formed that, miniſtry which began the A- 
merican war. Es GG LL SF © 708 


+ 


Mr. Wilkes remained in priſon duripg the full time. 


to which he had been fentenced. But though he ftill 
continued ta be the darling of the populace, their ad- 
miration was not attended with that violence and up- 
roar which had formerly marked their proceedings : 


his importance diminiſhed in proportion as he was no 


longer perſecuted by the miniſtry ; and many of his 


Stil, how- 


friends, from various cauſes, deſerted him. 
Rl | e e e ever, 


-* Mr. Burke, in his fpeech on American taxation, April 19, 1774. 


gives a hu mourous account of lord Chatham's ſituation, whilſt this 
miniſtry were in power. After an ironica{ deſcription of the incon- 


gruons maſs of which it was compoſed, he ſays, In conſequence of 


this arrangement, having put ſo much the larger part of his enemies 
in pours the confuſion was ſuch, that his ew principles could not 
poflibly have any effect, or influence in the conduct of affairs, If 
eyer he fell into a fit of the gout, os if any other cauſe withdrew him 
from public cares, principles directly che contrary were ſure to pre- 
dominate, When he had executed his plan, he had not an inch of 
ground to ſtand upon. When he had accompliſhed his ſcheme of 
adminiſtration, he was no longer a minifter.. When his face was 
bid but for a moment, his whole ſyſtem was on a wide ſea, without 
chart or compaſs. The gentlemen, his particular friends, who, with 
the names of various departments of miniftry, were admitted, to feem, 
as if they ated a part under him, with a modeſty that becomes all 
men, and with a confidence in him, which was juſtified even in its 
extravagance by his ſuperior abilities, had never, in any inſtance, pre- 
fumed upon any opinion of their own. Deprived of his guiding 
influence, they were whitled about, the ſport of every guſt; and eaſi- 
ly driven, into any port; and as thofe who joined with them in man- 
ning the veſſel, were the moſt directly oppaſite to his opinions, meaſures, 


and character, and far the moſt artful and moſt powerful of the ſet, 


they eaſily prevailed, ſo as to ſeize upon the vacant, unoccupied, and. 
derelict minds of his friends; and inſtantly they turned the veſſel 
wholly out of the courſe of his policy, As. if it were to inſult as well 


as betray him, even long before. the claſe of the firſt ſeſſion of his ad- 
miniſtration, When every thing was publicly tranſacted, and wWitk 


' great parade in his name, they made an act, deelaring it highly juſt 
and expedient to raife a revenue in America. —Dodſley's Annual. 
| Regiſter, 1775. | 
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bail, and was ſuffered to depart. 
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ever, bis influence Was very extenſive; he was "eliindita 
one of the Aldermen of London, then ſheriff, after- 


wards lord mayor, and at laſt fixed in the lucrative of- 


fice of .city;chamberlaiyg in all which departments he 
behaved. ſo well, that his greateſt enemies could never 


lay hold of any part of his public character that could 
be accounted a fault, or even repreſented in a diſad- 


vantageous light; and after a long ſucceſſion of annu- 


al defeats, he triumphed at laſt, in the year 1782, in 


getting the reſolution, of the 17th of February, 1769, 
relative to the Middleſex election, nnen am! he 


jouneyia of the houſe of commons. 


The Middleſex election, thoug h the ſp irit af 

177 Fs: petitioning, had, in fome i ſublided, {till 
gaxe riſe to ſome ſingular occurrences that are 
well worthy of notice. A meſſenger of the houſe, of 


commons, having come into the eity to ſeize a printer, 
for publiſhing the ſpeeches of the members, this laſt 


ſent for a conſtable, ho carried both him and the 


meſſenger, before Mr. Croſby, the lord mayor. That 
e aldermen Wilkes and 


gentleman, together with | 
Oliver, ndt only diſcharged the printer, but required 


the meſſenger to give bail to anſwer the complaint of 


the printer againſt him, for daring to ſeize him in the 


city without the order of a magiſtrate; and upon his 


refuſing to do ſo, they ſigned a warrant for his com- 
mit ment to priſon; upon which he conſented to give 
The commons, fired 
at this contempt of their authoxity, as they thoughit it, 


ordered the lord mayor and two aldermen, to appear 


before them. Mr. Croſby and Mr. Oliver, as mem- 
bers of the houſe, attended in their place; but Mr. 
Wilkes refuſed to appear, unleſs he might be permitted 
to take his feat for Middleſex. The lord may- 
1 1 or and alderman Oliver were ſent to the tower, 
, Where they continued in confinement till the 
27. end of the ſeſſion. 


tor 


- 


- 


Other orders were iſſued 
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for ihe- attendance of Mr. Wilkes; but as 1 
was well known that he would not comply: with them, 
the miniſtry could find no better method of gettmg | 74, 7 
rid of this formidable adverſary, than by appointing the © 74 
eighth day of April for his attendance, at the {ame time Cees 
that the houſe adjourned to the nini. l 14, 
Thus, all the efforts of the miniſtry, to tend the 70 
authority of parliament, ſerved only to ſhew, that its 1 77 
_ was really not to be dreaded, byany ſubject who ant 
d ſpirit enough to contend with it. Ne 
Great Britain was in this manner divided into adverſe Di 
ſactions, by the raſhneſs and puſillanimity of a ſucceſ- i  P;; 


ſion of disjointed adminiſtrations; who at the ſame Pu. 
time, and by the ſame means, plunged the nation into icas 
the fatal diſpute with her American colonies. Whilit ect 
the. authority of government was thus vilified and de- ..Cay 
ſpiſed at home, can it be imagined that it was much ei, 
reverenced or reſpected abroad? Whit it was open- A 
ly inſulted and brow beat in the very metropolis, and . 


under the eye of the legiſlature, could it be expected D, 
that it ſhould be able to maintain its ufual force and <li 
vigour in the extreme parts of the empire? The Amer. 17 
icans could eafily foreſee, that, in reſiſting the unjuſt 
ſtrerches of parliamentary power, their cauſe would re- ; 
ceive great ſupport in the mother country, from 2 iſtrati 
ſtrong party, who ſtood forward to reſiſt the arm of oured 
power, whether exercifed by che miniſtry, or by the colon 
legillature.* A number of this party acted from prin- tame, 
Ciple, but others were mere influenced by a ſpirit of they « 
oppoſition to the miniſterial majority; than by a. m_ vet. n 


to the conſtitutional liberties of either porn | cauſe 
| ; 4 | o af 3. £ 3 r . 
| 4 See Goldſmith's Hiſtory of England, and the Continuation OY | "ns 


| — 8 Hittory, for the preceding articles. 
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A RE AT Britain was thus rent * internal e 
tiong, and factions, whilſt. ſucceeding admin- 


itrations,, with equal weakneſs and obſtinacy, endeay- 


onjed to eſtabliſh parliamentary ſupremacy over the 
colonies. Anxious to eſtabliſh the ſyſtem, and at the 


lame time affraid to encounter oppoſition effectively, 


they conceded. enough, to weaken their authority, and 


vet not enough to ſatisfy the coloniſts. And theſt 


cauſes had operated with redoubled force, upon ne 


renewal of the diſpute. : 


Thee declaratgry, act, and the ieee of the duty 


upon tea, left the cauſs of contention-im full force, but 


bY e as. only Aj aim on paper, andi the r 
8 mig E 


# 
1 


ice Oliver Gener- 


ans rejected. Petitions againft the ebnoxious 


23 ee . 
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might be evaded by refuſing to. purchaſe any tea, 


on which the parliamentary tax was impoſed. The 


coloniſts, therefore, conceiving that their commerce 
might be renewed, without eſtabliſhing any precedent, 
injurious to their liberties relaxed in their aſſociations, 
in-every particular, except tea, and immediately recom- 
menced the importation of all other articles of mer- 
chandize. Britain might now have cloſed the difpute 
forever, and honourably receded, without a formal re- 
ltnquiſhment of her claims. Many hoped that the 
contention between the two ee was finally cloſed. 

In all the provinces excepting Maſſachuſetts, appear- 
ances ſcemed to favour that opinion; but in that pro- 
vince, the unhappy quarrel which has been already men- 


tioned, between the people and the military force there 


Rationed, proved a fruitful ſource of complaint. The 


_ eondituance-of A boird of commiſſioners in Boſton, 


the conſtituting-the governours and judges of the pro- 
vince independent of the people, were like wife con- 
ſtant cauſes of irritation. 

The only reaſon aſſigned by the Britiſh miniſter for 
retaining the tea duty, was to ſupport the authority of 
parliament; at the ſame time, he acknowledged it to be 
as anticommercial a tax, as any of thoſe that had been 
repealed upon that principle. 'The Eaſt India company, 
feeling the bad effects of the colonial ſmuggling trade, 
by the large quantity of tea Which remained in their 


ware houſes unſold,” requeſted the repeal of the three 


pence per pound in America, and offered, thaton itsbeing 


complied with, government ſhould'retain ſix pence in 


the pound on the exportation. Thus the company 
preſented the happieſt opportunity that could have been 


offered for honourably removing *the cauſe of differ- 


er do- 


ence with America. This affordedt an opening 


ing juſtice without infringing the claims on either ſide. 


. | a Was requeſted and intreated, by a gentle- 
14 "Reeds man bs 


parliament, to embrace, -OPPoragit rar hat ir e De 
ſtinately rejected. E it ton eee IEEE 


New contrivances Were ſet onifoat, to introduce the tea 


attendec with the three penny duty, into all the colonigs. 
Various intrigues. and licitations were uſed to induce 
the Eaſt India company to undertake this raſn and fool- 
11h buſineſs. . It was proteſted! RR contrary to 
the principle of the company's monopoly but the po- 1 


er of the miiqiſtry prevailed, and the inſigniſieant duty 


of three pence; per pound on tea, was doomed to be the 
fatal banc, of me wee eee Great Buimin and her 


colonies. 4, eee 

The Americans perceiving that the wy was thus like 
ly to be. enforced; whether they would or not, deter- 
mined. to take every poſſible. method, to prevent the tea 


from being landed, as well knowing that it would be im- 
poſſible to binder the ſale, ſhould the commodity once be 
brought on fhorę. For this purpoſe, the people aſſem- 
bled in great numbers, forcing thoſe to: whom the tea 

was conſigned to reſign their offices, and to promiſe ſo- 
lemnly never to reſume them; and committees were ap- 

pointed to examine the Cy merchants, and 


make public teſts, declaring ſuch as would not take 
them, enemies to their county. And this Was no 


empty menace, hut pregnant with certain ruin to their 
property, and the groſſeſt indignity to their perſons. | 


Nor was this behaviour confined: to the colony of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts Bay; the reſt of the provinces entered into 
the conteſt with the ſame warmth, and manifeſted the 


ſame reſolution to oppoſe this invaſion of their rights. 
In the midſt of this confuſion, three ſhips laden with 


tea, arrived in Boſton ; but ſo much were the captains 
alarmed. at tlie diſpoſition which ſeemed to prevail 
among the people, that they offered, providing they 


coun obtain the * diſcharges from the tea con- 
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ſignees, on ſtohm houſe, and. governour, to return to 
Britain without landing cheif c cargoes. The parties 
concerned, however, though they durſt not order the 
rea to be landed, refuſed'to grant the diſcharges requir- 
ed. The ſhips, therefors, would have been obliged to 
remain in the' harbour; but the people, apprehenſive 
that if they remained chere, 'the tea would be landed 
in fall. quantities and diſpoſed of in ſpite of every en- 
geuvour to prevent it, reſolved to deſtroy” it tit onee. 
This refolution was executed with equal ſpeed and ſe- 
ereſys! The very evening after the above mentioned 
difcharges had been refuſed, about ſeventeen perſons, 


dreſſed like Mohawk Indians, boarded the 


Dee. 16. ſhips, and threw. into the ſca their whole car- 
goes, conſiſting of 342/cheſts'of tea; after 


l they retired, witkout making any fürther dif- | 


rurbangegor doing any other damage. No tea was de- 
royedꝭ in other places, though the ſame ſpirit Was eve- 
ry where manifeſted ! Rt Philadelphia, the pilots were 
-enjoined not to conduct the veſſels up the river; and 
at New Vork, though the governour cauſed ſome tea to 


be - landed, under the protection of a man of war, he 


Was abliged to deliver it up to the en of the 2858 
le to prevent its being fold. 


Ihe deſtruction of the tea at E Boſton, was ths; imme⸗ 


diate prelude to the diſaſters attending civil diſcord. 
Government finding themſelves every where inſulted 
and deſpiſed, reſolved to enforce their authority, by all 
pollible means; and as Boſton had been the principal 
icene of the riots and outrages, it was determined to pun- 
ih that town in an exemplary manner. Parliament was 


acquainted, by a meſſage from his majeſty, 


1774, with the undutiful behaviour of the city of 
March 7. Boſton, as well as of all the colonies, recom- 
mending at the ſame time, the moſt * 294 


ous and * exertions to reduce them to obedience, 


The 
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0 | The parliament, in its addreſs, promiſed a ready com- 
8 pliance; and, indeed, the Americans ſeemed now to 
* have loſt many of their partiſans. It was prqpoſed to 
4 lay a fine on the town of Boſton, equal to hei price of 
o the tea which had been deſtroyed, and to ſſmit up, its 
5 port by armed veſſels until the refractory. ſpirit of the 
d | ©nhabitants ſhould be ſubdued. z, which it Was thougzlu, 
—_ muſt. quickly yield, as a total ſtop would thus be put to 
e. their trade. The bill was ſtrongly oppoſed on the 
oy ſame grounds that the other had been; and it wWas pre- 
= dicted, that, inſtead of having anꝝ tendency to yecon» 
is, cile or ſubdue the Americans, it: would infallibly exaſ- 
| perate them beyond any poſſibihty of teconeiſiation. 
ie The petitions againſt it, preſented-by the colopy's agent, 
cr | - pointed out the ſame conſequences in the ſtrongeſtiterms, 
1 1 and in the moft poſitive manner declared that the Amer- 
e- icans never would ſubmit to it: but ſuch was the ih- 
wy fatuation, attending every rank pd degree of men; of 
wy more than one half of the nationgthat it never was im- 
it A gined the Americans would dare to xeſiſt the parent 
to fitate openly, but would in the end ſubmit implicitly to 


— 


he her commands. In this confidenees: a: third bill, was 
uh propoſed for the impartiabadminiſtration of juſtice:.on — | | 


_ ſuch perſons as might be employed in the ſuppxeſſion of 
e- riots and tumults in the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay. 
de By this act it was provided, that ſhould any perſons act- 
"> ing in that capacity be indicted for murder, and not | | 
able to obtain a fair trial in the province they might be i 

2 ſent by the governour, to; England, or to, ſome other 
2 colony, if vneceſſary, to be trieſi for the ſuppoſed 
og crime - 1 20 . How gabbd cid to tf aG 
9 Theſe three hills having paſſed ſo eaſily, the miniſtry | 
of propoſed a fourth, relative to the government of Cana -.-: 
ſl da; which, it was ſaid; had not yet been ſettled on 
0 any proper plan. By this bill the extent of that pro- 
vince was] greatly enlarged; its; affairs Mgr Put un: 
H if 5 . er 
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der the direction of a council; in which Roman Catho- 
lies were to be admitted; the Roman Catholic clergy 
were ſecured in their poſſeſſions, and the uſual perqui- 
fites from thoſe of their own-profeſſion. The council 
above mentioned were to be appointed by the crown ; 


with every legiſlative power, excepting that of taxation. 

No ſooner were theſe laws made known in America, 
than they cemented the union of the colonies almoſt 
beyond any poſſibility of diſſolving it. The aſſembly 


judges” accepting ſalaries from the crown, and put the 
from the general affembly ? Four atiſwered in the af- 


A petition againſt him, and an accuſation, were 
brought before the governour; but the latter refuſed 
the accufation, and Keclined to interfere in the matter; 
but as they ſtill inſiſted for juſtice, againſt Mr. Oliver, 
the governour thought proper to 1 an end to the mate 
ter by diffolving the aſſembly. 

In this ſituation of affairs, a ne ans i ech! 
Gourd by the news of the port bill, which had paſſ- 


reached Boſton on the 15th of May. This had been 
Arb er expreſſions of diſpleaſure, among the peo- 


May 19. governour, general Gage, arrived from Eng- 
mund. He had been choſerr to this office 


on account of his being well acquainted in America, 
and generally agreeable- to the people; but human 
wiſdom eould not now point but a method by which 
the flame could be allayed. The firſt act of his office 
as governour: was to remove the aſſembly to Salem, a 
town 17 miles diſtantz f in conſequence: of the 9 act. 
en 


to be removable at its pleaſure; and to be inveſted 


of Maffachuſetts Bay had paſſed a vote againſt ' the 
queſtion; Whether they would accept them as uſual 


firmative ; but Peter Oliver, the chief juſtice, refuſed; 


ed both houſes, on the 25th of "March, and 
totally unexpected, and was received with the moſt ex- 


ple; and whilft theſe continued, the new | 
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When this was intimated to the aſſembly, they replied 


by requeſting him to appoint a gay of public humilia- 


3 


tion, for deprecating the wrath of Heaven, but met 
with a refuſal. When met at Salem, they paſſed a re- 
ſolution, declaring the neceſſity of a general conprets, 
compoſed. of delegates; from, all the provinces, in or- 
dex to take the affairs; of the colpnies at large into con- 
ſideration and five gentlemen, remarkable for their 
oppoſition to the Britiſi meafures, were choſen to re. 
preſent that of Maſſachuſetts Bay. This was the baſis 
of the continental congreſs. They then procceded. with 
all, expedition t draw up, aideclaration, containing a 
detail of the griexarice they labou 
neceſſity of exerting the ſelxes againſt Jawleſs power; 
they ſet forth the diſregard / ning to their petitions, and 
the attempts of Great Britain to deſtroy their ancient 
conſtitution; : and concluded with exhorting the inhab- 
itants of the cqlony to obſtruct, by every method in 
their power, ſuch evil deſigns, recommending at the 
ſame time, a5 total, renunciation of every thing import- 
ed ſrom GreatBriain,, till 2-redreſs of Sedan could 
be prgcured. Po des: renee tt 135 
Intelligence of, - declaration, Wag wied to the 
governour, on the very day it was completed; on 
which he diſtolyed the aſſembly. This Was followed 


by an addreſs from the. inhabitants of Salem in favour 


of thoſe of, Boſton, and | conqluding with theſe remarka- 
ble words: “%, By ſhutting upjFhe port*of-Boſton, ſome 
imagine that the courſe of trade might be turned 
hither, , and ta, pur bengfit.z. but nature, in the forma- 
tion of our harbour, forbids our becoming rivals, in 
commerce with, that convenient mart ; and were 
it otherwiſe, we muſt be dead to every Fad of juſtice, 
loſt to all feelipgs of — ond we Indulge; one 
thought to ſei ealth, and rai 8 our Saunen, on 
the Nin our rn eke 8 1 
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It had been fondly hoped by the miniſterial 'party, 
that the advantages hel other towns 'of the colon) 

might derive from the annihilation of the trade of Boſ- 

ton, would make them readily acq uieſce in the meaſure 
of ſhutting up that port, and rather rejoice in it 
than otherwiſe; but the words of the addreſs above 
mentioned ſeemed to preclude all hope of this kind; 
and ſubſequent tranſactions ſoon manifeſted it to be 
totally vain. No ſooner did intelligence arrive of the 
remaining bills, paſſed in the ſeſſion of 1574, than 
the cauſe of Boſton 
ores. | The 
commotions thtoug 


it them all!. It had been 1 


bated in provincial meetings, and reſfſtance eveti to the 


_ laſt had been recommended againſt ſuch oppreſſion. 
In Virginia, the firſt of June, the day on which the 


port of Boſton was to be ſhut up, was held as a day 


of humiliation, and a public interceſſion in favour of 


America was ' enjoined: The ftyle of the prayer en- 


joined at this time was, that od Would give the 
e one heart and one mind, firmly to oppoſe - 
mvaſion of the American rights.” The Virg 
however, did not content themſelves with acts of mes 
ligion. They recommended in the ſtrongeſt manner 
a general vongrels of all the colonies, as fully 3 


ed that an attempt to tax any colony in 11 'A Wan 
n 


manner was in reality an attack upon che m all, A 
muſt ultimately end in the ruin of them TE 


The provinces of New York and Penifylvinia, MY 


ever, were leſs ſanguine than the reſt; being ſo cloſely 
connected in the way of trade Wich Erkat Britain, 
that the giving it up entirely, appeared a matter of the 
molt ſerious magnitude, and not to be thought of but 


after every other method had failed. The ange | 


of the remaining bills reſpecting Boſton, © however, 
fs read a freſh alarm 3 the continent, ant fix- 
ed 


became the cauſe of all the col- g 
Port bill Had already occaſioned: violent 


k a. 
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ed thoſe who had ſeemed to be the 'moſt wavering. 
The propoſal of giving up all commerical intercourſe 
with Britain was again propoſed . contributions for the 


inhabitants of Beſton were raiſed in every quarter; 


and they every day received addreſſes commending them 
for the heroiv eee, with which they: Stine their 
calamity 2 * 


The Boſtonians on cer ben were. 502 wanting'in 


their endeavours to promote the general cauſe. An 
agreement was framed, which, in imitation of former 
times, they called a Solemn League and Covenant. 


; By this the ſubſcribers- moſt religiouſly bound them- 
ſelves to break off all communication with Britain af 


ter the expiration of the month of Auguſt enſuing, 
until the — acts were repealed; at the ſame 
time they engaged neither to purchaſe nor uſe anz 

goods imported after that time, and to renounce all 


connexion with thoſe who did, or who refuſed to ſub- 
ſcribe to this covenant; threatenirig to publiſh the 


names of the refractory; which at this time was a pun- 
iſhment by no means to be deſpiſed. Agreements of 
a ſimilar kind were almoſt e entered into 
throughout \ all America: General indeed at- 
tempted to counteract the covenant by à proclathation, 
wherein it was declared an illegal and traiterous combi- 


nation; threatening with the pains of law ſuch as ſub- 
ſcribed or countenanced it. But matters were too far 


gone for his prochmations t6 have any effect. The 

Americans retorted the charge of illegality on his own 

proclamation, and inſiſtec that the law allowed 

jects to meet in order to cõnſider of their grievan 

and affociate for relief from oppreſſion iy 
Preparations were now nine for holding the Aer 

al congreſs fo often propoſed. Philadelphia, as bunt 

the moſt central and conſiderable towny was he 

upon for the place of its e Ihe 
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reſentatives of each province, and were in number 


from two to ſeven for each colony, though no province 


had more than one vote. The firſt congreſs 


| Sp 5 Which met at Philadelphia, on the th of gep- 


; tember 2774, conßſted of 5 1 delegates; neat- 
ty one half of whom were lawyers. 

that profeſſion had acquired. the confidence of the in- 
habitants by their exertions in the common cauſe. The 
previous meaſures in the reſpective provinces had been 
planned and carried into effect, more by lawyers than 
by any other order of men. The novelty and import- 
ance of the meeting excited an univerſal, attention; 
and their tranſactions were ſuch as could not tend put 
to render them reſpectable. They choſe Peyton Ran- 


dolph their preſident, and Charles Thomſon their ſecre- | 


tary. It was agreed, as one of the rules of their doing 
bufineſs, that no entry ſhould be made in theis journals 
pf any. propoſitions diſcuſſed, before. them, to Which 
we wo not, finally aſſent; ? :- . 4+; 
firſt, act of congreſs was an 8 of. the 
conduct of Maſſachuſetts. Bay, and an exhortation to 
continue in the ſame ſpirit with which they had begun. 
Supplies for the ſuffering inhabitants (whom the oper- 
ation of the port bill had reduced to great diſtreſs) 
were, ſtrongly recommended; and it was declared, that 
in caſe. of attempts to enforce. the obnoxious acts. by 
arms, all America ſhould join to aſſiſt the town of Be 
ton; and, ſhould the inhakjzants be obliged, during the” 
9 ilities, to cee farther, up. the. Fare 
the loſſes they might (aſtain Thquld.be. ere lat the 
public expenſe. : | 


They next dared g 3 


which, having ſtated 3 grievances of the peop le of 
Maſfachu they informed him of the fixed 


whom it was to be compoſed, were choſen Sh rep- 


Gentlemen of 


yy Dog by eter 3: in 


nin tion « of all the other provin- 


ces 


ing 


then 


conſtituted the only legiflative 


commerical bene 


as would combine the intereſt or the who 
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ces to ſupport their brethren and to oppoſe the Britiſh 


acts of parliament ; that they themſelves were 2ppoint=. 


ed to watch over the liberties of America; and intreat- 
ed him to deſiſt from military operations, Teſt ſuch Höft 
tilities might be brought on as would fruſtrate all * 
of reconeiliation with the parent ſtatwmme . 
The next ſtep was tO publiſh 4 declaration of their 
rights. Theſe they ſummed up in the rights bel 
ing to Engliſhmen ; and particularly, inſiſted, that as 
their diſtance rendered it impoſſible for them to be re- 


preſented in the Britiſh parliament, their provincial aſo 


temblies, with the governour appointed by the King, 
power within each prov- 
ince. They then marked the line between the fuprem- 
acy of eee and tlie independency of the colo- 
nial legiſlatures, b Y proviſoes and reftrictions, expreſſed 
in the following words: „But from the neceſſity of 
the caſe, and a Mer) to the mutual intereſts of both 
countries, we cheerfully conſent to the operation or 
ſuch acts of the Britiſh parliametit,! as are bona fide re- 
ſtrained to the 1 lation. of our external 8 
for the purpoſe of ſeeuring the commierical advantaę 

of the whole pire to the mother cbuntry, and 50 
s of its reſpectvwe members, exclud- 
ing every idea of taxation, internal and external, for 


F * 
* . 
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raiſing a revenue on the ſubjects of Ainvtjca without 


their confent.” 
Doctor Ramſay ets; that! {vas the very 

hinge of the controverſy.” The abſolute: Le ſu- 

premacy of the Britiſn parhiäment, both in le 

and taxation, was contended for pn one fide; De on on 

the other, no fartherauthority was coticeded than fuch 

a limited legiſlation, with regard to external © ommerce, 


empire. 


In government, as well as in religion, there are myſte- 


| yy from he cloſe which little advan- 
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tage can be expected. From the unity of the empire 
it was neceſſary, that ſome acts ſtiould extend over the 
whole. From the local ſituation of the calonies it was 
equally reaſonable that, their legiſlatures ſhould at leaſt 
in ſome matters be independent.. ; Where: the ſuprem- 
acy of the firſt ended and the. independency of the laſt 
began, was to the , beſt informed a puzzling queſtion, 
Happy would it have been for both. countries, had- the 
diſcuſſion of this doubtful point never been attempted.” 
They proceeded to reprobate the intention of each 
of the new acts of parliament and inſiſted on all the 
rights they bad enumerated as being unalienable, and 
what none could deprive them of. The Canada act 
. particularly pointed out as being extremely ini- 
to the colonies, . by, whole aſſiſtance it had been 
450k HS and they termed it An act for eſtabliſh- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion 1 in Canada, aboliſhing 
the equitable ſyſtem of Engliſh laws, and eſtabliſhing 
a tyranny, there.“ They further declared in favour of 
a non importation and non conſumption of Britiſh 
goods, until the acts. were. repealed by which duties 
were impoſed upon tea, coffee, wine, lugar, and mo- 
laſſes, imported, into America, as well as the Boſton 
port act, and the three others paſſed; in the precediug 
ſeſſion of parliament. The new regulations againſt 
the importation and conſumption of Britiſh commodi- 
ties were then drawn up with great ſolemnity; and 
they concluded with returning. the ; warmeſt thanks 
to thoſe, members of parliament who had, with ſo much 
. zeal, though without: any: pee oppoſed Fae, a 


„ 


iqus acts of; parligingnt. ] Ws 
Their next proceedings were, to, frame a petition. to 


the king, a memorial to the Britiſh nation, an addrets 
to the colonies, and another to the inhabitants of the 
province of Quebeck. They were All drawn up in a 


maſterly manner, and an to have impreſſed the per 
e 
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ple of *Br ain with a more favourdble” idea of the A- 
mericans than they could at that time be indyeed to 
entertain. The petition to the King was a8 follows : 

MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, . 

WE your majeſty's'faithful ſubjects of 122 lobones 
of New Ham r rue Maffachuſetts Bay, Rhode Iſland 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the counties of Neu. Caſtle, 
Rent and Saffex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Si in behalf of our- 
ſelves and the inhabitants of theſe colonies, who have, 
deputed us to repreſent them in general congreſs, by 
this our humble petition beg leave to lay our Ae 
es before the throne!” 

A ſtanding army has been keyed in theſe colic ev- 
er ſince the concluſion of the late war, without the con- 
ſent of our aſſemblies ; and this army, with a conſid- 
erable naval armament, has been e to enforce 
the collection of taxes. 

The authority of the Commander in chief, and un- 
der him of the brigadiers generals, has in tine of peace, 


been rendered oe ny an; in all 15 civil governments of 


* 


America. 
The commander in Sick of oy Wsjeſtys forces in 
Nortli America, Has, in time of peace, been A oe rage 
governour of à Colony: | on 
The charges of uſual offices have ber? greatly i in- 
creaſed; and new, expenſive ang e offices have 


been nutiptied. 
The Judges of admiralty and vice admiralty. courts | 


are empowered to receive their ſalaries and fees, from 


| the effects eondemned by themſelves. 


The officers of the cuſtoms are einfowered! to break 
open and enter houſes, without the authority of any 
civil 50 founded on legal, information.] 
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The judges: of courts of common law have been 
made entirely dependent on one part of the legiſlature 
for their ſalaries, as yell as for the duration ok their 
commiſſions. 

Counſellors holding commillions during pleaſure, ex- 
ere iſe legiſlative authority. 


Humble and ee e from the repreſen- i 


tatives of the peo fruntleſs..*  : 

The agents IF axis have been diſcountenanged, 
and governours "di been inſtructed to ond the 
payment of their ſalaries. © 


Aſſemblies have been repeatedly and injurioully dit. 


ſoly ed. 


Commerce | has been burdened with many uſcleſs and 


op reflive reſtrictions. 
y ſeveral acts of parliament; made i in the fourth, fiſth, 


ſixth, ſeventh and eighth years of your majeſty's reign, | 


duties are impoſed on us, for the purpoſe of railing a 
revenue and the powers of admirafty. and vice admi- 
ralty are extended beyond their ancient limits; where- 


by our property is taken from us without our conſent, 
the trial by jury in many civil caſes is aboliſhed, enor- 


mous forfeitures are incurred for flight offences, vexa- 
tious informers are exempted from paying damages, to 
which they are juſtly liable, and; oppreſſive ſecurity is 


required from owners before they Are allowed o de- 


fend their rights. 

Both houſes: of parliament, have. reſolved that aus 
niſts may be tried in England for offences * * to 
have been committed in America, by virtue of a ſtatute 


paſſed in the thirty fifth year of Henry the eighth; and 
in conſequence thereof attempts 7250 ler. Wales to 
enforce that ſtatute. „ e 

A ſtatute was paſſed in the cel year of e ma- 
jeſty's reign, directing that perſons charged with com- 
mitting any offence therein deſcribed, in * place _ 
0 
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of the realm, may be indicted and tried ſor the ſame, 
in any fhire or county within the realm, whereby in- 


habitants of theſe colonies may, in ſundry: caſes by that 


ſtatute made capital, be por pr of a rial "wy their 
eers of the vicinage. 


In the laſt ſeſſion of parliament an act was paſſed 


for blocking up the harbour of Boſton ; another, em- 
powering the governour of Maſſachuſetts Bay to ſend 


perſons indicted for murder in that province to another 


colony, or even to Great Britain for trial, whereby ſuch 


offenders may eſcape legal puniſhment ; a third, for al- 


tering the chartered conſtitution of government in that 
province; anda fourth, for extending the limits of Que- 

heck, aboliſhing the Englith, and reſtoring the French 
laws, whereby great numbers of Britiſh freemen are 
ſubjected to the latter; and eftabliſhing an abſolute 
government, and the Roman Catholic religion, through- 


out thoſe vaſt regions that border on the weſterly and 


northerly boundaries of the free, proteſtant, I nglith 


ſettlements; and a fifth, for the hetter providing ſuita- 
ble quarters for officers and ſoldiers in ms majeſty” A 


tervice in North America. 
To a fovereign who glories in 1 the name of Briton, 


the bare recital of theſe acts muſt, we preſume, juſtify 


the loyal ſubjects who fly to the foot of the throne, 
and implore his clemency for protection againſt them. 
From this deſtructive ſyſtem of colony adminiſtra- 


tion, adopted ſince the concluſion of the laſt war, have 


flowed thoſe diſtreſſes, dangers, fears and jealouſies, 
that overwhelm your majeſty's dutiful colonifts with 


affliction; and we defy our moſt ſubtle and inveterate 


enemies to trace the unhappy differences between 
Great Britain and theſe colonies, from an earlier peri- 
od, or from other cauſes than we have aſſigned. 

Had they procceded on our part from a reſtleſs ler-. 


_ ity of temper, unjuſt impulſes of ambition, or rtful. 


2 ſuggeſlions 
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opprobious terms frequently beſtowed upon us by thoſe 


we revere. But ſo far from promoting innovations, 


we have only oppoſed them; and can be charged with 
no offence, unleſs it be one to receive injuries and be 
ſenſible of them. | 

Had our Creator been pleaſed to give us exiſtence in 


a land of ſlavery, the ſenſe of our condition might have 
been mitigated by ignorance and habit. But thanks 


be. to his adorable goodneſs, we are born the heirs of 
freedom, and ever enjoyed our rights under the auſpices 
of your royal anceſtors, whoſe family was ſeated on 
the Britiſh throne, to reſcue and ſecure a pious and 


gallant nation from the popery and deſpotiſm of a ſu- 


perſtitious and inexorable tyrant. 


Your majeſty, we are confident, juſtly rejoices, that- 


your title to the crown 1s thus founded on the title of 
your people to liberty; and therefore we doubt not 
but your royal wiſdom muſt approve the ſenſibility, 
that teaches your ſubjects anxiouſly to guard the bleſ- 
ſings they received from divine Providence, and there- 
by to prove the performance of that compact, which 


elevated the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick to the 1 im- 


perial dignity it now poſſeſſes. 

The apprehenſion of being degraded into a ſtate of 
ſervitude, from the preeminent rank of Englith free- 
men, while our minds retain the ſtrongeſt love of lib- 
erty, and clearly foreſee the miſeries preparing for us 
and our poſtcrity, excites emotions in our breaſts, which, 


though we cannot deſcribe, we ſhould not wiſh to con- 
ceal. Feeling as men, and thinking as ſubjects, in the 


manner we do, filence would be diſloyalty. By giving 
this faithful information, we do all in our power to 
promote the great objects of your royal cares, the tran- 
quillity of your government, and the welfare of your 
people. | 

Duty 
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Duty to. your majeſty, and regard: for the preſerva- 
tion of ourſelves and our poſterity, the primary obliga- 
tions of nature: and —_— command us to entreat 


your royal attention. And as your majeſty enjoys 
the ſignal diſtinction of reigning over freemen, we 


apprehend the language of freemen cannot be dif- 
pleaſing. 

Vour royal indignatzon; we hope, will che fall on 
thoſe deſigning and dangerous men, who, daringly in- 
terpoſing themſelves between your royal perſon and 
your faithful ſubjects, and for ſeveral years paſt inceſ- 


ſantly employed to diffolve the bonds of ſociety, by 
abuſing your majeſty's authority, miſrepreſenting your 


American ſubjects, and proſecuting the molt deſperate 
and irritating projects of oppreſſion, have at length 
compelled us, by the force of accumulated injuries, 
too ſevere to be any longer tolerable, to diſturb mon 
majeſty's repoſe by our complaints. 

Theſe ſentiments are extorted from hearts, that 
much more willingly would bleed in your majeſty's 
ſervice. Yet ſo greatly have we been miſrepreſented, . 
that a neceſſity has been alleged of taking our property 
from us without our conſent, « to defray the expenſes 
of the adminiſtration, the ſupport of civil government, 
and the defence, n _ Win of the colo- - 
nies,” 

But we beg leave to Wire your majeſty that ſuch 


proviſion has been and will be made for defraying the 


two firſt articles, as has been and ſhall be judged by the 


legiſlatures of the ſeveral colonies, juſt and ſuitable to 


their reſpective circumſtances. - And for the defence, 
protection and ſecurity of the colonies, their militia, 14 
properly regulated, as they earneſtly deſire may imme 
diately be done, would be fully ſufficient, at leaſt in 
times of peace; and in caſe of war, your faithful col- 


oniſts will be ready and willing, as they. have ever been 
| when 
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when conſtitutionally required, to demonſtrate their 
loyalty to your majeſty, by cxerting their moſt ſtrenu- 
ous efforts in granting ſupplies and raiſing forces. 
Vielding to no Britiſh ſubjects in affectionate attach- 
ment to your majofty 8 perion, R ami and government; 
we too dearly prize the privilege of expreſſing that 
attachment by thoſe proofs, that are honourable to the 
pr ince who receives thein, and to the people who give 
them, ever to reſign it to any body of men upon earth. 


Had we been permitted to enjoy, in quiet, the inher- 


ance left us by our forefathers, we thould at this 
tune, have been peaceably, cheerfully and uſefully em- 


ployed in recommending ourſelves, by every teſtimony : 


of devotion, to your majeſty, and of veneration to the 
ſtate from which we derive our origin. 

But though now expoſed to unexpected and unnat- 
ural ſcenes of diſtreſs by a contention with that na- 
tion, in whoſe parental guidance on all important af- 
tairs, we have hitherto, with filial reverence, conſtantly 
truſted, and therefore can derive no inſtruction in our 
pretent unhappy and perplexing circumitances from a- 
ny former experience; yet we doubt not, the purity of 
dur intention, and the integrity of our. conduct, will 
juitify us at the grand tribunal, before which all man- 
| kind muit ſubmit to judgment. 


We atk but for peace, liberty and fafety. We with 


not a diminution of the prerogative, nor do we ſolicit 
the grant of any new right in our favour. Your roy- 
al authority over us, and our connexion with Great 

Yritain, we ſhall always carefully and zealouily endeav- 
our to ſupport and maintain. 

Filled with ſentiments of duty to your majeſty, and 
of affection to our parent ſtate, deeply impreſſed by 
our education, and. ſtrongly confirmed by our reaton, 
and anxious to evince the ſincerity of theſe diſpoſitions, 
we preſent thus petition only to obtain redreſs of griev- 

ances, 


not unworthy of the regard we have been accuſtomed, 
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ances, and relief from fears and jealouſies, occationdd 
by the ſyſtem of ſtatutes and regulations adopted ſince 


the cloſe of the late war, for raiſing a revenue in A- 


merica ; extending the powers of courts of admiralty 
and vice admiralty ; trying perſons in Great Britain 
for offences alleged to be committed in America; af- 


fecting the province of Maſſachufetts Bay; and alter- . 


ing the government, and extending the limits of Que- 
beck; by the abolition of which ſyſtem, the harmony 
between Great Britain and theſe colonies, ſo neceſſary 
to the happineſs of both, and fo ardently deſired by 
the latter, and the uſual intercourſe, will be immedi- 
ately reftored. 

In the magnanimity and juſtice of your majeſty and 
parliament we confide for a redreſs of our other griev- 
ance3, truſting, that when the cauſes of our apprehen- 
ſions are removed, our future conduct will prove us 


* Ws 


in our happier days, to enjoy. 

For, appealing to that Being who ſzarches thorough- 
ly the hearts of his creatures, we ſolemnly profeſs, that 
our councils have been influenced by no other motive 
than a dread of : impending danger. 

Permit us then, moſt gracious Hovereign, in the name 
of all your faithful people in America, with the utmoſt 
humility, to implore you, for the honour of Almighty 
God, whoſe pure religion our enemies are undermin- 
ing; for your glory, which can be advanced only by 
rendering your ſubjects happy, and keeping them unit- 

ed; for the intereſts of your family, depending on an 
aides to the principles that enthroned it; for the 


17 


ſafety and welfare of your kingdoms and dominions, 


threatened with almoſt unavoidable dangers and dil- - 
treſſes that your majeſty, as the loving father of your 
whole people, connected by the ſame bonds of law, 


bopalty, faith and blood, though dwelling in various : 


ty C. 4 | countries,, 
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countries, will not ſuffer the tranſcendent relation 
formed by theſe ties to be farther violated in uncertain. 


expectation of effects, that if attained, never can com- 


penſate for the calamities through Which they muſt be 


rained, 


We, therefore, moſt earneſtly beſeech your majeſty, 


that your royal authority and interpoſition may be uſed 


for our relief ; and that a gracious anſwer may be given. 
to this petition. 


That your majeſty may enjoy every felicity through 


a long and glorious reign over loyal and happy ſubj ects, 
and that your deſcendants may inherit your proſperity 


and dominions till time ſhall be no more, is, and al- 
ways will be, our ſincere and fervent prayer. 
All this time the difpoſition of the people had cor- 


reſponded with the warmeſt wiſhes of congreſs. The 
firſt of June had been kept as a faſt, not only throug!:«. 

out Virginia, where it was firſt propoſed, but through 
the whole continent. Contributions for the diſtreſſes 


of Boſton. had been raifed throughout America, and 
people of all ranks ſeemed to be particularly touched 
with them. Even thoſe. who ſeemed! to be moſt likely 


to derive advantages from them, took no opportunity, 


as has been already inſtanced in the. caſe of Salem. 


The inhabitants of Marblehead alſo ſnhowed a noble + 


example of magnanimity in the preſent caſe. Though 
ſituated in the neighbourhood of Boſton,, and. moſt 
likely to derive benefit from their diſtreſſes, they did: 


not attempt to take any advantage, but generouſly of- 


zercd the ue of their harbour to the Boſtonians, as 


well as their wharfs and warehouſes, free. of all ex-. 


penſe. In the mean time the Britiſh forces at Boſton. 


were continuuly increaſing in number, which greatly 
ee the general jealouſy and diſaffection; J the 


country were ready to rice at a moment's warning; 
ts; me expertment was made by giving a falſe alarm 


that 
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on that the communication between the town and country 
„ was to be cut off, in order to reduce the former by 
n- famine to a compliance with the acts of parliament. 
be On this intelligence, the country people aſſembled in, 
1 great numbers, and could not be ſatisfied till they had 
ys. ſent meſſengers into the city to enquire. into the truth of 
ed the report. Theſe meſſengers were enjoined to inform 
bin.” the town's people, that if they ſhould. be fo puſillan - 
imous as to make a ſurrender of their liberties, the prov- 
rh. ince would not think itſelf bound by ſuch examples; 
we and that Britain, by breaking their original charter, 
ty:.- had annulled the contract ſubſiſting between chem, and 
u- left them to act as they thought proper. 
The people in every other reſpect manifeſted their 
r- inflexible determination to adhere to the plan they had: 
* fo long followed. The new counſellors and judges 
2 WW were obliged to reſign their offices, in. order to preſerve. 
h their lives and. properties from the fury of the multi- 


es tude. In ſome places they ſhut up the avenues to the 
d court houſes ;, and, when required to make way for the = 
d judges, replied, that they knew of none but ſuch as 1 
y were appointed by the ancient uſage and cuſtom of the 
"2 province. Every where they manifeſted the moſt ar- 
555 dent defire of learning the art of war; and every indi- 
le 

h 

{& 

d 

— 


5 vidual who could bear arms, was moſt aſſiduous in * 
h , curing them, and learning their exerciſe. 
Matters at laſt proceeded to ſuch an height, that 
: General Gage thought proper to fortify the neck of 
. land which joins the town of Boſton to the continent. 
E This, though undoubtedly a prudent meaſure in his: 
h ſituation, was exclaimed againſt by the. Americans in 
n. the moſt vehement manner ; ; but the general, inſtead 
* of giving ear to their remonſtrances, deprived them of 
e all power of acting againſt himſelf, by ſeizing the pro- 
vincial powder, ammunition, and military ſtores at 
Ml Cambrid. ze and Charleſtoun. This excited ſuch in- 
dignation, 


7. 
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dignation, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the 
people could be reſtrained from marching 'to Boſton, 
and attacking the troops. Even in the town itſelf, the 
company of cadets that-uſed to attend him diſbanded 
themſelves, and returned the ftandard he had as uſual 
preſented them with on his acceſſion to the govern- 
ment. This was occaſioned by his having deprived the 


celebrated patriot John Hancock, afterwards preſident 


of the congreſs, of his commiſſion as colonel of the 
cadets. A ſimilar inſtance happened of a provincial 


colonel having accepted a ſeat in the new council; up- 
on which 24 officers of his reg:ment reſigned their com- 


miſſions in one day. 


In the mean time, the proceedings of the 
Sept. 9. governour occaſioned the holding an a 


of delegates from the ſeveral towns and di 
tricts in the county of Suffolk, of which Boſton is the 
county town. The purport of this was publickly to 


renounce all obedience to the late acts of parliament, 


and to form an engagement to indemnify ſuch as ſhould 
be proſecuted on that account; the members of the 
new council were declared violaters of the rights of 
their country; all ranks and degrees were exhorted to 
learn the uſe of arms; and the receivers of the public 
revenue were ordered not to deliver it into the treaſury, 


but to retain it in their own hands till the conſtitution 


ſhould be reſtored, or a provincial congreſs diſpoſe of 
it otherwiſe. 


A remonſtrance againſt the fortifications | 


Sept. 12. on Boſton Neck, was next prepared, and pre- 

ſented to the governour; in which, however, 
they ſtill declared their unwillingneſs to proceed to any 
hoſtile meaſures ; aſſerting only as uſual, their firm de- 
termination not to ſubmit to the acts of parliament, they 
had already ſo much complained of. The governour, 


aſſembly; 


to reaps tranquillity, if poilible, called a general 
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aſſembly ; but ſo many of the council had reſigned their 
ſeats, that he was induced to countermand its fitting by 
proclamation. This meaſure, however, was deem- 


d illegal; the aſſembly met at Salem; and, after wait- 
ing a day for the governour, voted themſelves into a 


rovincial congreſs, of which Mr. Hancock was choſen 


| preſident. A committee was inſtantly appointed, who 


waited on the governour witha remonſtrance concerning 


the foitifications on Boſton Neck; but nothing of con- 


ſequence took place, both parties mutually criminating 
each other. The winter was now coming on, and the 
governour, to avoid quartering the ſoldiers upon the in- 


habitants, propoſed to erect barracks for them; but the 


ſelecmen of Boſton compelled the workmen to deſiſt. 
Carpenters were ſent for to New York, but they were 
refuſed ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he 
could procure winter lodgings for his troops. Nor was 
the difficulty leſs in procuring clothes; as the mer- 


chants of New York told him, that « they would never 


ſupply any article for the benefit of men ſent as ene- 
mies to their country.“ 

This diſpoſition, known to be almoſt univerſal 

throughout the continent, was in the higheſt degree 

ſatisfactory to congreſs; they unanimouſly 

Sept. 17. approved of the Suffolk reſolutions, and vot- 


ed that contributions ſhould be raiſed for the 

—_ of their brethren at Boſton, as their occaſions 
t require; and having accompliſhed the momen- 

. buſineſs for which they met, they broke up the 


26th of October; after appointing another meeting of 
congreſs, the roth of May enſuing, unleſs grievances 
ſhould be redreſied before that time. 

Every one ſaw that the enfuing ſpring was to be the 
ſeaſon of commencing hoſtilities, and the moſt inde- 
fatigable diligence was uſed by the colonies to be well 
e * ſuch a. formidable enemy. A = of 
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all the fencible men in each colony was made out, and 
eſpecially of thoſe who had ſerved in the former war ; 
of whom they had the ſatisfaction to find that two 
thirds were ſtill alive and fit to bear arms. Magazines 
of arms were collected, and money was provided for 
the payment of troops. The governour in vain at- 
tempted to put a ſtop to theſe proceedings by pro- 
clamations; the fatal period was now arrived; and 
the more the ſervants of government attempted to re- 
preſs the ſpirit of the Americans, os more violent 1 it * 
peared. 

In the mean time the inhabitants of Boſton * were re- 
duced to great diſtreſs. The Britiſh troops, now diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the enemy, were abſolutely in 


poſſeſſion of it; the inhabitants were kept as priſoners, 


and might be made accountable for the conduct of the 
whole colonies, and various meaſures were contrived 
to relieve the latter from ſuch a diſagreeable ſituation. 
Sometimes it was thought expedient to remove the in- 
habitants altogether; 3 but this was impracticable with- 
out the governour's conſent. = It was then propoſed to 
ſet fire to the town at once, after valuing the houſes 
and indemnifying the proprietors z but this being found 
equally impraCticable, it was reſolved to wait ſome 


other opportunity, as the garriſon were not very num- 


erous, and not being ſupplied with neceſſaries by the 
inhabitants, might ſoon be obliged to leave the place. 
The friends of Britiſh government indeed attempted 


to do ſomething in oppoſition to the general voice of 


the people; but, after a few ineffecxual meetings and 

reſolutions, they were utterly filenced, and obliged to 
ie]d to the ſuperior number of their adverſaries. 

- Notwithſtanding the gloomy ſituation of affairs, the 

Americans had great expectations, as well from the 

petition to the king, as the addreſs to the inhabitants 


of Great Britain, The indifference, however, with 


which 


which this addreſs was generally received, quickly con- 


vinced them, that nothing was to be hoped: for frenr 


that quarter. This apparent indifference, ſo contrary 


to the expectation of the colonies, had ariſen from va- 
rious -cauſes. A great part of the people had always 


conſidered America as a country the property of Bri- 


tain, to whoſe laws and protection ſhe had a claim; 
and that the mother country, on the other hand, had 


an equal title to demand from her colonies a reaſona- 


ble quota towards defraying the expenſe of the empire 


in general. Their prejudices in favour of the omnip- 


otence of parliament, and their deſire that America 
ſhould bear a proportional ſhare of the public expenſes, 
hindered them from viewing any other ſecurity in the 


colonial charters, to the inhabitants of America, than a 


bar againſt taxation, by the king alone. 'The greater 
part of the people had no juſt conception of the 
grounds of the quarrel, nor acquaintance of the real 


ftuation of things in America. They were likewiſe- 


farther bewildered in their opinions by the conduct of 
oppoſition. They obſerved that many of the members 
of both houſes of parliament who ſtood forward in 
favour of America, were the men, who, when 1n office, 
had been moſt active in ſupport of thoſe obnoxious acts 


of parliament which gave birth to the diſturb- 


ances in the colonies. The American conteſts were 
no longer new. They had engaged the attention; of 
parhament, with very little intermiſſion, for a period 
of ten years. Moſt of the ſubjects in difpute were ex- 
hauſted by endleſs altercations; and the paſſions ex- 


cited by them, however violent at firft, had now ſub- 


ſided, and been ſucceeded by that liſtleſſneſs and lan- 
guor conſequent on violent agitations of the mind. 
The former non importation agreement had been diſ- 
folyed, without producing any ſerious conſequences, 
o wing molt probably to the diviſions occafioned by 2 
repea 
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_ repeal of the ſeveral new taxes in 1767. 


more to run before it would expire 0 


5 Americans, panicutarly the inhabitants of Maſſachu- 
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Moſt people, 
therefore flattered themſelves, that as things had ſo fre- 
quently appeared at the verge of a rupture, without 
actually arriving at it, ſome means would ſtill be 3 


for accommodating this diſpute; or, at worſt, i 


was ſuppoſed the Americans themſelves would grow 
tired. An opinion was alſo circulated, with great in- 


duſtry, that a ſhow of reſolution on the part of the 


Britiſh miniſtry, if perſevered in for ſome time, would 
certainly pu“ an end to the conteſt, which, it was ſaid, 
had been whol, » nouriſhed by former conceſſions. The 
generality of the people, therefore, were inclined to 
leave the trial of the effects of perſeverance and reſolu- 


tion to the miniſtry, who valued themſelves on theſe 


qualities. Thus adminiſtration, being little oppoſed at 

home, was left at leizure to proſecute ſuch meaſures 

againſt America, as had either been andy e or 
were as yet in embryo. 

The parliament at that time, hadghut one. feſkon 

f Courſe. A pro- 

clamation for its diſſolution, was, however, iſſued on 

the 3oth of September, and the writs made returnable 

for a new one, on the 29th of November following. 


'The proceedings of congreſs had not yet reached Eng- 
land; but it was thought the miniſtry dreaded a non- 


importation agreement; and wiſhed to have the elec- 


tions over, apprehending that the news of this event 


might influence the trading and manufacturing towns 


to vote againſt the court party. In the city, the popu- 


lar party, carried every thing before them. Mr. Wilkes, 
was again elected for Middleſex, as well as lord mayor 


ef London; and. the miniſtry had now too much to 


riſk, to give him any diſturbance. The 
Nov. 30. ſpeech from the throne, at the meeting of 
parliament, ſet forth the conduct of the 
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ſetts Bay, 
lution v 
every attempt to oppoſe the ſupreme legiſlative sucks: 


ey of, Great Britain over all the dominions of the 
2 the maintenance of which was held to be eflen- 


tial to the wanne and n of 5 1 han 
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rot 
naue 
the uſual formy;by the u miniſter; 'but- ther appoſite 


pas inſiſted, that ai requeſt? ſhould be made to his 
majoſty, for a production of che whole intelligence he 
had received from America, as welb bs the letters, or- 
ders, and inſtructions relative to that buſineſs. This 


amendment was oppoſed by the tniniſtry, on the ground 


that addreſſes were merely complimentary that there 
ntkting into a full diſcuſſion of 
before the 
liouſę in their dug order. Afterdla warm debate, the _ 
original addreſs was carried by a: ech ue ett | 
ng leſs than 264 tay bo plots and to al 
Tha debate in the houſe of lords was 0 200 ve- 


was not then time; for ente 
American affairs; butöt vat hey would come 


hement, though the minority was but 13 to 63 on the 
diviſpn. The diſpute was, however, remarkable for a 


proteſt being the firſt mentienęti in che Engliſh hiſto- 


ry upon an addreſs. It concluded: thus: But! what- 
eyer May, ; be.the miſchigvous defigris,/or 
at&t 


and their future tendency, and who are not in haſte, 


l 4:1} 9 212 


Ill che, galamities of πναν,ẽ ra 


Mlowever iwas Whether u hroegeded from irre ſolu- 
Parliamentary ſup- 


tion a Want of: ſyſtema daubts e 


*. 45 4:5 


x. * 


in the moſt atrotious light; aid mn reſo- 
was annbumeed: of withſtanding to the utmoſt 


anforervtothe:ſpecth,: waa: propoſed A 


the inconſider- 
e merit Which leads others to this dleſperate courſe, 
We pwiſbite be knen as perſons who have ever diſap- 

proved of meaſures ſo pernicious in their paſt effecis 


a Wikhant 1 TN: tion, to commit ourſelves in | ” 
dachrationsehichmagt Neri. gur coulitry inte 
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to the Chriſtmas Rs: and the minifter ſeemed evi- 
_ dently to ſhrink from all conteſt upon that ſubject. 
The national eſtimates were entirely formed upon a 
peace eſtabliſhment. The land tax was continued at 
three ſhillings in the pound; no vote of credit was re- 
quired; the army remained upon its former footing, 
and a reduction of 4000 ſeamen took place, only 16,000 
being demanded for the enfuing vr. i 8 
The ſtrange inconſſteney of adi eration, with 
reſpect to American affairs, was ſeverely ſcrutinized by 
the oppoſition. It was aſſerted,” that the whole 'was a 
cheat, in order to delude the people into a war, render- 
ed doubly ruinous and diſgraceful by a defective pre- 
paration ; that the miniſters obſtinately reſolved not to 
make peace by any reaſonable | qa conceſſion, nor 
war by any vigorous military ment; but, by 
fluctuating between both, dens * ation of u 26 
| bility of deriving benefit from either. Far from ferv- 
| ing the public, this delay of incurring "timely charye 
would certainly aggravate the future expenſe, as they 
would affuredly feel in due time. That they were far 
from deſiring war; as little did they: reliſh large peace 
eftabliſhments : but if; againſt their will, war me be 


carried on with effect; and that, if ah ee eſtabkſh- 
ment, and even lower than a peace eſtab nent, was 
ſufficient-to ſupport a war, this aForded-# dendbuſtea: 
tive proof, that aL hog cftabliſhment had brow ame. 
fully prodigal. b 
In anſwer to this, che miniſter of We depart- 
ment publicly aſſerted in the houſe of lords, - that he 
knew the low eſtabliſhment propoſed” Lund be wy 
ſufficient for reducing the colonies to obedience.” 

ſpoke with the greateſt ' contempt both of the power 


# 
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Vas a ſtrange ſuſpenſion of American buſmeſs previous 


carried on, common ſenſe dictated, that ie ought to be 


and the courage wy the Americans. oy held, that- cling. 
were 


was obſerved by the miniſters with regard to 
ſigns againſt the Americans 3 being, in all probability, / 


_ duce years of calamit 
itants Land troops, wi 
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were not diſciplined nor capable of diſci pline, and that, 
formed of ſuch materials, and ſo indiſpoſed to action, 
the numbers, of , which. ſuch boaſts. had been made, 
would only add to the facility of their defeat. 
On this occaſion, however, the moſt wary ſilence 


ei de- 


affraid that they would meet with a violent oppoſition 
from the mercantile intereſt ; and in this they were 
not deceived. A general alarm had been ſpread during. 
the receſs; the merchants of ſeveral: towns had met 
and prepared petitions to parliament z and lord Chat- 
ham, though now broken with age and infirmities, 
once more appeared in the houſe, I lords, to teſtify 
bis diſapprobation of miniſterial meaſures. 
177 5, He made a motion for recalling the troops 


An. 20. from Boſton, and repreſented the meaſure not 


as matter of choice, but of neceſſity. An 


hour loſt in allaying the preſent ferment might pro- 
as the ſituation of the inhab- 


off all poſſibility of a teconciliation ; whereas, ſuch a 
conciliatory meaſure on the part of Britain would re- 
move all jealouſy and apptchenifion on the part of the 


Colonies, and inſtantaneouſly produce the apple ei- 
fects to both countries. He ſeverely reproved admin- 


iſtration for refuſing to take the American affairs in- 
ſtantly into conſideration; for deluding and deceiving 


the people by miſrepreſentations of facts; perſuading 


them that Bolton: ſtood unconnected with the other 
colonies in the diſpute with Great Britain, and that 
quiet would be reſtored to that city by the appearance 
of a ſingle regiment, as had been unwarily aſſerted. 


After condemning, in the moſt explicit manner, the 
.* whole ſeries of miniſterial conduct with regard to A- 


| merica, 


ene one another, render- 
ed them continually. lable,to events which might cut 
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merica, he is ſaid to have concluded! his ſpeech / with ti 
the following words: «If the miniſters thus perſevere tc 
in. m;/adviſing and mNleading the king, I. will not fay 0 
that they can alienate the affections of his ' ſubjects. 8 
4 
ſe 
ir 


from his: crown; but I will affirm, that thev will Alke 
the crown not worth his wearing.—1 will not ſay that 
the king is betrayed, but I will pronounce that the 


kingdom 15 N Lord Chatham's motion was loſt tl 
by a majority of 68 to 18; and, on this occaſion, the 1 
duke of Cumberland, the king's brother, divided wit 00 
the minority. Such a-decifive victory, however, as it b 
diſcovered to the miniſter the true diſpoſition of the p 
new parhanient, ſo it was thought to have given him al 
confidence to go farther in his plan of / coercion than fi 
he would 6therwiſe have ventured to have done. n 
The American papers, at leaſt ſuch as the miniſter el 


choſe at this time to produee, were now laid before 
the houſe. A ſeparate committee was propoſed for 
conſidering the petitions of the merghants, and this 
committee was to begin its ſittings on the 27th of 
January, the day after that appointed for taking the 
American affairs into conſideration. On this occafion 
the moſt violent debates enſued, in which the utmoſt 
aſperity of language was made uſe of, eſpecially on the 
part of oppoſition. They faid-it was a pitiful [ſhift to 
defeat the petitions which they durſt not openly reject. . 
The queſtion, been was carried by + a b e 
. to 81. | 
Thus were conſigned to * Ge of Oblivien, 
as it was named by the members in oppoſition, the pe- 
titions from London, Briſtol, Glaſgow, Norwich, 
Liverpool, Mancheſter, Birmin glam; WW oolverhampton, | 
Dudley, &c. - 
A petition was next preſented by Mr. Bollan, Dr. 
Franklin, and Mr. Lee, three American agents, fetting 
forth, that they were authorized by the American _ 
tinenta 
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the colonies, and for mak 
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tinental congreſs to preſent A petition from the congreſs | 


to'the king, which petition his majeſty had referred to 


chat houſe. They were enabled, they ſaid, to throw 


great light upon the ſubject ; and prayed to be heard 


at the bir in fuppott of it. Their application had the 
ſiame fate with the feſt, being treated with the utmoſt 
indiſference and Contempt. The motion for receiving 
the petition was rejected by a majority of 218 to 68. 


Lord Chatham perſevered in the proſecution of bis 


conciliatory ſcheme with America, and accordingly 
brought into the houſe of lords a bill entitled, « A 
. nal act for ſettling the troubles in Americ: is 


and for aſſerting the for eme legi 


ive authority and 
ſuperintending power "Great 


his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
applicable to the alleviation of the national debt; taking 


it for granted, that this free aid would bear an honour- 
able proportion to the great and flouriſhing ſtate of the 
colonies, the neceſſities of the mother country, and 
their obligations to her. On thefe conditions it re- 
ſtrained the powers of che admitalty courts to their 
ancient UHmits: and, Without repealing, ſuſpended. for 
a limited time thoſe acR 
been complained of in t 
tal congrefs. It place the judges upon the ſame foot- 


or Parts of acxs, which. hal 


ing, as to the holding of their ſalaries and offices, 


_ of England; and ſecured to the A all Like 


285 franchifes, and immunities anted ' 
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| tain over the colo- 
nies.” By this bill, the Kolding of a congreſs in the 
enſuing month of May was allowed, for the double 
_ purpoſe of duly recognizing the ſupreme legiſlative au- 
thority and ſuperintending power of parliament over 
ng a free grant to. the king, 
fa certain and perpetual. 
revenue; ſubject to the diſpoſition of parliament, and 


from the continen- 
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n the table. On this OC 
eaſion, as on a N the duke of Cumberland divided 
with the minority. 


The ee now propoſed by lord: North 
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being allowed even to lie u 


Feb. 2. were entirely of a coercive.kind, A greater 
force was to be ſent to America, and a tempo- 
rary act paſſed to put a ſtop to all the foreign trade of 
the New England colonies, particularly the fiſhery on 
the banks of Newfoundland, until they returned to 
their duty. An addreſs to his. majeſty was at the ſame 
time moved for, to « beſeech him to take the moſt ef- 
fectual meaſures, to enforce due oblige $1 the laws 
and authority of the ſupreme legiſlature... -- 
Unfortunately for hy 


the coloniſts amounted to abſolute independence, un- 


der the ſpecious ſhew of a redreſs of grievances. On 


the other hand, the coloniſts were confident that Britain 
harboured deſigns not only hoſtile to their intereſts, but 
that it was refolved to introduce arbitrary government. 
Probably neither of theſe opinions were true in their ut- 
os extent 5 Jul. 4 matters daß now tree en 12 En 
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Jong that would attend a war with EVENTS were 
pointed out; and the interference of foreign nations 
was foretold, ; The miniſtry: did not deny the danger, 
at every day's delay 
| be bag and c. 


wall be engountereds t 
increaſed, the gyil, and hat it ou 
ardli to put off Ger, the preſent, an unavoidable canteft, 
which malt aol fall with nulated weight on the: heads 


their poſterit 45 The dabger'of lle foreign {igterfer- 


the very idea of it een ire the 


—— was denie 
Lit gvas ſaid, that an ap- 


creature of imagination, a 


2 of vigorous meaſures, with a farther rein- 44 


t of troqps, would; he ſuſfieient to quell the diſ- 


8 ; and it was added, that che friends of gov- 


ernment, were ſtrong and numeteus, and only _ 
for Meer ſvpplicts 0d. TOO: circumſtances, 


We ) then q 7 K Ml ho rd bo ge $a 2871 me 
The miniſter: nig all 8 great 3 
but not without long and warm de — 


proteſts in the houſe.of: lords. At length, on-the:gth 
of of Febriary, 4235.9 jaint addrete, fem boch houſes, 


his majeſty in Which, i they retu 
599 for dhe . bf the . 
the {tate of the: Britith colonies in America, and gave it 


t * 


as their opinion, that a rebellion actually exiſted. in the 


7 of f Maffachuſetia, and bęſou majeſty, 
that he would take che moſt eſfectual 2 to en- 


force dug obedience to the laws and authority of the ſu- 
Fe ne og and begged in the moſt ſalemn man- 


ner to aſl ajeſtys that it ns ew fixed. reſold 


the maintengneg ai the juſt: rights,:of is ctuajey: and 
the two houſes of Ne 21601640 „It I ill 
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10 the addreis, a meſſage 


and Providence Plantations in North America, 1% Great 
Britiſh Ilands in the Weſt. | 
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Effing ham; Stanhope, Scarb 
2 4 proteſted 
ed on no proper parliarnentary information, being 
troduced by refuſing to fuffer the 
titions againſt it (th og b be the unddubi2d ge of 
the: ſubjeQs to preſent 3 fame) as 1 the re- 
jection df every mode of 1 ing out 
no ſubſtantial [offer of redreſs of grievances, and 4s 
promiſing ſupport 
L Aer miſcondultes eating of Great 
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This the miniſtry, havig ulm 


ny nn farther obſtacle 3 the — 5 | 


 Hecifive: meaſures. witk regard to Ameriea. In ar 


manding an augmentation of the forees by ſea arid land. 

This being v to the uſual committee of ſupply, a 
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on the province Madachaſetts Bay, it bei 

abſfurd ti ſend à militar 7 force, without r 
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verſal, that all ranks and di 


23 22 duce duce: obedience to the former laws. A bill 
Bub: 10. was: therefore 
„Ain en mos, to: reſtra i he trade and commerce of 
* be of Maſſachuſetts Bæy and 
Aire, - the»: colonies of Cenneskicut, and Rhode I 


Britain, Ireland; and the 
Indies; and to prohibit ſuch- edlonies and provinces 
—— n be —.— 
or mentioned; 

Hs! That the. 


extreme 
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wh, Fitzwilliam and 
this addreſs, ce as wud 4 


preſctitation of wr 


to thoſe miniſters. * inflamed 


us ent rom ie done, de. 
ying farther reſtrietions 
wert 10 en | 
> the miniſter" de 
_ lared;He-woult make choice of 2 puniſhment fo ur- 


egrees of men could not but be 
affected by i ity which, of courſe, he ſuppoſed, would pro. 
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object, the miniſter. ſaid he would only- propoſe i ita 


temporary, to continue either to aue of* the 'y N 


or the next ſeſſion of parliament; and he world" al 
propoſe; that e perſons might be See 5 


the province in which they reſided, of their” | 


on their obtaining certificates from the” governour: © 


4 


haviour; or upon their ſubſcribing: ateft; acknowled; | 
ing the rights of. parliament. / Every argument whic 


wit or ingenuity could ſuggeſt was urged againſt this 


bill, by the minority. Petitions'were preſented and 


heard. from the London merchants and the focicty 6f 


Friends, repreſenting the cruelty and im policy of tHe 
act, the nature and extent of the cker), and the trade 


of New England, at different periods. See New Eng- 


land, p. 165, &c. ] The marquis of Rockingham, in bis 
ſpeech. 2 the bill, entered into a very minute de- 


tail of Amepican trade, and took à comparative 


view of that of New England at different periods. In 
the year 1704, he ſhewed that the whole amount bf 
che exporta to Ne. England was only about” 70, 00. 


annually; that in 1754, it had inéreaſed to 80,0097: 
and in the ſueceeding ten years to 40. and that 


in the hiſt ten years it had been nearly doubled. He 
concluded his ipeech, by fortelling, « that an uſeful 


and. conſtitutional agreement in ſentiments, and coali- 


tion of intereſts; could never take place between them 
and the mother country, .unleſs- the former meafüres, N 


preceding the laying on of any duties on the Te 
were recurred to and adopted... 
The New England reſtraining 2050 havin pale ans 
received the royal afſent, was accompanied with a de- 
mand of two thouſand additional ſeamen, and four 


thouſand three hundred and eighty three land forces wed. 5 


and che aff demand was followed by an eee 
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| — the - miniſter; that the force at Boſton would,be 


- © — — — tn. pg 


nn 


augmented to ten thouſand men. Theſe propoſals 


drew forth the fierceſt wrath of oppaſitionz the incon- 


ſiſtency, folly, and cruelty of miniſters reſounded 
through the houſe. But whilſt both parties were ex- 
hauſting themſelves in fruitleſs debates, lord North 
ſurprized the whole nation by his conciliatory motion, 
afterwards ſtyled his Olive Brauch. By this it was 

propoſed, that when the governour, council, and aſſem- 

y of any province, or 4 general court, ſhould: pro- 
poſe to make proviſion according to their reſpective 


conditions, circumſtances, and ſituations, for contrib- 


uting their proportion to the common defence, ſuch 
proportion to be raiſed. under the authority of the gen- 
eral court, or general aſſembly of ſuch province or col- 
ony, and diſpoſable by ietiamenta ; and ſhall engage to 


make proviſion alſo for the ſupport of the civil govern- 
ment, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch province 


or colony, it would be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhould 
be approved of by his majeſty in parliament, and for ſo 


long as ſuch d ſhall be made accordingly, to for- 


bear, in reſpect of ſuch province or colony, to levy a- 
ny duties, tax; ox aſſeſſment, except only ſueh duties 
as it may be expedient to impoſe for the regulation of 


commerce; the net produce of the duties laſt men- 


tioned to be carried to the account of fuch provinees 
colony, or plantation reſpectivel  .. 
Such a propofition from the Wader dase him 


| in the moſt violent conteſts, eren with 'thoſe of his 
on party. However, he ſoon convinced the malecon- 
tents, that the appearances oſ lenity and conceilion con- 
tained. in his conciliatory motion, were by no means in- 
conſiſtent with the molt rigid meaſures ; 5 nay, ſo well 


did he ſucceed in the explanation of his own propoſal, 
that he acknowledged he had no expectation of its be- 
8 nel received by the generality of the Americans; 

- but 


Je e Fiery il, an. included ch 


Britain: It would unite che people, by holding out to 
them a diſtinct objeck of revenue; and as it united 
Britain, it would difunite America: That whatever 
province came firſt to make a dutiful offer, would be 


kindly and gently treated ; and if only one province 
accepted the offers. the whole confederacy would be ; 


| Gtion, this bill was reprobat- | 


broken.” 1 
By the niddibers nr oy 
ed in the moſt violent manner. It was remarked that 


hitherto it had been conſtantly denied that they had a- | 


ny conteſt about an American revenue; that the whole 
had been a'diſpute about obedience to trade laws, and 
the general legiſlative authority of parliament ; but 
now miniſters ſuddenly changed their language, and 


propoſed to intereſt the nation, conſole the manufac- 
iery, perfuading them 


turers, and animate the ſoldier) 
that it is not a conteſt for empty 


nour, but for the 


acquiſition of a ſubſtantial revenue. ' It was faid that b 


the Americans would be as effectually taxed, . my 
theit conſent, by being compelled to pay a groſs f um, 
as by an aggregate of mall duties to the fame amount. 


That this ſcheme of taxation Bede” in oppreſſion 
any that the rapacity.of mankind had hitherto deviſed. 
In other cafes, a ſpecific ſum was demanded, and the 

people might reafonably preſume that the remainder 
Vas their own; but here, they were wholly in the dark 
AS to t 


extent of the demand. Alt their 7 
however, was by | no means ſufficient'to 1 Bows point 
even here, when the miniſter had been cler by 
ſome of Tus ſtauncheſt friends. 2 Vil "wi 


by a majority of 2 4 to 88, ern SIT af yoo 
This bill 25 fo another LES 
contrary. te „being 2 ſupp at 0 1 New 


Cin. 
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3 


e No phate, of any cor 15 uence enſued on 


dering . importance of: t thats, u „their dou 
pendence on North America, more generally under- 


ſtood than before this time. From documents now 
produced, it appeared, 1 that the capital i in theſe iſlands, 


' conſiſting of cultivated lands, buildings, negroegsy and 


ſtock of 1 not amo: 
millions 17 „ Their, exports of. jate years 10.0 


Britain h ad run, to about igo, oo hogſngads and — 2 


6633 


cheons. f ſugar. and rum annually; amounting jn” | 
| weigh t to 95,990 anden in value ae fone piles: "© 


their immenſe export to North America. 80 rapid 
was, the im peer 855 theſe iſlands, that; within a 
ſew: 61 heir export, of, ſugar to Beten had been 
increaſed. by 49,609 h pleads Se ras 


near eden in value; and it ſeemed. probabie, 1 

o leſs than x illions of Weſt India property 
longed to.people bn Br ritn 5, and that the revenue Rin- 
ed above 700;o00l. annually upon the W eft india trade, 
excluſive of its eventual and re NET, 

L the 000 trade. It was e 12 . ſhowy that 
ion Fapiea and r ll, 15 
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to Britain, as appeared from Mr. Burke” $ comparative viev- | 


of thetradeof Britain at different periods. From thence it 
was ſhown, that in 1904, the exports to North Ameri- 
ca, the Weſt Indies, and Africa, amounted only to 
569,9 30l. That in the year 1772, at an average of 
teveral years before and after the exports to the fam = 


places, including thoſe from Scotland, (which, in the 
year 1704, had no exiſtence) amounted to no let; - 
than 6,024,1711. being in the proportion of nearly 


eleven to one. He alſo: ſhewed, that the whole ex- 
port trade of England, including: that of the colonies, 
amounted, at the tirit period of 1704, only to 
6,509,000l. Thus, the trade to the colonies -alon.: 
was, at the latter period, within leſs than half a mil- 
lion of being equal to what Britain carried on at tho 


beginning of the preſent century with the whole 


world. And, ſtating the whole export trade of 
Britain at preſent at ſixteen millions, that to the colo- 
nies,” Which in the firſt period conſtituted but one 


- twelfth of the whole, Bas uber weg conkiderably more 


than one third. 
However aſtonifhing this general inereaſe of the 


whole eolonies may appear, the growth of the prov-- 


ince of Pennſylvania was ſtill more extraordinary. 


In the year 1704, the whole exports to that colony 


amounted: only to 11,4591. and in 1972 they were 
riſen to 0, ol. being nearly fifty times the originab 
demand, and almoft equal to the whole colony fert 
at the firſt period: 


Towards the cloſe of the fon a W rie was. 


preſented to the houſe of commons, and another to 
the houſe of peers, from the aſſembly of New Tork, 
and botli were rejected, upon the principle that they 
claimed: to themſelves rights derogatory to, and incon 
läſtent with, the legiſlative authority of parliament. 
Memorials from the Britiſh inhabitants or. Quebeck, 
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preſented by lord Camden, and another from the in- 


habitants of Quebeck at large, were likewiſe rejected. 
The only remarkable circumſtances attending theſe, 


were the two royal brothers voting in the minority, 


and the animated ſpeech of lord Effingham, in the up- 
per houſe, in favour of the claims of America, when 
he declared his reſignation of the military command 
he held. | Ts 


The ſeſſion concluded with the paſſing the money 


bills in the uſual form. The ſpeaker, in his addreſs 


to the king, ſtated the heavineſs of the grants, which, 
however, had been readily complied with, on account 


of the particular exigence of the times; at the ſame 
time aſſuring his majeſty, that ſhould the Americans 
perſiſt in their reſolutions, and thus render it neceſſary 
to draw the ſword, the commons would do every thing 


in their power to ſupport the dignity of the Britiſh, 


legiſlature. | . | 

Doctor Franklin laboured hard to prevent the breach 
from becoming irreparable, and in union with Dr. 
Fothergill and Mr. David Barclay, two Engliſh gentle- 


men, highly eſteemed by the Britiſh miniſtry, candidly: 


ſtated the outlines of a compact which he ſuppoſed: - 
would procure a durable union of the two countries; 
but his well meant endeavours proved abortive, and in 
the mean time he was abuſed as the fomenter of thoſe: 
diſturbances which he was anxiouſly endeavouring to 
prevent. That the miniſtry might have ſome opening 


to proceed upon, and ſome ſalvo for their perſonal hon- 


our, he was diſpoſed to engage, that pecuniary com- 


penſation ſhould be made for the” tea. deſtroyed ; but 
he would not give up eſſential liberty, for the purpoſe 
of procuring temporary ſafety, Dr. Franklin finding 


the miniſtry bent on war, unleſs the coloniſts would 


conſent to hold their rights, liberties and charters at 
the diſcretion of a Britiſh parliament, and well-know-. 
. 8 _ 
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ing that his countrymen would hazard every thing, rath- 


er than conſent to terms ſo degrading, as well as foincon- 
ſiſtent with the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, he quit- 


ted Great Britain in March 1775, and returned to Phi- 


ladelphia; where he ee ae countrymen, and exert- 
ed his great abilities in con 
which was now unauaidabley. 1 
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ba Sis, | | „ e | 
I MENTIONED it yeſterday to your excellency as my opi | 
4 ion, that excluding the people of the colonies Hom al ſhare | 
in the choice of the grand council, would probably give extreme 
difſatisfaQiov, as well as the taxing them by an act of parliament, 
where they have no repreſentative. In matters of general con- 
cern to the people, and efpecially where burdens are to be laid 
upon them, it is of uſe to conſider, as well what they will be apt 
to think and ſay, as what they ought to think; I ſhall therefore, 
as your excellency requires it of me, briefly mention what of ei- 
ther kind occurs to me on this occaſion... „ „ 
Firſt, they will ſay, and perhaps with juſtice, that the body f 
the people in the colonies are as loyal and as firmly attached to | 
the preſent conſtitution and reigning family, as any ſubjects in 
the king's dominions: 1 Ee : | 
That there is no reaſon to doubt the readineſs and willingneſs 
of the repreſentatives they may chooſe, to grant from time to 
time ſuch ſupplies for the defence of the country as ſhall be 
judged neceſſar y, ſo far as their abilities will allow: © | 
That the people in the colonies, who are to feel the immediate 
miſchiefs of invaſion and conqueſt by an enemy, in the loſs of 
cheir eſtates, lives and hberties are hkely to be better judges of the 
quantity of forces neceſſary to be raiſed and maintained, forts to 
be built and fupported, and of their own abilities to bear the ex- 
penſe, than the parliament of England at fo great a diſtance: - 
That governours often come to the colomes merely to make 
fortunes, with which they intend to return to Britain; are not 
always men of the beſt abilities or integrity; have many of tlemm 
no eſtates here, nor any natural connexions with us, that ſhould 
make them heartily concerned for our welfare; and might poſſi- 
_ bly be fond of raiſing and keeping up more forces than neceſſarx 
from the profits accruing to themſelves, and to make proviſion {+ 
for their friends and dependant:: „ | 4 
That the counſellors in moſt of the colonies being appointed 
- by the crown, on the I of goyernours, are . 
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of ſmal! eſtates, frequently dependent on the governours for of. q 


fices, and therefore too much under influence: | 
That there is, therefore, great reaſon to be jealous of.a power 

in ſuch governours and councils, to raiſe ſuch ſums as they ſhall 

judge neceſſary, by draft on the lords of the treaſury, to be af- 


terward laid on the colonies by act of parliament, and paid b 


the people here; ſince they might abuſe it, by projecting uſeleſs 
expeditions, haraſſing the people, and taking them from their la- 


bours to execute ſuch 3 merely to create offices and 


employments, and gratify their dependants and divide profits: 
That the parliament of England is at a great diſtance, ſubject 


to be mulinformed and miſled by ſuch governours and councils, 


whoſe united intereſts might probably ſecure them againſt the 
effect of any complaint from hence: 

That it is ſuppoſed to be an undoubted right of Engliſumen, 
not to be "as b 
repreſentatives: | | 1 8 

That the colonies have no repreſentatives in parliament : 

That to propoſe taxing them by parliament, and refuſe them 
the liberty of chooſing a repreſentative council, to meet in the 
colonies, and conſider and judge of the neceſſity of any general 


tax, and the quantum, ſhows a ſuſpicion of their loyalty to the 
_ crown, or of their regard for their country, or of their common 


ſenſe and underſtanding, which they have not deſerved : 
That compelling the colonies to pay money without their 
conſent, would be rather like raiſing contributions in an enemy's 


country, than taxing Engliſbmen for their own public benefit: 
That it would be treating them as a conquered people, and 


not as true Britiſh ſubjects: | 2 1 

That a tax laid by the repreſentatives of the colonies might 
eaſily be leſſened, as the occaſions ſhould leſſen; but being once 
laid by parliament, under the influence of the repreſentations 


made by governours, would probably be kept up, and continued 
tor the benefit of governours, to the grievous burden and diſ- 


pwnd, Ne of the coloaies, and prevention of their growth and 
increaſe: 

That a power in governours to march the inhabitants from 
one end of the Britiſh and French colonies to the other, being a 
country of at leaſt x,500 {quare miles, without the approbation 
or content of their repreſentatives firſt obtained, might occaſion 
expeditions grievous and ruinous to the people, and would put 
them upon a footing with the ſubjects of France in Canada, that 
now groan under ſuch oppreſſion from their governour, who, for 
two years paſt, has harraſſed them with long and deſtructive 
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ut by their own conſent given through their 
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That, if the colonies in a body may be well governed by gov- 
ernours and councils appointed by the crown without repreſent- 
 atives, particular colomies may as well, or better, be ſo govern- 
ed: A tax may be laid on them all by act of parliament for ſy 
port of government, and their aſſemblies be diſmiſſed as an * 4 
Jeſs art of the b e . TERS 7 
hat the powers propoſed by the 4/bany plan of union, tu- 
be veſted in à grand repreſentative council of the people, even 
with regard to military matters, are not ſo great as thoſe the 
colonies of Rhoxe and and Connecticut are entruſted with by 
their charter, and have never abuſed « For by this plan, the 
Pe general is àppointed by the crown, and controls all 
y his negative; but in theſe governments, the people chooſe 
the Fer and yet allow him no negative 
- That the Britiſh colonies bordering on the French, are prop- 
erly frontiers of the Britiſh empire; and the frontiers of an em- 
pire are properly defended at the joint expenſe of the body of 
the people in ſuch empire. It would now be thought hard, by 
act of parliament, to oblige the cinque ports, or tea coaſts of 
Britain, to maintain the whole navy, becauſe they are more im- 
mediately defended by it; not allowing them at the fame time 
a vote in chooſing the members of parkament : And if the. fron- 
tiers in America muſt bear the expenſe of their own defence, 
it ſeems hard to allow them no ſhare in voting the money, judg- 
ing of the neceſſity and ſum, or adviſmg the meaſures: 
That beſides the taxes neceſſary for the defence of the fron- 
tiers, the colonies pay yearly great ſums to the mother coun- 
try unnoticed ; for taxes paid in Britain, by the landholder or 
artificer, muſt enter into and increaſe the price of the produce 
of land, and of manufactures made of it; and great part of this 
18 a. by conſumers in the colonies, who thereby pay a conſider- 
able part of the Britiſh taxes. AO PTS EIFS 
We are reftrained in our trade with foreign nations; and 
vhere we could be ſupplied with any manufacture cheaper from 
them, but muſt buy the ſame dearer — m Britain, the difference 
of price is a clear tax to Britain. We are obliged to carry great 
part of our produce directly to Britain; and wherein the duties 
there laid upon it leſſen its price to the planter, or it ſells for 
leſs than it would in foreign markets, the difference is a tax 
paid to Britain. NS. 1 | 
_ Some manufactures we could make, but are forbidden and 
muſt take of Britiſh merchants ; the whole price of theſe is a 
tax paid to Brita. . e 
By our greatly increaſing the demand and conſumption of 
Britiſh manufactures, their price is conſiderably raiſed of late 
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us, is a clear tax to Britain. 


2 the peop DE 5 d alteration of the Albany pla 


excuſe the ä — of this {crawl. 
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years: Their . is clear ase * ar . 
people better to pay great taxes; — much of it being 1 þ 4 


In ſhort, we are not ſuffered to regulate our tide, 


ſtrain the im tion and conſumption of Britiſh fu xn 2g 


(as Britain = conſumption of, foreign e 
whole wealth centres finally make hams merchapts and 
ants of Britain; and if we mak e enable t — 
better to pay mg ao Fe it is near 1 b peter nog 1 bein taxec 
ourſelves, and equally beneſicial 0 
ſeco taxes, 2 we Fe not compli TSS though 
have mo? pla laying or diſpoſing of them: Dat $0. pa 
immediate heavy taxes, in the laying, KEE and e 
ſition of which we have no part, and whi Yo ps, we me 
_ know'to be as unneceſſary as grievous, muſt ard . 
to Engliſhmen; who cannot conceive, that bye hazarding th 
lives and fortunes, in ſubduing and ſettling new countries, extenc 
ing the dominion, and increafing the commerce of their mothe 
nation, they have forfeited 1 native rights of Britons, which 
they think ought rather to be given them as due to ſuch meri 
if they had been before in a ſtate of flavery. Theſe, and ſuc! 
kind . 7 . I apprehend, will be thought and {ai 


e . of the ore | 0 
governours and appointed, not having any repreſent] 
ative body "aps to 3 2 and Prog: 10 meaſures 
and conci * the minds of the ee . to them, will probab 
become ſuſpected and odious: erous animoſities and feud; 
will ariſe between the n ade governed, and every thing 
go into confuſion. 

Perhaps I am, too ap five in this matter ; ; but havin 
freely given my opinion an — your excellency can qu 
better than I Whether. there be any weight in them; and thi 
ſhortneſs of the time allowed m with I hope, in ſome degret 


With the greateſt r eſpect and fidelity,” 1 have the hono! 
to. be, your excelency 8 mol, obedient and moſt humble 


knen, ENJAMIN FRANKLIN/| 
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